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FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


* 


„ENTE I. 
To Father Cerati * of the Congregation of the Orators 
| e Saint Philip at Rome. C 
12 the honour. of writing-to you by the laſt 
1 poſt, my reverend father; and now write to you 
again by this. I take a pleaſure: in doing every 


thing that may recall to your memory, a friendſhip 
Which is to me ſo dear. I add to what I wrote to 
vou concerning a certain affair. : that if M. 
de Fouquet exacts more than the ſum I ſeemed to 


fix you upon giving, you may enlarge it, and give 
more, and do in regard to every other condition 
what may not appear obviouſly. unregſonable. I 
M. Cerati-was deſcended from a noble family in Parma. Join 
Gaſton, the laſt Grand Duke of Tuſcany, had appointed him of the 
order of St. — and Proveditor to the univerſity of Piſa. = | 
de Monteſquieu, in his tour through Italy, became acquanited with 

2 — e e Bed hegnels he io 
| r 
miſſionary proteſted againſt thi ineſe rites, e to the 
Pope according to his SS Some time after the laid declara- 

tion he obſerved to his Holineſs, that the air of the college did 
not agree with him: whereupon Benedict ana Nas . ſhop, 
in/partibus, and aſſigned to him an apartment in t * M. 
Py, © ons > became very intimate- with him at the Cardinal 


de Polignac's, and entered into a treaty wich him in favour 
of Abbe Duval his ſecretary, for. the. reſignation of a beneßct in 
' Britany, which this prelate had obtained from the court of Rome. 

Vol. IV. ere B Keen be oh 1997 74 - know- 
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know the Chevalier Lambert, a famous banker 
here, who tells me that there is-a correſpondence 
between him and Belloni. I ſhall forward immedi- 
ately through his hands, whatever ſum you may 
have agreed upon; for M. Fouquet's will ſeems to 
me to be fo whiffling and indeterminate, as to in- 
duce me to think that it is not worth while to pro- 
ceed to any contract until his fixed reſolution be 
previouſly known . 1 
am ncw in a country that but very little re- 
ſembles the reſt of Europe. We have not as yet 
been informed of the contents of the treaty with 
Spain. It is taken for granted that it has made no 
e in the quadruple alliance, excepting that 
the ſix thouſand men which are to go into Italy to 
pay their court to Don Carlos, muſt conſiſt of 
Spaniſh, but not of neutral troops. 
There fly about here every day, as you muſt have 
heard, all forts of indecent and licentious printed 
papers. About a. fortnight or three weeks ago I 
was extremely irritated at one, declaring that my 
Lord cardinal of Rohan had cauſed to be brought 
from Germany with great care and expence for the 
uſe of the people of his dioceſe, a machine, ſo con- 
ſtructed, that one might play at dice withal, ſhake 
them and throw them without pg Tag impreſ- 
five direction from the hand of a gameſter, who be- 
fore this invention might glide them out ſmoothly, 
or volley them off impetuoufly, juft as he pleaſed, or 
occaſiom ſuited, by the energy of a- moſt illicit 
knack, which eſtabliſhed a fraudulent practice in 
what had been invented merely for a recreation of 
the mind. Jon to you I am of opinion that fo 
„ 7 talc we i. A ML | "1386 ridiculous 
ruhe ſrequent difficulties, one afier the other, which M. Fouquet 
contrived relative to the penſion, or the fum of money to be ſtipulated 
ſor it, made M. de Monteſquieu declare, „It is eaſy to fee that 
gentleman has not as yet ſhaken off. the old duſt,” 
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ridiculous a pleaſantry could be ftarted by none 
other but by an heretic or janſeniſt, . | 

If there ſhould appear in Italy any new printed 
work worthy of being read, pray do not keep it a 
ſecret from me. - I have the honour to be with every 
degree of tenderneſs and friendſhip. | 


London, Dec. 21, 1729. 


LETTER u. 
To the Same. 


FATHER Cerati, you are my benefactor.— 
Like Orpheus, you make rocks to follow you. I 
have informed Abbe Duval *, that I do not mean 
he ſhould abuſe the politeneſs of Mr. Fouquet, 
but that he ſhould continue his purſuit, and that 
whatever might be the reſult, ſhould in a frien 
manner be ſhared between them both. 

Rome is then at laſt delivered from the mean 1 
ranny of Benevento, and the reins of pontifical ſu- 
premacy are no longer guided by fuch vile hands. 
All thoſe upſtart coxcombs, 8. Marie at their head, 
have diſappeared, and are retired to their native cot- 
tages, there to entertain their .kindred with recitals 
of their former inſolence. Coſcia has nothing now 
left but his money and his gout, Let all thoſe of 
the Benevento party be hanged who have robbed ; 
in order that the prophecy —_— ——— on 
their chief, Jar in Rama audita eff; Rachel plorans 
filios ſuas, noluit conſolari, quia non ſunt, © 

Give us a Pope with a ſword like St. Paul, but 
not with a roſary like St. Dominick, or with a knap- 


| ® It was he carried the copy of the Perſian Letters into Holland, 
and had them printed there to the author's great expence, who 
never derived any profit from . | ack 
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ſack like St. Francis—Arouſe from your lethargy.— 
exortare aliquis. Are you not aſhamed to ſhew us 
ſtill the old chair of St. Peter with a broken back, 
and all over worm-eaten? are people to look upon 
your coffer, in which, forſooth, are ſuch magazines 
of ſpiritual treaſure as on a quackiſh box of or- 


vietan or mithridat? To ſay the truth, you make a 


fine uſe of your infallibility by employing it to prove 
that Quenel's book is worth nothing; but you do 
not preſume to exert it in deciding that the Em- 

peror's pretenſions upon Parma and Placentia are 
groundleſs. Your triple crown reſembles very much 
to the laurel one, which Cæſar put on to cover his 
baldneſs. Preſent my acts of adoration to Cardinal 
de Polignac. I was three days ago received a mem- 


ber of the Royal Society of London; where there 
was mention made of a letter from Mr. Thomas 
* ,Dhiſam to his brother, defiring to know the ſenti- 


ments of that learned body concerning the aſtrono- 


mical diſcoveries of M. Bianchini. Embrace on my 
behalf, if you pleaſe, Abbe, the dear Abbe Nicolini. 
El lute you, dear father, with all my heart. 


London, March 1, 1730. 


| For 7 45 15 of 8 Ib | 
76 Anf, L. Abbe Venuti ®, ar Clerac. 


00 1 HAVE. received, Sir, the honour of your letter, 
with much more pleaſure than I ſhould have thought, 
on being made to know. that L'Abbe Cherac, whom 


I already 


This learned Italian ſprung from a diſtinguiſhed houſe in 
Tortona, was ſent into France, by the Chapter of St, John de Latran 
- as vicar: | of the abbey of Clerac, which Henry the Fourth 
_ © conferred upon this Chapter after his abſolution. He was next 


n nl 
3 o Emperor 


of Tuſcany, but is now-retired to his native country. 


4 
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J already held very high in my eſtimation, is brother 
of the Chevalier Venuti, with whom I contracted a 
friendſhip at Florence, and through whoſe kind of- 
fices I was honoured with a place in the academy of 
Cortona, . I earneſtly ſupplicate that you will enter- 
tain for me ſentiments congenial with thoſe of your 
brother. I have learnt by letter from M. Campagne, 
the elegant preſent you have entruſted him with for 
me; and that lays me under the greateſt obligation 
to you. Mr. Baritaut had already made me read a 
part of this work; and what pleaſed me infinitely in 
your diſſertations, was to diſcover wit and learning 
united, ſo rare a phenomenon in the literary world ! 
You are the cauſe, Sir, that the academy of 
Bourdeaux preſſes me ſo violently to obtain an arret 
of the grand council for creating twenty aſſociates, 
inſtead of twenty pupils. The great defire ſhe has 
of boaſting your enrolment on her liſt; and the dif- 
ficulty ariſing on the other hand from all the aſſo- 
ciates places being filled, inſtigates her with the 
deſire of ſeeing new places created. The affairs of 
Cardinal de Polignac, and others, have proved 2. 
obſtacle to this arret's being not yet obtained. 
write however to the gentlemen of the academy, 
about removing this impediment, and that you de- 
ſerve, if the door be ſhut, to favour your entrance, 
a breach ſhould be made. I hope, Sir, that next 
year, in caſe I ſhould return to my provincial reſi- 
dence, I ſhall have the hondur of ſeemg you at 
Clerac, and of © inviting you to Bourdeaux. I ſhall 
cheriſh. every opportunity that may contribute to 
encreaſe our acquaintance ; no body can be more 


1 ** ly yours than I am: 

P. S. When you write to your brother the Che- 
valier Venuti, be ſo good as to relate to him a thou- 
ſand things on my behalf. His excellent qualities 
are ever preſent in my mind's eye. 
ren B 3 1 
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EO REN ER IV. 
fo the Abbe Nicolini , at Florence. 


I HAVE received with a ſincere 1. the letter 
you have been pleaſed to honour me with, dear and 
illuſtrious Abbe, You are one of thoſe men . who 
can never be forgotten, and impreſs an indelible 
ſtamp on remembrance. My heart, my ſoul, all 
all are yours, deareſt Abbe. 
_ You inform me of two very agreeable articles; 
the one is that we are to ſee the noble Cerati in 
France, and the other is, that the Marchioneſs Fe- 
roni has not forgotten me. I pray you will be ſo 
as to cement with the one and the other, that 
jendſhip they have been ſo kind as to honour me 
with, and of heh I would fain be thought worthy. 
I cannot help being vain about one article, nay of 
boaft ung. ths although born on this fide of the 
ria have been as much charmed by her mani- 
fold excellencies as any of you, who drew your firſt 
breath on the other fide. 

I am now at Bourdeaux about a month, and pro- 
poſe continuing there three or four months longer, 
where I ſhould be inconſolable were that to prevent 
the pleaſure of ſeeing my deareſt Cerati ; but in 
that 48 I muſt — to preſume on his coming to 
viſit me at Bourdeaux. i there would ſee his 
friend, and through. that occaſion, enjoy a better 
view of F rance, in which there is nothing worth the 

but Paris, and the diſtant proyinces, becauſe 
the tter have "not as, yet been devoured by the 


* When tbe Abbe Marquis Nicolini, who was but a abr 
admirer of the miniſtry of Lorraine, received orders not to return to 
Tuſcany, M. de Monteſquieu on hearing the news cried out. O 
I | am fare my friend Nei mal have due fome bold cub * 


former; 5 
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former; he then muſt ſhape his way along the two 
ſides of a ſquare, inſtead of proceeding on it's diagonal 
line, and conveniently 8 in a Nor rf of our more 

provinces, w are e bordering on 
the ocean, and Mediterranean. 5 | 
What think you now of the Engliſh? Behold 
how they cover all the ſeas. They are like an im- 
menſe whale, et latum ſub pefiore poſſidet equor. The 
queen of Spain has taught Europe a grand ſecret, 
to wit, that the Indies, which were believed to be 
attached to her by an hundred thouſand chains, 
holds to the Spaniſh crown but by a weak arid very 
ſlender thread. Adieu, dear and illuſtrious Abbe, 
grant to me the ſame cordial ſentiments with which 


my boſom glows for you, I am with eyery mark 


of reſpec. 
| Bourdeaux, March 6, 1740. 


LETTER. V. 
To Mr. Cerati, at Piſa, 


YOUR letter, Sir, came late to hand. It 
is dated January the 1oth, and I did not receive it 
till the 5th of May, at Bourdeaux, where I have 
been for a month paſt, and ſhall continue for three 
or four months longer. Promiſe to me, nay ſwear, 
ITT es net in ide wk ſhall paſs through 
that city, you will come and ſee me. at Bourdeaux 
and make that your way in returning to Italy. I 
have already obſerved to Nicolini, that there is no- 
thing more in it than in purſuing the two ſides of a 

rallelogram, inſtead of following the diagonal line; 

y which direQtion the beautiful part of France is to 
be ſeen; but if on the contrary you ſhould chuſe 
traverſing by the midway of the kingdom, you then 
can ſee Paris only, but not your friend, However, 
4.4 B 4 obſerve, 


ey, * 


* y 


* 
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obſerve, that this is meant in caſe I ſhould not be 
at Paris when you ſhall be there; but whether abſent 
from or preſent in that metropolis, I ſhall take care 
of all due honours being paid to a perſon. ſo deſerv- 
ing, and that is, by the introducmg you on our 
Mount Parnaſſus. If you ſhould incline for viſiting 
England, let me know it, that I may give you letters 
for ſeveral of my friends there. In fine, I flatter. 
myſelf with a pleaſing hope, that you will from time 
to time let me hear from you during your voyage, 


and inform me by letter, how you proceed. 


addreſs is either at Bourdeaux or at Paris, 8 
Dominic ſtreet. You are going to enjoy the moſt 
agreeable tour that can be made. regard to 
finances, if at Paris, I ſhall be your mentor. In 
that ſurpriſing city, you will ſee crowds of meri- 
torious people trudging on foot, and the gaudy 

occupied for the moſt part by worthleſs 
coxcombs, Cardinal de Polignac has judged right 
in not going to the conclave, and in leaving this 
affair of eccleſiaſtic intrigue to be determined by 
others; he is however in a very good ſtate of health, 
and that is the moſt important of affairs both to 


himſelf, © and his friends. You will find him as 
amiable as ever, though he is not now in the faſhion. 


Farewel, illuſtrious Sir, and be perſuaded that I not 
only now am, but ever ſhall, while life endures, be 


actuated by the moſt affectionate ſentiments for your 


welfare, As much as the world in general eſteems, 
ſo do I love your merit; and in whatever real m you 


may be ſtationed, you will be ever preſent to my 
thoughts. I have the honour of being with the 
"moſt profound reſpect and eſteem. . 


ry LET. 
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LETTER. VI. 
To Abbe Venuti at Clerac. 


I HAVE but juſt time, Sir, to write to you a 
word or two. Some of your friends have applied to 


me to ſpeak to Madame de Tencin about certain. let- 
ters that have been written againſt you. But as I 


-am altogether in the dark concerning this affair, and 


am abſolutely ignorant whether they mean the firſt 
letters, or any new ones; be ſo good then as to 


clear up this matter. Communicate to me what 


you deſire I ſhould fay to the cardinal, whoſe arr- 
val here is expected ſoon; for you may believe me 


to be, without any reſerve, your openly avowed and 
very reſpectful friend, | | | 


Paris, April 17, 1742. 


* Abbe Venuti had ſcarce been inveſted with the adminiſtration 
of the abbey of Clerac, when a party in Rome was formed againſt 
him, and by the very chapter that had ſent him, in order to work 
his being recalled. And the interfering of Cardinal de Tencin was 
a to effectually injure him. "The chief complaint urged 
againſt Venuti, was, that the remittances out of the revenue of the 
abbey were not ſufficient, which default was laid to his account; 
although the complaint of deficiency was cauſed by the conſiderable 
tenths, or tythes with which the abbey was taxed, beſides the oc- | 
caſional diſburſements for repairing, and other proceſſes ; in the de- 
fraying of which, a part of the revenue was unavoidably employed, 
He was not moreover looked upon with a favourable eye by the 
miſfionary Jeſuits, appointed ſince the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
to preach on all feſtivals, and on Sundays in the abbey- church in 


this town, Which, in deſpiie of ſuch political precaution of the 


fathers, has continued ever ſince to be entirely inhabited by Proteſ- 
tants,, without there being ane inſtance to be quoted of a ſingle Hu- 
perſuaſion. 


guenot's being made a convert to the Romiſh 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 
To Abbe de Guaſco, at Turin. 


IAM very glad to leam, my dear friend, that 
the letter which I gave you for our ambaſſador has 
rendered Turin agreeable to you, and made it to 
compenſate in ſome manner for the harſh treatment 
you had met with from the Marquis d'Ormea ®. 1 
was very certain that Mr. de Sennectere and his 
lady would be very well pleaſed with your acquaint- 
ance, and that from the moment they ſhould be 
made to know, who you are, they would receive 
you with open arms. I commiſſion you, Sir, to 
aſſure them how gratefully ſenſible I am of the very 
obliging regard with which they have honoured 
my recommendation. I alſo congratulate you on 
the pleaſure which you will have in travelling with 
the Count of Egmond. He is indeed one of my 
friends, and one of the nobility for whom I have 
the greateſt eſteem. I accept of the appointment 
to ſup with you at his houſe, on your return from 
Naples. But I am very apprehenſive, that if the 
war continues, I muſt go, and paſs my time ob- 
ſcurely at la Brede. The commerce of Guienne will 
in conſequence be ſoon at its laſt gaſp, becauſe 
our wines will remain in our cellars, and in that ar- 
ticle you know conſiſt all our riches, I foreſee that 
the proviſional treaty between the courts of Turin 
and Vienna will deprive us of the Commander de 
Solar, and in that caſe I ſhall regret Paris leſs. Sa 

a thouſand things for me to the Marquis de Breil. 
Humanity will be under a laſting obligation to that 
gentleman for the excellent education which he has 


* Miniſter to the king of Sardinia, 
2 given 
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given to his royal highneſs the Duke of Savoy, of 
whom [I often moſt noble inſtances. I own I 
am not free from the tincture of a pleaſing vanity 
on this head, by enjoying a completion of that 
laudable idea which I had formed of this excellent 
man, when I had the honour of knowing him at 
Vienna, I ardently with for your return to Paris, 
before my departure from it, till when I reſerve to 
myſelf the ſatisfaction of letting you into the ſecret 
of the temple of Gnidus*®. Endeavour to ſettle your 
family affairs in the beſt manner you can, and aſſign 
over to a more favourable time all thoughts of a 
due reparation for miniſterial wrongs done to your 
houſe. It is in your own upright principles, your 
prudent conduct, and laudable occupations that you 
are to ſeek, at the preſent time for arms, conſola- 
tion, and reſources. The Marquis d'Ormea is not 
a man to flinch: and on maturely conſidering the 
ſituation of affairs at your court now, there would 
be but little attention paid to your repreſentations. 
The ambaſſador ſalutes you; his eyes begin to be 
opened, and to ſee his female friend in a point of 
light, to which I have ſomewhat contributed, and 
am not diſpleaſed with myſelf for ſo doing: becauſe 
this made him out an ugly and diſhonourable figure, 
—adieu.— | 
Paris, 1742. 


The preſident had made a preſent of this work to the Abbe, 
on taki 1 of him at Turin, without telling who was the author. 
But he told him fince with this farther * that it was 
the execution of an idea which has been ſuggeſted 10 .him-in the 
company of Mademoiſelle de Clermont, Princeſs of the 

whom * had the honour of frequently viſiting; and that the ſole 
intent of it was to make a poetical picture of pleaſure, 


PTY * * 1 
eee 


* * 
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LETTER VIII. 
To the Count of Guaſco, Colonel of Foot. b 
I WAS charmed, my dear Count, on receiving 


a proof of your kind remembrance, in the letter 
which your brother ſent to me. Madam de Tencin 


and other, perſons to whom I have paid your com- 


pliments, have commiſſioned me to aſſure you with 
what acknowledging. ſenſibility they have been ac- 
cepted. I am ſorry that it is not in my power to 
fatisfy your curioſity concerning the letters, of the 
lady our friend. It is a ſecret * that I am under a 


| promiſe of not revealing. 


The confidence with which you are pleaſed to 
honour me, demands, that I declare frankly my 
mird on the intereſting ſubject of your letter. I am 
not to conceal from you that I have communicated 


it to Commander de Solar, whom you are to look 


upon as one of your friends. We both. concur in 
opinion, that the offers made by M. de Belle-Iſle, 
in order to attach you and your brother 1 to the 
ſervice of France, are by no means acceptable, 


After the advantageous reports that have been made 


of you to him in M. de la Chetardie's letters, it is 
inconceivable how he could flatter himſelf with the 


notion of retaining you, by the propoſal of a rank 


inferior to that yon have had under other banners. 
I do not know upon what is founded the report that 


On the day of Madam de Tencin's death, Preſident Monteſ- 
teu on going out of his antichamber, ſaid io the brother of Count 
Guaſco, who was with him, Now you may write to your 

brother, that madame de Tenein is authoreſs of the Count de Co- 


minges, and of the ſiege of Calais; which two works ſhe wrote 


ntly with her nephew, M. de Pontvel. I believe there were only 
Mr. Fontenelle and I who knew this ſecret. 
Actually a lientenant-general, and heretofore commander of 
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in France, the military ranks in other countries are 
not deemed as equivalent to hers. Such a maxim 
would be neither juſt nor polite, and muſt deprive 
us of many good officers. I think you have been 
perfectly right to refuſe joining in his expedition, 
till you ſhould have previous and folid aſſurances 
from the court of thoſe conditions, it would not be 
unſeemly in you to comply with. But as you ap- 
to be quite determined on the negative ſide ; it 
. were uſeleſs to trouble you with any more reflections 
upon the ſubject. | 
The propoſals from the Pruſſian ambaſſador about 
raiſing a foreign regiment, deſerve a more ſerious at- 
tention, ſo that they may ſeem fair to jump in ami- 
cably with. your finances. But one muſt calculate 
for futurity, as well as for the preſent. What af- 
ſurance have you, that on the concluſion of a peace, 
the regiment may not be reformed, and in ſuch a caſe 
what retribution are you to hope in heu of the pe- 
cuniary advances that you muſt inevitably have 
made. Beſides, in the point of intereſt, that court 
cannot be dealt with too cautiouſly. 2 
In regard to the inſinuated advantages that may 
accrue to you from paſſing over to the ſervice of 
the new emperor; you are a more competent judge 
than I can pretend to be, for to decide ſolidly on 
the affair, and too prudent to let yourſelf be dazzled by 
any falſe glare. For my part, being not as yet 
thoroughly convinced of the ſtability of the new po- 
- litical German ſyſtem, I ſhould not incline to found 
my hopes on a precarious, or perhaps, tranſitory 
fortune. From what I have ſaid, you muſt per- 
ceive that I cannot but approve of the engagements 
offered to you, from the Auſtrian ſervice. More- 
over your firſt inclinations were turned that way, 
and the example held out to you by ſo many of 
your countrymen, prove that fervice to be congenial 


10 
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to your nation. The adverſe ſtrokes of fortune 
with which the court of Vienna is now afflicted, I 
look upon but as temporary diſaſters. Becauſe a 
great and long eſtabliſhed power, that has a natural 
and intrinſic energy to ſupply it with reſources, can- 
not be overturned and x4 hr in a hurry, Not- 
withſtanding whatever miſhaps may have befallen 
it, the military ſervice will be always there upon 
a more ſolid foundation, than in a newly raiſed and 
too rapidly fpreading ſtate. It is more than an 
even bett, that the court of Turin will make one 
common cauſe with that of Vienna. Conſequently 
the motives, which in quitting Piedmont hindred 
you from entering into the Auſtrian ſervice, are 
ceaſed in the preſent circumſtances. Nay, I do not 
ſee a better opportunity for your ſneering at, and 
triumphing over the inſolent enmity of the Marquis 
d'Ormea, than by ſerving a court in alliance with 
his, and where too, conſidering what has been for- 


' merly tranſacted, he muſt have no great credit “. 


But you are prudent and cautious, therefore I ſub- 
mit entirely to. your own judgment thoſe conjectures 
of mine, which a ſincere deſire for your welfare, as 


well as the diſcuſſion and candour of reaſon, have 


equally given birth to. I ſhall. learn with pleaſure 
your final reſolution, and am with every aſſurance 


-  Francfort, 1742, 
Under his miniſtry, the court of Turin, in the preceding war, 


had forſaken its alliance with the court of Vienna, to form a new 


one with that of France, Ii is pretended that the Marquis d'Ormea 
upon this occaſion, had propoſed a premium for a negociation with 
the court of. Vienna; that he hould | paſs over to its ſervice, and 
enjoy a conſiderable of which the emperor Charles the VI. gave 


notice to the ki Tad by ſending to Turin under another 
pretext 3 — The Prince of T—— who was to inform the king, 
1 the miniſter forming the leaſt ſurmiſe about his 1eal commiſ- 


LET. 
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LETTER IX. 
To the Abbe de Guaſco. 


THE Abbe Venuti has informed me, dear Sir, 
of the great affliction you have ſuffered for the loſs 
of your deceaſed friend, Prince Cantimir; as well 
as of the intended project to make a tour into our 
ſouthern provinces for the recovery of your health. 
Whitherlever you go, you wall find friends to fill 
up the place of him you have loſt. But, alas, 
Ruſſia will not ſo readily ſupply an ambaſſador of 
equal merit with the late Prince Cantimir. I join 
with Abbe Venuti in urging the execution of your 
project. The air, the grapes, the wine produced 
on the banks of the Garonne; and, above all, the 
native pleaſantry of the Gaſcoons, are excellent 
antidotes againſt melancholy. I exult in the idea 
of conducting you to my country ſeat, at la Brede 
where, to ſay the truth, you will ſee but an old 
gothic caſtle, yet with an exterior pleaſingly deco- 
rated, and of which I took the idea in England. 
Now, Sir, as you are a gentleman of taſte, I mean 
to conſult you about thoſe articles I intend adding 
to it. But there is a more important ſubje& which 
F propoſe conſulting you upon, and that is my 

rand work *, that now advances with gigantic 

rides, ſince I am no longer haraſſed with pariſtan 
invitations to toilſome dinners and fatiguing ſuppers. 
I with much ſatisfaction obſerve my ſtomach to be 
better in conſequence; and I hope that the ſober 
courſe of life, which you ſhall lead with me, will 
prove the moſt powerful ſpecific againſt all your 
preſent ills. I expect Tout arrival here in the ap- 


3 autumn, and long moſt fervently to em- 

race you. wank Bt | 
Bourdeaux, Auguſt, 1744. | 

„. Eſprit des loix, the Spirit of Laus. 


LET- 
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LETTER X. 
| To the Same. 


| WE ſhall ſet out, my leamed friend, on Mon- 
day next; I rely upon your making one of the 


party.—Altho* I cannot make room for you in m 


poſt-chaiſe, becauſe I am to take Madame de Mon- 
teſquien with me; I ſhall furniſh you with horles. 
One of them moves as eaſily as a boat on a ſmooth 
canal, or as a Venetian gondola, or as a bird that 


- . ſkims through the air. Exerciſe on horſeback is 


faid to be very good for ailments of the breaſt. 
The celebrated Sydenham, England's Hippocrates, 
recommends it highly. And we have had among 
us a great phyſician, who, through a perſevering 
zeal for the ſuperior efficacy of his remedy, died on 
horſeback. We ſhall ſojourn at la Brede until St. 
Martin's Feſtival. — There we will ſtudy, wil! walk, 


will plant trees, will lay out meadows—Adieu, dear 


Abbe, I embrace you with all my heart. 
-  Bourdeaux, September goth, 1745. | 


LETTER XI. 
J the Same. | 


' FSHALL be in town the day after to-morrow. 
Accept not of any invitation to dine on Fnday next, 
for T have engaged for your going to Prefident Bar- 
bot's. You muſt be there preciſely at ten o'clock 
in the morning, as we are to begin a reading of the 
grand work which you have heard of. We pro- 
poſe alſo to continue the reading after dinner. 
There will de none other preſent but you, my ſon, 


* The Spirit of Laws. 


nnd 
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d the preſident. You will have an uncontrolled 
libe + hs judge and to cenſure *. . 
ve ſent your anacreontic produdtion to my 
daughter. It is. a * muſt prove 
very flattering to ber. I have read 1 00 your new 
car's gift or epiſtle in the Petrarch-manner, to 
Madame de N. . It is enriched. with fr 
pleaſing ideas. Why, my dear Abbe, you are 3 
poet, and yet by your conduct it ſeems as if you do 
not know it Adieu. = Goon pow 
> n reb. 10, 1745 · . x Gag — 


1 
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l $4} Frm, Cone , 
'YOU e man ebiigingly 
have taken the trouble of writing on he mtg 
of my daughter T. Both 2 are moſt 
votedly yours. We both moſt» gratefully- entreat a 
continuation of that kindneſs. on your part, which 
i n honour! mu. I have been told that the ju- 
—— 9 ical ec or oy, drome | 
 thatany word, phraſe, or SE te en 7 he leſt 


- to correft, alter, or eluci d in hae to remove every 


| ec: 
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A at Bourdezus, 'as' bosſpicusas for her wit, end cee; 
iterary; perſons, as ſhe had been for bor besuty. 
. He bad juſſ married his *. Secondat of Age 
tleman, aid 4 branch of his „Wich a view of Sons 
— — tis * , who} been married 
ſeveral years, ſhould continue to have 95 children. Mademoiſelle 
greatulhſtant to her. father in his com- 


antry into her leftures, by r 


e often to infuſe a 
| * Sir fo 
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| rats * have ſent an embroidered velvet | 
with jettons or counters to Abbe Venuti. 1 did | 
not think them capable even of ſuch an act of po- 
Hens.” There is.nothing important in ſuch a pre- 
ſent but its being that of a great city. In Italy, per- 
haps, ſuch a tary oompliment might give an 
additional conſequence to his Tad, but 1t is already 
too well eſtablithed to need any ſich alliance. 

"You will be ſo good as to tell Abbe de Guaſco, 
that I cannot comprehend what kind of echoes they 
are that could convey to the Mercury of Patis the 
oy ante er gry had been compoſed..in the wood of la 
Brede. I am very angry not to have known it earlier, 
— — wen this D as a part of 
my daughter's = T have the honour to be, 


madam, with the moſt profound — 

* ch yo. ite Vier 5 44 "33.0 7 
err I ET TER xm * * 
& ; ＋. 1 E Funn 4 e e vat oo - 
% ins 4g; 70 . Cera, OSS, Wahre 


nw Tg er 06. Att ina ach 
„FN, Sir, len ker « the Repos ſafely 
arrived at Piſa. Since you ſay nothing about your 
eyes; Fam” induced” to think that they are become 

ter, and gather new ſtrengtk every day. I wiſh 
it — en in order that you may paſs 


life „doch . for. your own ſatisfaction and the 
per of your "friends. © You f y 


ee e Ta fk 7 
SET Vn weniond in the peeing lever. 
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rable reflections which you muſt have made in the 
different regions that you have ſeen and examined. 


There are numbers of people who pay for poſt- horſes 
and run through provinces; there are but few travel- 
lers, and ſcarcely one ſuch as you. Tell Abbé 
Nicolini that he is indebted to us a journey to 
France, and how ſincerely I am his friend. | 


their way, 
Count de 
on the huge 
t to 
have 
in dev 


periwig 


Marquis 


he 
go to Paris for a year to come 


d Ormed. 1 


money to fupport me in a city that 
ing the provinces, anc | 
"all" forts of pleaſure, 
hat true life is. During 
that I am retreated hither,” 
ied myſelf to the work you. 
life advances, and the work recolls, on s 
immenſity. Tou may rely on your be 


= 
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the erg that den receive news of its final comple. | 

r 
| — — * 
ber you with a thouſand embraces. | 


Bourdain, Jan, 46, 2745. mY 
Ir r ER W 
K 2 Abbe de Guaſco at Clerac, , 
10 8 right ; to arichis thets three 


EE of three months ; ſo that 


come this way in the month of Ap al, | fhall 
"ble to farniſh you with the comm 2 


Gut Out 4 HTN articles I will give. you A 00 &; 
ie 12855 your Rae: Beg 1 will 


2 to you the other four. 


told me, that he any Fri Yr ut 


2 ou ha manuſcript copy of Satires* , 
ds will bid for. your — diſſertation, | 
2 8 of a good ſale for every 


the name of Satires, but ſcarce any. 


: 


» _ of . ſelling learned. diſſertations. —— Your 
Cogan, but that 3s. « lo. T aan der 


| 8 ſince the N author is {till * 
3 becomes vqu, Sr, to reproach me. for 

-... not 8 ſent: any news to you, eſpecially who. 
hae never made jt leaſt mention to me of the 
8 of. Mademoiſele Mimi, nor of my — 
erac,. which muſt certainly turn out leſs profi- 


hs e thn K thre old, cee 
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of the vaſt havock you er 
my vmeyard. Lord Morthons 2 
do turnout fo dangerous, as was at firſt 


the public,” exa 


thought by 
perated againſt the Engliſh by the 


ings with thoſe of his congregation ; inaſmuch as he 
does not wear a wig F. He complains of your ſend- 
ing him too many commiſſions: I apply to you the 
porcupine's motto, cominus, eminus. — Father De(- 


— declares, that you have more affairs upon 


err Pn if you were going to make the 
| Provence. Pray obſerve, Sir, it is he 
ſays it, not 1.— While Nee be careful 
ws three things; to preſerve your eyes, to defend 
yourſelf Arey, the 2 of M. de la Mire und 


to avoid — 2 Be Auſtin in yout"contro- 


verſial diſputes: | envy Madame de Monteſquieu the 
happineſs ſhe will enjoy on ſeeing you «gain, —Adieu 
Nr imagine concen you.” be 

W a,» oh | N 1 4 „ hie 
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came 


babe Been 
| ſhocked to hear the tumultuous behayiour of M. le 
Chevalier D' . This pretended Governor of 


made which you directed to me at Ba 
to hand but within theſe few days. 


' Barege is a ridiculous man. 1 Sant al 
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ent war. Father Deſmolets has had no bicker- 
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ribband) muſt have cauſed ſtrange revolutions in his 
head. When I ſhall ſee him in Paris, I will not 
fail aſking him if you have made a great in 
itics by reading his Gazettes. I have related 
— the groundleſs quarrel he ſtarted againſt you, 
and at the ſame time ſeriouſly obſerved how extra- 
ordinary it was, that a man, bom in the States of 
Sardinia, ſhould be ſo anxiouſſy diſquieted on that 
monarch's having the ſmall pox, or being attached 
through two brothers to the court of Vienna, ſhould 
appear ſo. deeply afflicted by any muſhaps that be- 
fall it. Learn — me, my good friend, that cer- 
tain lordly perſonages are never to be diſputed with 
after dinner. Vou acted according to the dictates 
of prudence, in writing to him the next morning. 
Vout letter is worthy: of you, and I am charmed to 
hear of his being diſarmed by it. You have now 
ample cauſe to exult in having triumphed over one 
of our Lieutenant-Generals, without the aid of any 
on, and that on the anniverſary day of St. 
is too. Eo 

Let me know if you are to accompany Madame 
de Monteſquieu to Clerac, becauſe my work ad- 


= vances.; but if you ſhould take the oppoſite road, 


let me know whither. I can forward to you the 

that is ſoon to be ready. 1 hope that your ambiti- 
ous and aſpiring trip to the Pike in the ſouth, will 
turm out of more happy event than your hunting 


after the amiantus, or your fiſhing for trouts in the 


lake of the Pyrenean Mountains. I obſerve, my 
* Sir, that difficult enterprizes have great charms 

you; and that you are more impelled thereto 
by mental. curioſity, than by bodily ſtrength. Re- 
member that your eyes are. but little better than 
mine. Leave it then to my ſon, who has good ones, 
to clamber up to the tops of mountains, there to 


2 The Spirit of Laws. 
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extending of natural hi 
= bet bows for — — 
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1 HAVE =y — Sir, your,  diartation. upon 


pleaſure, and am certain that I ſhall adorn your 


head with a ſecond laurel crown from my garden, 


if ydu be at 4 — as 1; hope you will, when 


the academy ſhall have decided in your favous. 


The ſubject is beautiful, vaſt, intereſting, and you 
have treated it in a maſterly manner lam pleaſed 
to ſee you in idea hunting on my ground, —Y out—and 
ho would not be fo on ſeeing ſuch a ſportiman ? 
There are tyo articles in your diſſertation which 
I-wiſh- you would clear up. Phe. firſt. is, that ac- 
cording as the text now ftands, ore might be induced 


to believe, you rank Carthage after the ſecond Pu- 
nie war, as among the autonomous cities ſubject to 


the Roman empire. You muſt; very well know, 


that ſhe then continued to be a free ſtate and intirgly | 
independant. The ſecond ohjectivn relates to what 
vou ſay concerning the title of Eleutherian : vou 


indicate no difference between the towns that took 
this title, and thoſe which took that of Autono- 

mous. Von have touched but ſlightly on , 
which merits to be ſeriouſty - cleared up- Jou 


Fm be ee that there, are. Bun Go 
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upon this ſutzzect, and that in the ſenſe of many 
| men, Eleutherian ſignifies ſomething more 
than Autonomous. I adviſe you to conſider this 
affair attentively, and on its account to give ſome 
additional matter to your diſſertation. I have had 
a berlin made on ſe, that you may be car- 
ried with more eaſe and convenience to Clerac, a 
you love ſo much. We ſhall have no more 
diſputes about uſury, and that will gain you two 
hours a day. My meadows want you, and the 
ſmart lively ſervant ꝰ never ceaſes to ſay,” % O now 
if the Abbe were here.” I anſwer for that lad's be- 
ing very docile to your inſtructions; he will make as 
many trenches to carry off the Water as you pleaſe. 
Let me know if I may flatter myſelf with the hope 
&f your coming along the Guierne; becauſe in 
that caſe I may now profit of an opportunity that 
1 _— ſending divedtly' _ e 1 
, printer ie ö a 7 
In order to enjoy you myſelf, Treleaſe youfrom 
promiſe, and the 'readier, fince the'impreſſion of the 
work is not now to be made in Holland, much” leſs 
in England, becauſe ſhe being an enemy we are to 
curry an no exchange of commerce! with her, but that 
of -earinon-balls.-: n no means 
ini che ſame predicament, betauſe we are not to 
Jook- 9 ſtate of warfare with 
- cacti" and if we beſiege their ſorts, and they 
make our battalion priſonem . there is no harm 
meant on either ide; and it is done only by way of 
military amuſement. Tberefore you can have no 
ent, Mr for leaving us. Vou will. d de 52 87 
9 39> er e tot Pn 
pal labourer at the M. de Montehyuiew, | 
EEE t of, Laws, io which, M. 


ieu alludes. 
* 


- 


ET "ar the 5 f AM. where” nine Fleck 
s by the king of Sardinia, ; 


received 
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received as a friend in Guienne. I thank you for 
having ſpoken of me to the Serenifſimo, and am 
much- flattered with his obliging remembrance of 
my having paid my court to him at Modena. 1 
will ſend you one of my books, which you requeſt, 
for him. You will find — ſubjoined the notes, 
but rather obſcuring than elucidating *, which are 
ſent to you by the chapter of Cominges. You 
muſt be very ſimple, and unexperienced, my dear 
Abbe, to imagine that the members of a chapter ever 
e themſelves the trouble of making literary re- 
; it is not I; > dot ny ego eta Jay of a 
ter, that gives you the friendly advice of addrefling 
cheer, to ow hands. Let not that however 
2 your hiſtory of Clement V. T; you have pro- 
miſed it to our academy; return and you will work 
much more at your eaſe upon the tomb of this 
pe T. I deſire that you will not omit the article of 
Viking , for 1 apprehend that you are too ti- 
1 to treat of this affair, and therefore deſire no 
ur diſpatching it in a note. Your re- 
— Ne wake make you read the works of leamed 
men; and a touch of | gallantry will make you read 
the works of thoſe who are not. I have ſent your 
medal to Bourdeaux, with orders to deliver it to 
M. Tourni, that he may forward it to the intendant 


of Languedoc. My dear Sir, this affair is attended | 
ST two difficulics,- the one is to come at the "| 
} D905 \ 
* Theyirelated tothe hi of Clement de Gout, whois hithep ' 
of N —.— of 3 aud ſince pope. 
% | 1 never 6 
©: 4/The tomb of this pope is ke” e church of Uſa, 
. ing io the family 
of de Con. . 


X Some biſtor ee N, l. that, Brunilſeode, counteſs of 
chu. was the miſtreſs. of Clement, when he was archbilbop vf 
Bourdezus, and that he CONE to di "Her "with marks | 
of tad _ his * im wenn 
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medal ; and the other, that the medal ſhould come 
to. you. Adieu, L reſpect you, I ſigh for ou, and 
in the mean time preſent the "Ry uſions a 
n 16 | 


LETTER XVII. 
75 the Same. | 


My dear Abbe. 1 j Sy 8 ſooken. to 
but. of vague matters, but now I come to i 3 
a more preciſe nature. I am anxious to publiſh, my 
work. as ſoon as poſſible. I ſhall begin. to-morrow 
to give the laſt hand to the firſt volume, that is to 
the firſt thirteen books, and I think you may re- 
Aye them in about five or ſix weeks, As I have 
ery ſtrong. reaſons to have nothing 0 do in this 

þ+ with Holland, and much leſs with England, I 
| intreat-that 1 may be let to know, if you. perſevere 
in the reſolution, to make the tour of Switzerland 

| before you viſit the two other countries: becauſe. in 
that caſe you muſt depart garnet from the 
delightful climate of Lan 1 ſhall ſend my 
ecke: to Lyons, which you, will find ready as you 
through that city. I leave ou to aut own 

ee choice, Geneva, Soleure, or e. While you 
are continuing your voyage, and the printing of the 
firſt volume, being commenced and proceeded on, 
I ſhall ap ly myſelf cloſely to a completion Who 
ſecond — e 
according to directions when you pleaſe to 
ſend them This wi | conſiſt. of ten books, and the 
Ls of ſeven. They will volumes- in 4to. 
or your” anſwer upon this ſubject, and to- 
ben fare of your ſetting off ditechy, withont your 
Ropping at either right or left. I moſt ardently — 


3 
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that my work may be honoured with a god-father 
ſuch as you. Adieu, my dear friend, and think that 
I embrace you. 9 ; og 

Paris, December 6, 1746. | 


LETTER XVIE. 
To the Same. | 

MY letter to which I have received your anſwer 
has produced a quite different effect from what i 
expected; it has expedited, it ſeems, your depar- 
ture, inſtead (as I relied on) of making you tarry, 
to receive ſome news of my manuſcript having been 
ſent off; that was at leaft the literal and ſpiritual 
ſenſe of my letter. But having heard ſince that 
time of the Auſtrian army's paſſing the Var, I be- 
gan to reflect that you were a Piedmonteſe, that 
therefore it muſt be very diſagreeable to a man who 
thinks only of his favourite books, Jas choſen ſtudies, 
and not at all of the affairs of princes, to be in a 
ſtrange country during ſuch circumſtances as the 
preſent, and that therefore you might take it into 
your head to repair to your own country, and the 
more ſo, if the report be true that your friend the 
Marquis d'Ormea is dead or out of favour “. I told 
our common friend Gendron, the diſagreeable ſitu- 
ation into which ſuch an event muſt have plunged 
you, and he is quite of the ſame opinion with me. 
We hoped indeed that at the concluſion of a peace, 
you might enjoy with more tranquillity the ſweets 
of France, a country which you love, and Where 


* Both articles were true; for this miniſter ving that his 
influence at court diminiſhed daily, be fell into a flow and conſump- 
| tive makidy, of which be expired in the midft of tortures and ago- 
r n 
va 


2 
** 


* 61 
a Es 5 1 
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| I RN EE. Perhaps, my dear friend, : | 
e puſhed my ſcruples too ar on a certain ar 
but in that I rely upon your prudence and wiſdom. 
Moreover, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, I do not 
think it proper for me, to ſend my book to be 
printed; and the more ſo, becauſe I am uncertain 
what part you will take. If you think of remaining 
m France, I doubt not but you will reviſit the Ga- 
ronne, and write another diſſertation, in order to 

obtain a new premium from the academy of inſeri 
tions. In that you will imitate the Abbe le Beuf“ 
(or Ox) l being ſo heavy an ox as he. Fare- 
well, I embrace you with all my heart. 

| Paris, Deqember 24, 1746. 


LETTER XIX. 
To the ſame Abbe de Guaſco, 


vo have bern true to your word, Sir; ſent me 
3 letter: w are ſome articles of 
no value. I had written to you that I ſhould ſend you 
a part of my work, but on the condition, that on 
receipt thereof, you ſhould not be amuſed from it by 
72 other purſuits; now, Sir, what is the nature 
our proceeding relative to this contract? Why 
—— for the arrival of, you have 
_ - wantonly ſet out on your ſeveral excurſionary tours 
of curiofity. My opinion is, that when the ſyſtem 
3 the metempſychoſis takes place in you, your next 


® The Abbe le Beuf wat a prebemdary of Auxere, and a mem 

| ber of the ye ind — s and Belles Lettres. He ob- 
tained two or three prem this academy, His diſſertations 
abound with NE but are very heavily written. The 
55 upon his name cannot be made to ſound ſo well in Engliſh as 
Vous miterez en cela L Abbe 8 mais vou ne ſeres 


aufs Beuf que lui. 
appearance 
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appearance on our globe, will be in the perſon of a 
profeſt traveller adviſe you to get yourſelf cured 
of this folly.— But from ſuch whims let us now turn 
to matters of more importance. 

In three mk, you ſhall receive from me 
fifteen or twenty books that need only to be read 
anew, and copied again; by which means, of five 
parts you will have received three, which are to 
conſtitute the firft volume: I then . ſhall proceed to 
work upon the ſecond volume, which you may ex- 
pect to receive about two or three months after. IE 
you have no excurſtons, either literary or gallant 
to make in Languedoc, you would do well to re- 
ſume your poſt of confeſſor to Mademoiſelle de 
Monteſquieu, or that of penitent ta the Biſhop of 


en. | 
But whatever may be your deſtination, and in 

whatever place you will point out to me, I ſhall 

ſend to you at the end of April, the firſt volume, — 

If you think it may be neceſſary to have a paſſport 
from our court, let me be your laſt reſource, be- ; 
cauſe in my opinion, it is better to employ the in- | 
tereſt of Mr. Le Nain, or Mr. de Tourni— What 

I fay is not an evaſive pretext, from rendering you 

all the ſervice I can, but from a certain knowledge 

that intendants have more power in that quarter, 

than a preſident who does not act in office. I em- 

brace you with all my heart. 2 


Paris, February 20, 1747. 


vi 


LETTER XX. 


I HAVE ſpoken to M. de Poze, who ſent me 
off in an aukward, , and unpolite manner, , ſaying 
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forſooth, that he did not meddle in ſuch buſineſs, 
and that the proper perſons to be applied to were 
Mr. Freret“, and the Count de Maurepas. He 
farcaſtically obſerved, that it was the common 
phrenzy of all thoſe who had obtained a premium, 
to think they ought to be forthwith admitted as 
members of the academy. In my opinion he has 
ſomebody elſe in view. I ſpoke on the ſame day 
to Mr, Du Clos, who ſeems to be very well in- 
elined, but then remember he is but one of the laſt. 
There is no way of ſecuring Mr. de Maurepas' in- 
tereſt, but through the Dutcheſs of Aiguillon your 
favourite muſe. If I propoſe it to her, it is morally 
certain that ſhe will do nothing in the affair. But 
if you write to her yourſelf, ſne will ſpeak to me 
upon the ſubject, then I ſhall ſay ſuch things as will 
make her your ſanguine patroneſs. If you ſhould 
win another premium, that would ſmooth all diffi- 
culties. Father Deſmolets told me, that you are at 
work; ſo am I: but my work goes on heavy. 
The Chevalier Caldwell has informed me by 
letter, that you were tempted to accompany him 
into Egypt, to which I made anſwer that it was, no 
doubt with a deſign of ſeeing your brethren the 
mummies. His adventure 'at Toulouſe is very 
laughable T. It ſeems that in this city, the folks 
are as fanatically mad in political as religious affairs. 
Then perpetual ſecretary of the Academy, 
- + The Chevalier Caldwell, an Iriſh gentlewan, having opt for 
-ſome time at Toulouſe, uſed to amuſe himſelf with catching birds 
out of the city, As he was obſerved to go out early in the morning, 
and ramble about the city followed by a little boy, that often held in 


his hand paper and a pencil, the capitouls (chief magiſtrates of that 
city) — in their great wiſdoms, that he was thus buſied in 
plan 


taki of Toulouſe, at a _ too on France was at war 
with They had him arreſted in conſequence; and as- on 
ſearching his pockets, there was found a wes, of the machirie em- 
— by him in learning to catch birds, and ſeveral cards, beſides 
a catalogue of words on them, which were the names of birds, that 

| the 
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Preſent my reſpectful compliments to the firſt 
preſident M. Bon.“ The firſt phyſical production 
] had ever ſeen, was a treatiſe upon Spiders, writ- 
ten by him. I have always looked upon him as one 
of the moſt learned perſonages in France. His 
example fuſt inſpired me with a noble emulation, 
ſeeing that he had joined ſuch a conſummate know- 
ledge of his own profeſſion, with that of other call- 
ings. Aſſure him of my ſincere thanks for all the 
marks of kindneſs, with which he was pleaſed to 
favour me. I had alſo the honour of knowing Mr. 
Le Nam 7, at La Rochelle, to which place I went 
to ſee the Count of Matignon. I pray you will call 
up anew to his memory, the fincerity of my reſpect 
towards him. It is reported here, that by his pru- 
dent and ceconomical . diſpoſitions, he has banithed 
the enemy from Provence. Your bill of exchange 
is not yet arrived, but only a letter of advice. You 
ſee, Sir, what it is to have a quick and lively feeling, 
you have ſent Mr. Jude almoſt breathleſs for a 
thing, that he might have proceeded. in queſt of, 
with all his wonted and ſolemn gravity. Adieu! 
I embrace you with all my heart. | | 

Paris, March 1, 1747. | | 
the examiners did not underſtand, becauſe written in Engliſh, This 
confirmed their every ſurmiſe of ar. hoſtile intention, and the ſuſ- 


ed Caldwell was put into- confinement, until ſuch time as that he 
d make his innocence. known; the great abſurdity of ſuch a 
ſuſpicion appears, and laſted until ſuch time too, as ſomebody was 
found bold to be bail, and anſwer for his good condut, —The 
cream of the jeſt is, that Toulouſe is not a fortified place. | 

* Firſt prefident of the Court of Aides at Montpellier, counſel- 
lor of ſtate, and member of the Academy of Sciences. He diſco- 
vered the ſecret of ſpinning the webs of ſpiders, and making ſlock- 
ings thereof; and alfo of extrafting _ from them equal to thoſe 
uſed in England againſt the apoplexy. He alſo diſcovered the means 
of rendering the Indian cheſnuts uſefal, in ſeeding ſwine, and making 
a powder of them. He had a very curious cabinet of antiquities, 


+ The intendant of Languedoc. x - 
LET- 
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LETTER XXI. 
To My. Cerati. 


I HAVE received, Sir, my illuſtrious friend 
being at Paris, the letter for which I am obliged to 
your friendſhip. You do not make any mention of 
your health, and I ſhquid be glad to have a better 
guarantee for it than mere negative proofs. You 
have inſerted one article in your letter, which [ 
have read over ſeveral times with a glowing pleaſure, 
and which is that where you fay, you feel a ſtrong 
_ defire of paſſing two years at Paris, and that from 
thence you might probably ſtretch as far as Bour- 
 deaux. Theſe are very agreeable ideas; and on 
my part I have formed the project of going ſome _ 
time or other to Piſa, in order to correct my work 
with you; and where can I meet with a founder 
judgment than yours? The war has fo perplexed 
me, that | have been obliged to paſs three years 
and an half on my eſtate, in the country: thence I 
returned to Paris. But if the war ſhould ſeem likely 
to continue much longer, I will betake me again to 
my rural retreat, and there ſhut-myſelf up ſnugly in 
my philoſophical ſhell, until the return of peace. It 
ſeems indeed to me, that all the princes of Europe 
are deſirous of a peace; if ſo, they are pacific. No, 
not they — for there cannot be any pacific princes, 
but thoſe who are willing to ſacrifice ſomething 
for the ſake of peace; as no man can be called 
- generous, who cannot on a proper occaſion yield 
up a part of his intereſt; and no man can be 
deemed charitable who does not know when to 
give. To diſpute too rigorouſly about ye — 
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intereſt and property, is the ſpunge of every virtue. 
You do not make any mention of your eyes; mine 
are preciſely ' in the fame ſituation, as when you left 
me. I have at laſt diſcovered that a cataract is 
formed on the good eye, which Mr. Gendron, my 
Fabius Maximus, tells me is of a benign diſpoſition, 
and that he will ſoon open the window-ſhutter. 
However, I have deſired that the operation may be 
put off until the next 'pring; for which reaſon 1 ſhall 
paſs the winter here. To mend the matter, that 
excellent man, . our good friend Gendron, is in very 
health, and we frequently ſay to each other, 
Have you lately received any news from M. 
— — „ He is as gay as ever, and reaſons as 

0. — | \ 
A propos; I had like to have forgotten to inform 
u, that on my arrival at Paris, 1 found that city 
— ily delivered from the preſence of the greateſt 
foal coxcomb, and moſt diſagreeable peſt of ſociety 
that 1 had ever known. His voyage to England, 
has procured to me four or five months quiet 
— in Paris; and moſt luckily for me ſince 
his return hither, I have ſeen him but once, and that 
on the night before my departure for the country, 
with the moſt devout and zealous wiſh of never ſee- 
ing him more, — You muſt very well know, that 
by this ſketch, I can mean no other perſon but the 
Marquis de Loc- Maria, whoſe © unparalleled fa- 
culty of tiring is more than ſufficient to torture, 
not only the human race, but to add to the ſuffer- 
ings of thoſe in hell, in purgatory, and make even 
the inhabitants of Paradiſe unhappy. x 
The work you know, is to make its appearance 
in five volumes, to which hereafter may be added a 
ſixth by way of ſupplement ; of which whenever it 
a "My happen, you ſhall have early notice, I am 
ol. IV. D r quite 
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quite broken down with fatigue ;.I now propoſe en- 
joying the ſweets of reft the remainder of my life. 
Adieu, dear Sir, I hope you will always preſerve a 
warm place for me in your remembrance : And on 
my ſide I ſhall ever think on you with the tendereſt 
ſentiments of friendſhip, therefore conclude with all 


LETTER XXI. 
To Abbe de Guaſco, at Aix. 


... VICTORIOQUS Abbe, I announce to you, your 
ſucceſs in having obtained a ſecond triumph at the 
Academy. I have not made any mention of your 
affairs to Madame D'Aiguillon, that lady having ſer 
off with lightning-ſpeed for Bourdeaux : Her 
thoughts are now all engroſſed about her freehold 
affair; to which every other conſideration muſt give 
way for the preſent, even that of the moſt , valued 
\ T manifeſt to you at the ſame time, that at the 
beginning of the next month, the work in queſtion 
will be ready to be copied. I am almoſt of a mind 
to publiſh it in twelves, which I ſhall ſend to you. 
It will amount to five diſtinct volumes in the copy. 
Be pleaſed to let me know what addreſs I am to 
write on your packet; I expect an anſwer from you 
before it can be finiſhed, wherefore you are not to 
let ſlip any time before you write to me, and let me 
know where you ſhall be all the month of June. I 
am glad to hear that your health meliorates; for 


- 


Tube ſubje& for the premium propoſed by the Academy, was 
explain 10 what onſite? the nature and A Src of the Er 


wy that was enjoyed by cities under ſabjeftion to a foreign power. 
| your 
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Paris, May 4, 1747. 


* 


LETT:ER: XX: 


I AM on the wing, as well as you, my dear 
friend, and ready to ſet off for Lorraine with Ma- 
dame de Mirepoix; I addreſs this letter to Mr. le 
Nain, There muſt have been ſomething 17 4 
expreſſed in my letter to him. I meant only to ſay, 
there was every appearance of your becoming a 
member of the academy, but not that you were ac- 
tually one. I make no doubt of a place being 


granted to you on your being preſented to the aca- 


demy, in conſequence of this ſecond victory. I 
thought | had. already informed you of my having 
ſent your ſecond medal to the care of Mr. et at 
Bourdeaux, and he being worth two or three milli- 


ons of currency in our French livres, I thought I 


could not have made a better choice to depoſit your 
treaſure with, Your letter has quite confounded and 
put me out of my bias, ſeeing you to be thus involv- 
ed in a variety of undertakings that would require 
an age for their completion; and that beſides, one 


does not know where certainly to find you, in the 
circle of ten or twelve cities or towns, whole names 


you have recited ; ſeeing alſo. that in thoſe places 
where I was obliged to apply for the printing of my 
work, on account of the preſent war, you might not 
find all the conveniencies neceſlary ; I have ſeized on 
an occalion * that has preſented itſelf to me, and that 


I thought 


Mr. Saraſin Reſident from Geneva, who was returning to his 
own country, and through whoſe hands the author ſent a manu- 
ſeript of the Spirit of Laws to Mr, Barillot, 2 

| Ds Profe 


| 
| 
| 


* 


I thought would prove more agreeable to you than 
to break the chain of your intended voyages. My 
wiſh of preference is, that you would take the road 
to Bourdeaux. If you can be there next autumn, 
or in the ſpring following, I ſhall ſee you with the 
greateſt pleaſure. I rely upon your accepting an 
apartment in my houſe, and promiſe that I thal! not 
treat with my uſual familiarity, a gentleman who has 
triumphed twice in the academy. Farewell, dear 
Abbe; I embrace you a thouſand times. 
Paris, May 30, 1747. 4 | 


Io: ART. TEK  AXV: - 
eg To the Same. | | 


1 HA the honour of writing to you, my dear 
Abbe, whoſe letter tells me nothing but what is 
very true, in mentioning the difficulties which you 
ſhould meet with — this affair, beſides = ſeveral 
voyages, commenced, projected, and to be put in 
excution and on conſideration has m—__ 2 to 
profit of a very favourable opportunity that preſent- 
| we, and which reſcues you from a great deal of 
trouble. | 
I am now to tell you, that for the preſent I thought 
proper to retrench the chapter on the Stadtholder- 
hip. In the now-critical ſituation of affairs, it might 


« 
- 


undergo the diſgrace of an unfavourable reception 


in France ®. And I am reſolved to decline every 


ca 


| Profeſſor Vernet took himſelf the care of inſpecting the edition, 
in which be thought . be allowed the liberty of altering ſome 
words ; at ſuch a wanton meaſure, the author was much piqued, and 
cauſed the diſcarded words to be reinſtated in the Paris edition. 
The author ſhews in this chapter the neceſſity of a ſtadtholder as 


an integral part of the conſtitution of that republic. But England bad 
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cauſe for altercation or chicanery, But that ſhall 
be no hindrance of my giving it to you hereafter 
for the Italian tranſlation which you have under- 
taken to perform, as ſoom as my book is printed, 
I will take care that you ſhall have one of the firſt 
copies. You will find it much more commodious 
to tranſlate from the printed, eee 
IF havs been whelmed with civilities, aQts of po- 
liteneſs, and honours done to me at the court- of 
Lorraine. | have enjoyed moſt delightful moments, 
in converſation with King Staniſlaus. It is very 
bable that 1 ſhall be at Bourdeaux before the ot 
Auguſt. In the interval, until my return you 
ſhould go and viſit Madame de Monteſquieu at 
Clerac. I ſhall not fail ſending to you 
copies of the new edition of my romances which I 
have promiſed to you; one for his Serene 'Highneſs, 
and the other for M. le Nan. Mr orig nes 
or en my heart, - 


LETTER XXV. 
To tie Same. 


a pur for having amuſed you- with falſe 
| e NR Particular buſineſs, by which I 
2 es in Paris, has hindered me from depart- 
ing hence as S nom ever 
on the wing here, like 1 50 „but Le! neverthe- 
leſs be at — a in beginning of 22 In 
the mean time I muſt pray you to E eſent — 
ments for me, and make my court to 
matters about ſo, as to have the Prince of — 
with that bigh wer, which was, by no means ble to France, 
| _ = war with Britain, 3 = 5 N Tg 
0 acephalous vernmen is Without 
to ** on her conqueſts in Funder, | 0 
5 ls _ Counteſs 


"two 


4 


- — 
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Counteſs de Pontac, at whoſe manſion I believe you 
reſide at preſent, and from which ſeat of inchant- 
ment, I hope, you will deign to come to Bour- 
deaux, where we will diſpute upon politics, on di- 
vinity, and I will ſend fact M. le Nain. 
There can be no ham in ſending a romance to a 
eountelior-of./ ſtate But for like yours, 
there muſt be provided a more ſolid entertainment, 
ſuch as is to be found in the thoughts of a Paſcal, 
although the eighteen or twenty ladies placed to your 
account in edoc and Provence (as I have been 
informed by Prince Wurtemburg ) muſt have 
greatly — and rendered you leſs incredulous, 
conceming: adventurers ,/of gallantry. Your caſe 
will not de unlike to that of the hermit, whoſe 
damnation the devil effectuated by ſhewing him a 
Atti hoe. I. always: perceived in you 4 tendency 
— pahd. am ſuxe that in your religious 
wosſhip, gu often felt a mutinous rebel in your 
heart. But let that paſs, you muſt be ſtudious to 
diveſt yourſelf at — I will recommend 
4 — to che care of my daughter-in-law. for that pur- 


L aw Mr. de Boe the other day, and had a 
long converſation with him about. JOU. When next 
you" han nike your appearance in this” part of the 
_ world; vou will be admitted a member of the 52 
dem), n great gate (that is in a diftingiſhed 
| Yet; neverthdeſs my advice to yon, 

is 0 po ns AF another difſerration upon the ſubject that 
is propoſect Jor the premium of next Fear, and as 
this nor only is connected with the one you have 
dready*treated f, but wer you ae e 4 perfect 
eren ee 1051 nnd 2d ove -- maſter 


The" 1 of Ef, which ke ball ih cluſed" to. be 


4 4 ” 


. e ul 60 plopoſed — eſtate of letters in 22 under 
the rei — the Eleyenth. vice ol Mr, de Monteſquieu 
W's. having 
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maſter of the ſeries of the ſeveral preceding reigns, 
you will meet with far leſs difficulties in your pre- 
ſent reſearches. If the memoirs which I had com- 
285 on the hiſtory of Lewis XI. had not been 
urnt , I could have ſupplied you with ſome ma- 
terials for this ſubſecte. . 
If you are ſo lucky as to be adjudged a third pre- 
mium, you then will not want the recommendatory 
aſſiſtance of any perſon, and your reception will in 
conſequence be the more glorious. Vou will have 
as much leiſure time as you pleaſe at Clerac and la 
Brede, where you will not be diſtracted by either 
voyages or ladies. You will be quite at home in 
writing this work, therefore you can execute it 
with much more eaſe to yourſelf, than any other 
perſon can. Adieu, I prefent you with a thouſand 
embraces. MT (ny IEP SS * 2 * A1 ok 5 
Paris, October 19, 1747. _ Wo Oy EU zona WIT 
having been followed, his correſſ ndent obtaitied a third premium 
fromthe academy. The merit of this difſertation is unknown, be- 
cauſe it 2 ar found in the edition of that” author's "difſers 
tations printed at Tournay.. os 4 a of Ot THO 
- A Fa as he compoſed it he threw it into — the fever 
* memoirs which he had formed, for to affiſt bim in ih 
progreſs of this work. But his ſecretary made a more cruel fac ift 
>the flames. Having miſunderſtood! M. de Monteſquieu's dire 
to; throw into the fire his foul copy. of the hiſtory of Lewis the 
Eleventh ; of which he had juſt finiſhed a comparative leture with = 
that of the fair copy, he ramps, < threw the latter into the fire 
And the author next morning, at fight of the foul copy on his 
| threw; it into the fire, from a notion that his ſecretary” had forgot- 
ten to burn it; and by this unlucky,accident we are deprived: of 
the hiſtory of one of the moſt intereſting, reigns on the annals 
the French monarchy, and written too, by the pen that was the | 
capable of diſplaying it. This diſaſter dd vo tap u the 1 
malady of M. 4 onteſquieu, as M. Freron hat 2 his 
eriodical publications ; but in the — 1739, or 1740; becunſe 
de Monteſquieu related this very lamentable event to one of bis 
friends, on the occaſion of an bidery of Lewis the Eleventh, 
liſhed by M. du Clos, and which did not appear till ſome time alter, 
in the year 1740, | 
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„ LESTER XXVII. 
' ies Laff , een 4 | 
5s $1414 7 T8 tht Came. 
Faro. £3 L*9 PF, | g 
ALL. I can tell you is, that I intend to ſet out 
as ſoon as poſſible: for Bourdeaux, and that I hope 
to have the pleaſure of ſeeing you there. I own 
that I owe you my thanks for the two little 
of Bengal, of the ſame race with thoſe of Don 
Philip, which you are to bring me. But as my 
thanks ought to be proportioned to the beauty of the 
dogs I muſt wait to have ſeen them before l can 
appreciate the words of my compliment. It is not 
however for blind fellows like you and me to ſuit 
them properly, [ leave that to my huntſman, who 
in ſuch ſubjects is a very intelligent mortal, as 
well know, and conſequently a better judge 
either of us can pretend to be. Sf ede tage 
I. have ſent my romance to M. le Nain, and I 
think it is. not a little extraordinary to haye a theo- 
logiſt to be the chief panegyriſt of ſo frivolous 'a 
York. I am about ſending a copy of the new. edi- 
* the Riſe and Fall of the Romans to Prince 
ward, who on ſending his manifeſto to me, ob- 
ſervec it was proper a correſpondence ſhould be 
kept up among authors, and that therefore he re- 
queſted my works. T 5 ö nn | SIA 
Lam rendering you all the ſervice: I can here. 
L have ſpoken of yu to the Counteſs de Sennectere, 
h declares herſelf to be greatly your friend; 
Aid not deſign to ſpeak of you to the mother, for 
mother are with you muſty articles, and that have 


but very little place in your affections. Pray pre- 
i 106 80 17% lan SEE £5 C1 91811 US ip i ot 7 1. 
e n e 
EY. >, The Temple of Gnidaz, 
e 4 ms STINT 2 ad * n 931 22S » : 
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ſent a number of compliments for me to the Coun- 
teſs de Pontac : whatever you may ſay in behalf of 
the daughter, I hold ftill for the mother. I am not 
ſo falſely delicate in this article as you are. 

Inform Abbe Venuti that I have ſpoken to the 
Abbe de St. Cyr, who ſays he will attempt another 
effort with the Biſhop of Mirepoix. I never. knew = 
a man who held in higher eſtimation thoſe who 
adminiſter only the offices of religion, or in leſs thoſe 
who prove it“ 

Mr. Lomellini has told me, that during your ſtay 
in Languedoc, you were become a citizen of St. 
Marino 7, and one of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators! of 
that republic. J laughed heartily at the news. It 
could not truly be that qualification which inſpired 
M. de Belleifle with ſo violent a defire of having 

along with him on the banks of the Var, be- 
cauſe he knew very well that you were the native vf 
another country; and I think you did very _ 
in not accepting of his invitation: 
what various interpretation would be fed. up upon 
ſuch a voyage into your 'own country. 

I ardently wiſh I may find you at 8 on my 
return thither, and the more ſo as I want to have your 
friendly opinion in an affair that concerns me 
ally. My fon will not take upon him the 
Preßdent de Mortier, which had long deſtined to 
de his lot in liſe.— I therefore muſt either ſell, or 
reſume the place myſelf. It is upon this alternative 

that we muſt have ſome conference, before I come 

2 This at an Italian le of the 

by the ae | roy ca rig 


+ What gave riſe to this joke; was 2 traveller's arriving in Lan- 
guedoc preciſely at the time when the Auſlrian and Piedmonteſe 
troops bad paſſed the Var. He was aſked of what" part in Italy 
he was a native, to which queſtion be jeſtingly replied, « Of the 
Republic of St. Marino,” a . e do with n 
— 


em CCS 
22 


— — . t — — pr 
= 


played to you, the reaſons for, or againſt either fide 


| Languedoc, Funn have; nn. rw 
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two a final determination. I expect from you your 
ſincere opinion after that I ſhall have candidly dif- 


of the queſtion : contrive matters ſo, as that you 
may not be long waited for. Adieu. 1 
Paris, March oth, 9; hg | 


LETTER xxVU. 0. 
00 > Mn Wane ARR, 


1 HAVE. 2 Sir, not only with 3 
but with infinite joy, your favour thro the channel 
ef Prince de Craon; but as in the letter there is no 
mention made of your health, and that you write 
nevertheleſs, I naturally conclude it to be good, an 
advantage in which I am ſo much intereſted. Mr. 
Gendron is not dead; and I hope you will ſee him 
again at Paris, walking in his garden, with his little 
cane, and not breaking out into an ns of 
admiration, either in behalf of the eſuits or phyſi- 
cians. | But to ſpeak | ſeriouſly, it is a-happineſs for 
ſociety, that ſo excellent a man is till alive. What 
4 loſs ſhonld you and I have in his death. — He 
begins a converſation with me in thoſe words, 
5 have you received any news from M. Cerati?“ 
Abbe de Guaſco is returned from his tour of 


8323 


pl” He bad been W ine regent 8 the beſt 
* time in France; He vet to Auteuil, and choſe 

refide in the houſe of Boileau, his former friend, at whole deceaſe 
be purchaſed it, In alluſion 10 fheſe 1wo. ors, NI, de Mon- 
teſquieu, as he was walking, one day with M. Gendron wade a cou- 
plet; which be jokingly fad, ought to be placed over the grand en- 
trance door, the meaning is. att La this abode, Apollo, always ready 
10 come. 10 our aſſiſtance, quits the art of * that of 
curing,” 
8 a virtuous 
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a virtuous man; but like Solomon and David, he 
too is loſt. The prince of Wurtemiburg has in- 
formed me, that there are twenty-one ladies enrolled 
upon his Iſt. - He ſays, indeed, it is better that num- 
ber ſhould be aſcribed to him than but one; and per- 
haps he is in the right. But in the midſt of his vagrant 
gallantries, he fails not to carry off premiums at the 
academy; he obtained the one of laſt year; and 
has lately ſucceeded in winning that of the preſent. 
In about a fortnight I muſt quit Paris, and ſpend 
four or five months at my provincial dwelling. I 
ſhall take Abbe de Guaſco with me to la Brede, 
that he may perform due penance there, for the late 
irregularities of his life. Madame Geofrin's houſe is 
frequented by the beſt company, ſhe is very deſirous 
that you and T ſhould encreaſe the number.—You 
will oblige me much, by paying my reſpectful com- 
pliments and court to the prince de Craon, and af- 
ſure him that I ſhould deem it one of the moſt 'bril- 
liant incidents of my life, could I have the happi- 
neſs of being for ſome time near him. In the in- 
tetim, I have the honour of paying my court to 
one of an exalted character, and nearly of à ſimilar 
ſtamp, I mean the prince de Beauvais. Believe me 
he has the proper ſtuff in him, and the materials 
equiſite for conſtituting a great man. I plume my= 
felt on forming a jut and precious judgment of 
thoſe who are deſtined to run the career of glory, 
nor have I been much miſ taken. 
In rd of my work, 1 will let you into the 
ſecret, It is actually printing in a foreign country; 
this fact I continue to tell you in great ſecrecy. 
There will be two volumes in quarto, of which 
one is printed, but will not be publiſhed until the 
other is ready. Immediately on the fixed time for 
publication, I will ſend you a ſet, as an homage due 
fo you from my eſtate, I have almoſt exhauſted 
- . myſelf 
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myſelf for three months paſt, in endeavouring to 
finiſh. a ſhort tract, I mean to add to them, and that 
will form a book, on the origin and revolution of our 
civil laws in France.— Although the reading of it 
would not take up more than three hours time; 

et, I aſſure you I have been obliged to work 10 
— upon i intereſting matter, that it has made 
my hairs become white. In order that my work 
were complete in all points, it would be 
that I ſhould give two additional books on the feu- 

dal laws. 1 think have made ſome elucidating 
diſcoveries upon a topic the moſt obſcure in literary 

reſearches, but which nevertheleſs affords a more 
: t ſubject. - If I can be left quiet for three 
months, 1 think I may be able to put a finiſhing 
— to theſe two deſirable books, if not, my work 
muſt go forth without them, 

The favour that your friend M, de Hein does me 
often, to come and paſs/the moming with me, is not 
of che moſt obliging 8 becauſe it proves preju- 
dicial to my york, both by the badneſs of the corrupt 
French which he ſpeaks, and the irkſome prolixity of 

details. He has been juſt now with me, to know 

+ had received any news from you. He takes up 
24 time unmercifully. in complaining. of an old ma- 

lady which he has long laboured under, ta wit, a 

y of making urine; und ſays, that M.'le 

Dran has not been able as yet to 2 8 bim, With 
le Dran he ſeems: to be as little ſatisfied as with the 
Stadtholder.—Pray let me always have ſome, ſhare 
in your. I, nor ever abſolutely conſign ta 
oblivion, a man who. ater e 


e 


3s) * 
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LETTER XXVIIL 
b Prince Charles Edward. 


MOS T illuſtrious Prince, I was at firſt afraid leſt 
that 1 ſhould be charged with vanity for the liberty 
I had taken to preſent you with my work. But to 
whom, with more propriety, can the Roman heroes 
be preſented than to him who makes them to revive 
* in his perſon. I have the honour of being with 
infinite — | 


LETTER XXIX. 


To the Grand Prior Solar, Ambaſſador from Malta, 
| ar Rome. 


SIR, and moſt noble commander, your letter has 
becalmed my ſoul with peace, that before its arrival 
was perplexed with a multitude of little trifling af- _ 
fairs. If I were with you at Rome, I ſhould think 
of nothing but content and diverſity of pleaſures, 
and in the catalogue of my pleaſures would I inſert. 
all your perſecutions of me. I afſure you, that if 
my ſtars ſhould incline me to undertake any more 


voyages, I will go to Rome, and there challenge | 


you to the fulfilling of your promiſe. 1 will 
mſiſt on having a ſmall chamber in your houſe. 
Rome (antica e maderna) hath always delighted 

me. What an intenſity of pleaſure muſt it be 
to meet one's friends at Rome! I muſt inform 


* Alluding to the viftories he had obtained over the Engliſh troops 
during an heroic expedition in the hereditary realms of his forefathers. 


Ju 
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ou that Marquis de Breil has not forgotten me. 
e was at Nice with M. de Serilly. They both 
have written to me a moſt agreeable letter: imagine 
to yourſelf, what a refined ſatisfaction it muſt be 
to receive marks of friendſhip from a man whom [ 
revere. I have replied to him, that if my abode 
were on the banks of the Rhone inſtead of the 
Garonne, I ſhould not have tarried to pay him a 
viſit at Nice, It is no matter of furpriſe to me, 
that you are in love with Rome, for, had I eyes, 1 
ſhould as lieve reſide in Rome as at Paris. But as 
_ Rome's merit conſiſts chiefly in externals, there is a 
too conſtant privation of its excellencies for thoſe 
who have not eyes. | ey 

The departure of the Marquis de Mirepoix, and 
of the Duke of Richmond is deferred. The Paris 
report is, that it has been cauſed by the king of 
England's not chuſing to ſend a titled perſonage to 
the court of France, unleſs one of the ſame rank 
were alſo ſent to his. But that is not the fact, be- 
cauſe the high birth of M. de Mirepoix exempts 
him from the neceſſity of a title“; and that the late 
Emperor Charles the Sixth, who had ſent Prince 
Lichlenſtein his ambaſſador to France, did not, 
through a groundleſs delicacy, make any objection 
to M. de Mirepoix's being ambaſſador at Vienna. 

The true reaſon of the matter lies here; the Duke of 
Richmond is not ſatisfied with the ſum of money 
that is intended to be given to him for the ſupport 
of his embaſſy ; moreover, the Ducheſs of Rich- 
mond is ſick ; and the Duke who adores, would not 
willingly quit her or croſs the fea without her. 
Our political agents here whiſper, that the treaty 
between Spam and England goes on very lamely. 


* He — then a gi}, only; but after his embaſſy to England, 
dnn created a Duke and Peer of France, | 


They 
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They have not come to any agreement as yet 
about the principal point that cauſed the war, and 
which is the mode to be followed, in carrying on a 
commerce with America, or the 90, oool. ſterling 
as an indemnification for the prizes taken. It is 
moreover reported, that in the Spaniſh ports all 
the vexations, delays, and difficulties that can be 
thrown in the way of the Engliſh ſhipping, are 
daily practiſed. Is it not curious for you to obſerve 
a provincial correſpondent dealing out ſuch fine 
articles of news, for which in your eccleſiaſtic way 
either of preconiſation or congregation, you will 
hardly be able to pay me with an equivalent? The 
trade of Bourdeaux begins to revive, and the Eng- 
liſh have been ambitious enough to drink ſome of 
my wine this year. Our commerce notwithſtandi 
cannot be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, but through the 
means of the American iſles, becauſe our deali 
with them is its principal branch. I am very — 
leaſed to know that you like the Spirit of Laws. 
5 The eulogiums given by the the general run of man- 
kind, might flatter my vanity, but yours enhances 
my pride; as muſt all thoſe. given by a man diſtin- 
guiſhed for the ſoundneſs of his judgment . It 
muſt be owned that the ſubject is beautiful, is great, 
and I had often reaſon to fear left it ſhould become 
too great for me. I may indeed ſay that I have 
employed all my life in working upon it; for ſcarce 
had I quitted college, and that very young, when 
the books of law were put into my hands. I 
wanted to diſcover the ſpirit of them, I made con- 
tinual reſearches, but to little or no purpoſe. It is 


I | TIRES: TR 
When M. de Solar had real the Spirit of | Laws, for the 
firſt time, he ſaid * that is a Book will cauſe great revolutions in 


« the minds of the French,” and Waun others is a ſiribing prcof 
of the ſoundneſs of his judgment. ; 


. 
, 


now 


/ 


| 
\ 
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now about twenty years ago fince I firſt ſeized on my 
principles; they are very ſimple, and any other 
perſon wh ſhould have worked as much on the 
ſubject as I had, might in all probability have made 
more of it. But I can with truth declare, that this 
work had like to coſt me my life. Henceforwards 
Fuge how of repos, W n 
more. 

think your happineſs | muſt be cotipleat in 
hebing the Duke de Nivernois at Rome. That 


noble Lord honoured me formerly with ſome marks 


of Kindneſs; he was then but amiable.” My pride 
is hurt at the loſs of not being near him, as he ad- 
vances ſo laudably in the paths of enen. He has 


in his ſuite a man of merit, founded great talents, 
and that is M. de la Bruere “ owe him my 


thanks, which T entreat that you will pay to him for 
me, when"you ſhall next ſee him at the Duke de 
Nivernois'. 
You ſeem not to defire the nps appel 
lation of Excellence; nor to have the trouble of 
ſaying, why the Devil does he plague me with your 
Excellence ? "notwithſtanding the oby ection, $26 0 


the honour of embracing you a d times. 


e 70 
— 5 XXX. 
To the abe and Cov nt de Guaſco, at Paris, 


. 
| - 
4 1 p - — . 4 | p * — 
4 ? 4 o 4 d 5 * 
. 
* * - 


A der us prove, Hluftrious Abbe, — 
you were in the wrong to quit me, and for how ſhort 


a time I can nnn, "1 hereby give notice 


ee of ch iſs of Chrlemine and of ſeveral works writen 
for the theatre, 


| that 
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that I am to ſet out to-morrow for Paris in queſt of 
you. For ſince your departure I feel ſuch. an irk- 
ſomeneſs diffuſed over my mind, as makes me to 
think I am incapacitated either for enjoying myſelf, 
or doing any thing with ſatisfaction to myſelf. It 
was very weak in you not to have paid a viſit to the 
archbiſhop ®, ſince you ſtopt for ſome time at Tours. 
Perhaps he was the only perſon you ought to have 
ſeen; you would have met with a moſt agreeable 

tion. Vou ſhould alſo have made a ſhort trip 
on the left to Verret, where the Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Aiguillon would have applauded your politeneſs 
for ſo doing; and ſurely that was a matter of more 
importance than going to the Abbey of Marmou- 
tier, where. there was nothing to be ſeen but Gothic 
works, and old duſty papers that muſt have hurt 
your eyes by poring on them. The anecdote; of 
your Iriſh friend at Nantz, afforded me no (mall 
diverſion. It was very natural for a banker to ima- 
gine, that when a travelling gentleman ſpoke to 
him about academies, he meant thoſe of gaming, 
and not of literature; beſides, as a money-deal 
man, he had nothing to gain by the tranſactions 
the latter. Thus the vicar ſees in a 
ſteeple of his pariſh-church, and his ſervant maid 


her maſter's breeches. I knew. very well that you 


had given ſufficient proofs ex being a rambler, 
but till now had never ſurmi your having qualifi- 


cations to be a courier. M. Stuart ſays you. have 


* exhauſted him with fatigue. The next time 
that you embark your perſon," be ſo good as to em- 


bark your chaiſe, becauſe people cannot labour 'fo 


eaſily againſt the current of à river, as they can fall 
M. de Raſlignac, one of the moſt illuſtrious prelates. of. bis 


time in France. 


, , ; 1 
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down-with it. I hope that you are not in a hurry 


_ executed in proſe, on which he wanted to conſult ſome able Itali 
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to viſit England; it would be very unkind of you 
not to wait for a perſon who undertakes a journey 
of an hundred and fifty leagues to ſee you. I pro- 


poſe being at Paris about the 15th. You have time 


enough to remove to the Rue des Roſiers, 


| for you 
muſt not be lodged too far from me. 


— July 2, 2749 T | 

297 11 » » 4: Billet to the Same. 

M. d Eſtouteville, my dear Abbe, perſecutes me 
to prevail on you to grant him a fixed hour every 
evening, in order to finiſh the reading and correction 
of His tranſlation of Dante. He promiſes to be im- 
phecitly amenable to all the alterations + you ſhall 
think "neceſſary for him to make. | 

Fe ſolicits your indulgence only for his preface f. 
Vou are not ignorant that he has a very particular 


ſttyle, from which he will not depart, even when he 
dee Count de Colbert d Elloute v ille, was grandſon of the gr 


Colbert, a man of wit, but of u very ſingular caſt. He reſolved on 
wWillating Danze: into French. This projeft had been a long time 


This tranflaton. has never been printed, 

= 4 Tha tranſlator had inſerted in his text ſeveral thoughts and paſ- 
$ taken from the various commentaries upon this poet. C 

to promiſe, he did not always prove to dhe corrections be 

was adviſed o make, which put an end to che reading, and their 
| n 


3 14 * ** req e one, and very ſhort, he @ = 
, 


in his infancy; the attendant woman charged with the care of him, 
equently ſpoke of Paradiſe; Hell, Purgatory, without giving him 
n diſtinſt notions of what were; and that as he grew up, 
bg ceptor often repeated the words without throwing any 


ipht, on them: that when. be was arrived at the years of maturity, 
* eohifulted ſeveral-theologiſts' about their preciſe meaning, who 


left him equally in the dark, But on his travelling in Italy, he 
ſfounch im the firſt-poet of ibat country ſatisfaftory i ion con- 
cerning the nature of thoſe three abodes in the other world, and 
that determined him to tranſlate the work into French for the good 


ſpeaks 


ol his fellow citizens, * 


2 
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ſpeaks to miniſters . Let me know what anſwer 


am to make to him. Remember he is to call on 


you every evening, until the lecture of his tranflation 
ſhall be finiſhed. 


| Paris, 1749. . 


LETTER XXXI. 
| To Me. Cerati, 


ann on a tour a e © 
met with the Meſſieurs de Saint Palaye, who ſpoke 
to me of Mr. Cerati. I conſtantly 2 
about Mr. Cerati. One article diſpleaſed me much, 
and that is my not being 1 with the great 
man, whom they ſpoke to me of with ſo much 
warmth. They informed me that you were in very 
_ health. I return thanks to the air of Rome, 

d congratulate with all your friends on the 

jure 2x M. de Buffon has juſt publiſhed! three 
volumes, which are to be followed by twelve more. 
The three firſt contain but general ideas ; the twelve 
other are to contain a deſcription. of the curioſities 
in the king's garden. M. de Buffon has among the 
leamed in this country a great number of enemies, 
and their e e Judgments, will, I dread, 


" *-He ape: dey wn ion to M, de Chauyelin, thee kooper:of 
the ſeals, concerni uit of law de was then carrying on relative 
to the ducal title 45 d*Eftouteville, which was conteſted with him. 
The minifter, in his reply, made ufe of thefe words, & Sir, I tell 
„ you, that nenther the K ng, the Cardinal, nor Iwill 4 w 
| which Y'Eltouteville replied immediately, —** upon my ward, 


« Sir, you have placed between a, . 

6 bobs. you andthe Cr am the 23 n 2 
© niſters, yet if either my father or grand-father had preſi 

n make af. of ſuch impertinent terms, they would have been le en 


% to a mad-houſe,” —He then withdrew. 
bh E 2 bear 
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bear down the balance . againſt him for ſome time. 
| the wok my os ws find many excellent things in 


wait with diſcretion and modeſty, 

Wellen of the learned in foregn countries. 

I have not however as yet met with any perſon who 

does not allow that there is a great "deal of uſeful 
matter in the work. 

Mr. de Maupertuis, who has believed all his life, 
— given perhaps convincing . proofs that he was 
Py, has juſt publiſhed a treatiſe upon Happi- 
t is the production of a man of wit, fraught 
both with ſound. xeaſoning and Ineſs of ſty le. 
In conſequence of my work on The Spirit of Laws, 
I hear ſome diſſatisfied drones humming and buzzing 
about my years; but while the bees extract a little 
og 2 I am ſatisfied, — What you write to 
t it gives me infinite pleaſure; for what is 
than to be approved of by the per- 
we love. „Sir, to accept the tri- 
=? my moſt ſentiments, | 

e Nor, 2 2 | | 


— 


5 Setra XxxV. 
** RES { Abbe Venuti. 05 


1 
1 OUGHT to thank you my * Abbe for the 
fine book which the Marquis Venuti * has made 
me a preſent of. I have not as yet read it, becauſe 


it is ut my book-binder's; I do not doubt that it is 
worthy. of the name it bears. I wiſh you a very 


dit 


happy year. If you are not at Bourdeaux on 
retum 1 be very much 


12 Th kit k that was 
Het e firſt wor by par pang 
pleaſed ” 
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pleaſed, but cohdude alſo that the academy muſt 
ve loſt its wit, and its learning. "Preſent my moſt 
reſpectful compliments to the counteſs , and em- 
brace her on my behalf, while I myſelf, without 


=o Dl you, wine? are not * ſo 
- Paris, January 17, 2750s Wo I 4 
LETTER -XXX10t 85 
n the Abbé Count de Gusto 
N tar Cant een rad ame) Ld 
Albemarle that you were not in crofling 
over from Calais to. Dover, and kind reception 


which you met with jn London. You will be 
more happy in your acquaintance. with the duke o 


ry "- 
of — 
9 7 . 
* 23 wv 2 


0 


Ri Lord Cheſterfield, and Land Granville, 


Jam ſure that on their ſides, they will ſeek: eve 
occaſion of having you as much with them aa 
can. Speak often and much to them of me. But 1 


do not t your. toaſting ſo often when you = 
8 of Richmond's, Aſſure Lord 
Cheſterfield that nothing can flatter, me ſo much s 


dine. at; the 


his tion, and that ſince he. honours my work 
with a third reading, he will be the. better able to 
tell me what parts of it want to be corrected or al- 


tered. How uſeful hp oye me Wann | 


NN e 

ou, Sir, 0 to be yery vain rious ving 
your work peruſed by a monarch, and who approves; 
all you have ſaid concerning England, 1 cannot. 
rope for ſuch high and mighty ſuffrages; and of all 


r. ankind, kings are perhaps the laſt that will read, 
and what is not 5 8 they will not 


W There is however one ſo- 


* The Counteſs de Poste. | . 
E 3. vereign 


vereign in this world who has read it, and I have 
been informed hy Mr. de Maupertuis, that he ſaid 
n; my anſwer to Maupertuis was, that 1 
2 Wager, IL could put my finger on thoſe 
= has begun a ee denn 1 am very much 
pleaſed with what you tell me about the — 2 
that the tranſla 
of The Spirit of Laws will acquit himſelf as well, 
as did the tranſſator of The Perſian Letters. You 
the contrary) to deliver your recommen- 
deter) letters to = th. bs have nothin 
2 t to tal ien r ee body. 1 
not 2 at the ads of friendſhips you 
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in pan ſome places conceming which he differed 
muſt alſo tell that the Duke de 
tion of the Engliſh; and I hope 
— done very right (notwithſtanding Miſs Pit“ s 
ne * "party, as 4 travelling 1 
0 
| _—_ 
with "from "hoſe "you in Sri in Paris, arid am 


the longer you continue in Londen, 

th We you will reve; ito be hoped, 
| kind" proceedings Engliſh, will 1 75 
77 forget 5 e . „at the head 
1 3 who: I pride myſelf to be. In order 

| that fene be well received here on your return, 
wi commas to ll my all 'my e that ar- 
tele of your ſett fay that in England 
phe Pon e AY he wo I 


women than in any other country. Since the Prince 
of Wales deigns to honour me with his remem- 
brance, 2 — my moſt reſpectful ſentiments to 
Him, und with all humility. _Your, friend embraces 


your 
* Mardi 13, 5 20 * i. : | Tor 2. . 
"Paris 155 . | e 
4 120 8 1 «7 Wen * L 
. : ute wa ah i 
TAL $8 ZN Bt. 2329 * tbiadasq Tit * 43. « +815 & $018 

70 f . , 1 1 ; 

. U 2 * de 218 5 | OT HU DH ene 


| : ; _— N . * b . 1 * L E 1 N 
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1. E T TER XXXIV. 
7⁰ the 1 at Bourdeaux. 


I AM much chagri ar ht ho hear 
that you rib Nall "2A what is ſti 
that you are not pleaſed Vie us: although by 7 


can gather there as been no deficiency ain 
every mark of regard that'is  legitiniarely due ie 
. Exalted merit like yours. I wiſh however you may 


be fatisfied with your voyage to Italy; and I cu 


wiſh alſo, that after this courſe of pilgritnage were 
2 you might be paſſed to ſome ſtate of a more 
happy tranſmigration, and more adequate to your 
perſonal deſert. If you can withdraw your dilſer- 
keeps in as 44g e & F the 
in as cu t were one © - 
billine books, 1 en make it tum out to” your” ad- 
vantage; but your letter gryes me no vom id hope. 
Preſent my compliments to the Counteſt e, und to 
Madame du Pleſſs T. If you continue your Jour- 
3 by land, you will fee the Cömmander 

de Solar at Turin, who Will come wn from 
Rame, Adieu Let nothing _ —hitherto 
friendly ſentiments for me that in 
whatever part of the vor f fall be "you. wil 
always have a fincere and faithful "Gy 


W 4 
Nie N. 1750. ; 


2 2 of who e 


. 


dx 


W D TT oy * ** * 1 33 av AN ' 
ot 2760 oY R 10! dad! 


_ | 3 L E T- 


2 
* 


. 
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LETTER XxXxv. 
e 7⁰ A, Cerai- s 


W Se. 20 3 permit me 
the ix of recommending. Mr. Fordyce to you, 
- profe the unverlty. of Edinburgh, who is 
ven; 5 A pe ay of his leaming, and 
many , uſeful e others of Pally. of 
pc M i wor worthy. pro 
to me, and honours me with 115 ende. 
cg L..reiterate the requeſt that my recom- 
| mendypiog of bim ge. be. agreeable to you. I pray 4 
will ute duce this learned gentleman to Abbé 
7 85 uni, Wen take this opportunity of ſaluting. 
We have hat moſt worthy man Mr. Gendron. 
Fam 1 at lar e and am ſure 
8 be Fe had an excellent phy- 
e N head. And I remember 
umber of B08 = uſed $0 ſpring from 
cate that you will always love me, as 


& Gueſco, now become a 
e Yr W in my . and com- 


; f fand com- 
pliments. 1 10 guſ Bae : n 


Paris, , ;” ui 


o% 1 * 4 1 8 4 v - . * 
#4. 4 . » , 
—_ 


& 255 Ae | vs = 
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to me. in triumph. You are Petrarch, and 1 
no 4 Mr: Tercier + has written 
to thank you in his name for the copy which 
| to him; and to aſſure you that M. Puy- 
fieux had received his with the greateſt ſatisfaction . 
As there have appeared here as yet but very few 
copies, I ſhall not be able for ſome time to let you 
know the ſucceſs of the work among us. I have 
heard it weil ſpoken of; and it ſeems to me to be of 

1 MN wie "4 . f F 


the true poetic tun. 


1 0 
3 


— — nk dear Abbe, — 

are no at Bourdeaux. Lou have left a 

number of friends there, that ſincerely regret your 
from them; and I am one of thoſe Who 


Sund 60 Sener, add wing aulit , dilirieg, 
You act 2 A with him; and 1 think he 


with your generoſity. 
yr ſee Mr. 5 Abbe le Beuf (or ox) Pe | 
be ſpoken to, and if he be not a Beuf (or ox) [he 


»I 7xtoxro LirerAnto petite Francia, The lnervry 
triumph of France, where in, the article of M, de M onteſquieu it 
is ſaid, * if a ſoul ſo great as his auld d in the 

ſenate of Rome, her liberty would flill ſurvive © the ſhame of Wo 
rants,” His name will laft lo than the Tarpeian Rock, and his 


will never fade while s delivers her oracl 
— & le — 1 


reſerv 
n rr eee 
n 
— affairs in Paris. OY known for his 
E eber be ha 
R — Es He 


12. STEEL e OY 5 — 


pe” 


* 


- bis diſmi 
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' muſt A there is but very — t be dor 
rected in your diſſertation. 


& The Preſident Barbot * ſhould find for you the 


diſſertation that is loſt like a needle in the bundle of 
hay, or learned lumber with which his vaſt and chaoſ- 
tie cabinet is crammed: It was very ridiculous to 
have been guilty of any incivility to Madame de 
Pontac, by boaſting ſo much an increaſe of the rent 
which we ſhall not touch; and while too we have 
fo badly managed the affairs of the academy F: 
Send to me what you propoſe adding to the diſſerta- 


tions which I have. Farewell my dear Anne I fa- 
lute and embrace you 1 * 100169 Þ 
'h n re e eee en en 


? i 
RY Wer 4 k 4 % 1 5 9 5 , 4 1 
* 4 * Gi ö * * y-Y : 
: * 
% PR 


> 5 


8 


n T T * * er. nt 


. do ang fatter 3 with - 


Vain hope of receiving a letter from the triumphant 


pen of Abbe de Guaſco. If you were indeed u dif- 
carded miniſter of foreign affairs I, he Mah r 


* He way perpetual ſecretary to the. academy of e 2 
man of Wit, very amiable, and Tx, extenlive literature. But 
he was of 4 Wzvering dilpoſition when any thing was to be written 
or publiſhed which 1s the reaſon that the memoirs of this academy 
are ſo 2 in en y * 1 we are deprived of many maſterly 
mp 1 7 25 ks r 
is — . becauſe 

aA of neee. ar- 
ging 1 2 in proper, order, for the heuer preſenting of 

o the | 
1 Marqu Lav palette the former miniſter of foreign affairs, aſter 
bi mg gr» in a dinner. bo Ns members on all the 
I wich che 
oy — of literary — 2 the Want o r and Abbe 


uaſco, late! ed the. 
hr in e of 2 ae 3 


ty " 221 


to 


e Oo fr 


— 


3 


to your houſe with the kind intention of comfortinę 
you. The good man's occupation now is to run his 
eye over all the new pamphlets, and other fugitive 
publications — or with a moſt obliging prodigality 
to accommodate his bad ſtomach to all the invita- 
tions which he receives from foreign ambaſſadors. 
He nevertheleſs ruins his breaſt in the ſervice of his 
Cantimir, and of his Clement the Fifth. For not- 
withſtanding all the trouble he takes to aniryate 
Cantimir, it will always be deemed a cold, and un- 
intereſting work. But the fault was in his late Ex- 
cellence, not in our friend? 240 
There is now no likelihood: of my going to Eng- 
land; there is a much ſtronger probability of my 
retiring to La Brede. I am now writing. a letter of 
congratulation to preſident De la Lane on his re- 
ception at the academy. Bonardi, who is preſident 
of that academy, has been to viſit and give me a 
detail of all the 9 I. 9 his re- 
turn among all the faſhionable wits who give dinners, 
with the genealogy of each invited to dinner . He 
tells me i on he has addreſſed his firſt letter to the 
newly adopted aſſociate. And I am of opinion that 
vou will think this was quite according to rule. 1 
obſerve; that our academy is converting itſelf into a 
ſociety of Free Maſons, with this difference that 
there is neither drinking nor ſinging, but there is 
much building. Mr. de Tourni is our King Hiram; 


This is an humorous alluſion 10 the yety ſingular lady of * 
gentleman in U A whole favourite. objeft was to know i] 
nealogy of all the families, which he had any knowledge of, 2 
his was the common ſubjett of his converſation with literary men. 
Abbe Benardi in à late tour through that part of I 
viſit to this gentleman in his patrimonial. caſtle, and enriched his 
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mind with a very extenſive genealogical erudition, which. he never. 5 


failed to diſplay on his return to Paris. He was wont to go 

times, and, as he thought, to favour M. de Monteſquieu with a 
diſcharge of it ; which unwiſhed-for communication was very un- 
welcome, and made him often loſe precious hours, boy 


bp 
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he will furniſh us with workmen, but I doubt that 
he will fupply us with cedar. 

I believe the Prince de Cravn is actually at Vi- 
enna, but he will ſoon be in Lorraine, and if you 
will lend me your letter, I will forward it to him. 
I muſt now tell you ſome news from Italy concen- 
ing the Spirit of Laws. The Duke de Nivernois 
wrote about three” weeks ago to Mr. de Forqual- 
quier, in ſuch a-commendatory manner, as that it 
would be impoſſible for me to repeat without bluſh- 
ing. About two days ago he received another from 
him, wherein he is informed that as ſoon as the work 
appeared at Turin, the king of Sardinia read it; I 
cannot even dare to repeat what he has faid on the 
ſubject. Let the following fact be ſufficient ; he 
gave to his ſon the Duke de Savoi to peruſe, and 
that prince has read it twice — Mir. de Breille informs 
me that his royal pupil has declared he will ſtu 
it during life. T muſt, to be ſure, appear a 
ne of ehr mbry in me to tell you this anec- 

But as it is of public notoriety, why may you 
not learn it hm me as well as from any body elſe. 
You muſt now naturally conclude} that I have the 
mofſ _— xeliance '1n the *} of Italian 

arquis de Breille aſſures me that his 
Rog ih — — e 
genius, conception, | and judg- 

1 degree 
e . 


the bookſeller, is 
N of the ing the" Temple of 
Doctor Clancy ? to join 


Cui into Latin 1 


* ed become 
f A Tg | poquas „ and wah Kh E. 
e Grids ima Lat verſe; 


« I, o 8 4 * - 1 
eee eee 
74 k- thc 2 | 1 1 
, was n . 4 Fo 4 © 4 ; | 
, By ; 


| * 
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with the Italian tranſlation *, and the original. Now 
try which you can get for me, either-an amanuenſis 
copy of thoſe verſes, or a conſent from the academy 
to oblige me with. a. printed one, which I. ſhall 
ſpeedily return. 

But a-propos, the Portrait of Madame de Mire- 
poix is extolled to the higheſt degree both at Paris 
and Verſailles. I have no way contributed towards 
its good fortune in the city of Bourdeaux, ſo far on 
the contrary, that I have diſpatched thither Abbe de 
Guaſco to malignly criticiſe it. Now you who are 
the wit of all wits, ought to tranſlate it, which 
tranſlation I would "ſend to Madame de Mirepoix 
actually in London. I have not a copy of it, but 
either the Preſident Barbot, or M. du Pin has. 'You 
know very well it was but a ſtroke of fancy hit out 
at Luneville, as a momentary amuſement for tp 
king of Poland.. . 

I had forgotten to obſerve to you; that there is 
2 compenſation of all things in this world. I have 
22 you of the favourable j 

i tay relative to The Spirit of Laws. There is 

to appear in Paris a large and formidable cri- 

exe on that work; witten by M. Dupin, a 

farmer general; ſo I am now to be ſummoned be- 

fore the tribunal of tax-gatherers, and exciſemen, 

as I had been ſometime ago before the journaliſts 

of Trevoux. Farewell, my dear Abbe, this letter 

is in the Bonardi manner f. oq falute and Fw 
you with all my heart. 


„ The: work of Abbé Venuti. Mr. Valid. axre: 6 amet 
tranſlation of Mr. de Monteſquieu's Temple of  Gaidus in * 
Italian language in the year 1766, in twelves. 

+ Mention has been already made of this writer, e, 
converſant i in the hiſtory of the modern literature of France, but very 
prolix in his own writings, and his letters. Dying, he left a great 
number of manuſcripes upon anonymous, and pleudonimous authors. 
Do 
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Do not however be the dupe of the tranſlation 


which I deſire; for if your mind does not impel 
you kindly, it is not worth the while that you 


| ſhould miſpend a quarter of an hour's time in 


ing about it. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
To-the Abbe Count de Guaſco. 


IT is a great happineſs, my dear Abbe, to have a 
well formed mind; but it is alſo a degree of pru- 
dence to never let it be the dupe of another man's 
cunning. The intendant may ſay what he pleaſes, 
but he can never juſtify the having broken his word 
to the academy, and having led its members into an 
error through his falſe promiſes. I am not at all 
ſurprized, that, become conſcious of the wrong he 
had done to the corps, he labours ſo ſtrenuouſſy to 
exculpate himſelf. But you, Sir, who have been an 
eye witneſs of the whole tranſaction, are not to 
ſuffer yourſelf to be impoſed upon by excuſes that 
intrinſically are of as little value as his promiſes. 
For my "rl I am too well ſatisfied in giving up, 

him his friendthip, to defire any more of it. 
or of what avail is the friendſhip of a man in place 
who is always actuated by diffidence, and gan think 
nothing right but what falls in with his own ſyſtem , 
who knows not how to do the leaſt favour, or to 
render any eſſential ſervice. Let me be far removed 
from the occaſion of aſking him any, either for 
myſelf” or others. And by that deſirable ſituation 
I ſhall be delivered from many importunities. , 


cultura potentis amici: 


a Expertus met. 


It 
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It is prudent to ſhun every woman, who is nothing 
but a coquette, becauſe ſhe practically deceives by 
giving falſe hopes. Thele are my laſt words upon 
the ſubject. I flatter myſelf that the Ducheſs coin- 
cides with my reaſon: for which the affair of her 
freehold will go on neither better nor worſe. . 

I am flatteringly pleaſed with Abbe Oliva's“ friend- 
ly remembrance of me. I frequently call to mind, 
and with a refined ſatisfaction, the delightful mo- 
ments I enjoyed in the literary ſociety ſet on foot 
by this learned Italian, who nobly ſoars above all 
the prejudices of his country, and which rendezvous 
no other motive but the deſpotic and turbulent ſpirit 
of father Tournemine could have made me to decline 
frequenting, where there was ſo much improvement to 
be met, and that I could have profited by. The diſſo- 
| lution of thoſe little private academies, where every 


article is debated with a due ſpirit of freedom, 


proves a great loſs to men of letters; and I aſſure 
you that you have reaſon to lament that of father 
Deſmoletz being proſcribed . I inſiſt upon your 
writing 


Librarian of Cardinal de Raban, at the Hotel de Soubi 
where he uſed to aſſemble, one day in every week, ſeveral led 
ntlemen to converſe on literary ſubjefts, M. de Monteſquieu on 
is firſt arrival at Paris, uſed to frequent that ſociety ; but on finding 
| that father Tournemine would fain reign arbitrary maſter there, * 
force every other perſon's opinion to ſtrike to his: the young auditor 
withdrew himſelf. from it by degrees, and did not keep his reaſon a 
ſecret, 'At which the Jeſuit's pride was ſo ſtung, that he left no 
ſtone unturned to prejudice Cardinal de Fleury againſt the author of 
the Perſian Letters, M. de Momteſquieu has been-ofien heard to ſay, 
that in order to revenge himſelf, on this troubleſome man, he never 

took any other method but to aſk of thoſe who were near and talki 
to him. — Who is this father Tournemine, I have never bend & 
him? This fretted the Jeſuit, who was paſſionately fond of fame, 

+ There was to the amount of ſeveral excellent literary volumes, 
read in that ſociety, and collefted by its inſtitutor father Defrolers 
librarian of the oratorians, in whoſe department the ſeveral authors 
uſed to aſſemble, The Jeſuits, ever detlared enemies to the 


Oratorians, 


Yd 
| 
' 
' 
| 
N 
[ 
| 
| * 
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writing to me, before you leave Turin, and de- 


mand another letter from you on your arrival there. 
Paris, December 5, 1750. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
_ 
Jo Abbe de Guaſco. 


My dear Abbe and Count, I have received at 
La Brede, where I now am, and wiſh you to be, your 
letter dated from Turin. The Marquis de St. Ger- 
main, who intereſts himſelf warmly in every thing 
that concerns you, had already informed me of the 
diſtinguiſhed manner in which you were received at 
your court, and the juſtice that has been done to 

ou. How comfortable muſt it be for a whole 
le to ſee their ſovereign making adequate 
amends for the injuries which a wicked miniſter had 
cauſed him to nf on a deſerving ſubject. I con- 
ceive too with joy, that through the aid of time, 
merit will always pierce, and make itſelf known to 
intelligent princes, who give themſelves the trouble 
of ſeeing every thing with their own eyes. | 

The good offices which the Marquis de St. Ger- 
main has rendered you by his letters, enhances the 
eſteem which T had already for his various deſerts. 
I compliment. you ſincerely on your being inveſted 
with the title of Count, and it would add much to 
my ſatisfaction on this occaſion, were I to hear alſo 

your being. mveſted with an Abbotſhip, which 
would be no more than a proper reparation for the 


Oratorians, having miſrepreſented in odious colours, mere literary 
aſſemblies, as dangerous meetings, on account of the theological 
diſputes carried on there ; they were Apes and to the very great 
detriment of making farther advances in 


nerature. 


injuries 
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injuries which you have received. However, my 
dear Abbe, I hope you will not yield to any 
temptation of quitting us. You muſt be convinced 
that we do juſtice to your ment in France, and 
that you have many friends there. It would then 
be ingratitude in you to leave us for a ſhort gale of 
court-favour. You will permit me, I hope, to quiet 
myſelf on this article by the old maxim, That no 
man is a prophet in his own country.” "Th 
I have had Lord Hyde with me here. He is 
now gone from to Paris Verret, to viſit our amiable 
- Ducheſs; from thence he means to ſhape his courſe 
to Richelieu, to. ſee the marſhal ; afterwards to Bour- 
deaux, then to la Brede, and is to cloſe his journey 
at Aiguillon: whither the Duke has diſpatched 
orders that all the honours of his caſtle ſhould be 
paid to him; fo that he meets every where with all 
the zealous efforts of obliging courteſy, that are due 
to his high birth, and perſonal merit. My Lord 
Hyde profeſſes 'a great regard for, and would be 
very glad to meet you, at la Brede. 
© You have arouſed and tickled my vanity in the 
tendereſt point by your information, that his royal 
highneſs has been ſo kind as to remember me. 
Preſent that excellent Prince with my reſpects ap- 
proaching to adoration.— Now that Europe is fo in- 
termixed, and that there is ſo general a' communi- 
cation among all the parts, it may with truth be 
ſaid, he who cauſes the happineſs of one contributes 
to that of the reſt, and ſo the ſpreading: circle of 
happineſs reaches from realm to realm. 
* 'Or Lord Cornbury, the laſt male deſcendant from the famous 
Chancellor Hyde, very much beloved in France, where he had 
reſided for ſeveral years, and died of a conſumption, greatly regreued 
by all-thoſe. who had the happineſs; of - knowing his excellent 
er, and che cultivated talents of his ming. 
Vor. IV. F n | 
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While I am indulging. my thoughts in viſionary 
ſcenes, I am cheered with the — proſpects, 
that I may poſſibly reviſit Turin, and there pay my 
court to your moſt amiable prince. | 
- Aſſure Marquis de Breille, and the grand Prior, 
that while I breathe I ſhall be always theirs, and 
moſt. devotedly. On my firſt ſeeing them at Vienna, 
I formed: a reſolution. of being honoured with their 
friendſhip, which I ſoon obtained. I learn from 
Madame de St. Maure, that you are now at Pied- 
mont in a new Herculaneum * , where, after having 
ſcraped up the earth for about eight days, you 
found nothing but a brazen graſshopper. It is be- 
yond a doubt that the gentlemen, called Antiqua- 
rians, are very great quacks, I have received no 
letters, nor any account whatſoever from Abbé 
Venuti ſince his departure from Bourdeaux, He 
had ſome ſymptoms of friendſhip for me before he 
was made a prieſt and a provoſt, Let me know if 
you intend returning to Paris. For my part, I ſhall 
ſs the winter, and part of the ſpring, where I am, 
8 is ruined, and in the caſe of ſuch a 
ublic calamity, every body ought to ſtay at home. 
7 am informed from Paris, that the luxury there is 
enormous. We have loſt what we had of that folly 
here, which was indeed no great matter. 
Were you to ſee. la Brede in its preſent flouriſh- 
ing condition, I believe you would not be diſpleaſed 
with it. Your advice has been followed, and the 
alterations in conſequence have called forth every 
latent charm, In ſhort, it is a beautiful and ſpright] 
butterfly, that has triumphantly extricated itſ 


The antient city of Induſtria, whoſe ruins were diſcovered 
near the banks of the Po, in Piedmont. But the diſcovery has 
not been produftive of many rich articles of antiquity. The moſt 
valuable that have been found are an elegant brazen Trinos, ſome 
medals, and ſome inſcriptions, | | 


from 
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from the ſluggiſh ſtate of inert nymph-exiſtence, 
Adieu, my friend, I falate and embrace you a 
thouſand times. MED 


LETTER XI. 
To the Same. 


WHAT you have marked to me in your billet 
| of yeſterday cannot determine me to renounce my 
adopted principle®. When at your retum I thall 
know what you have heard concering the two par- 
Hhamentary counſellors in queſtion ; may 

be able to judge if it be worth my while to give any 
farther illuſtration of thoſe points that ſeem to have 
ſhocked their delicacy. I am of opinion that they 
only echo the cenſure of the eccleſiaſtic news-writers, 
whoſe idle declamations ſhould never be attended to 
by ingenuous minds. As for the plan which the little 
miniſter of Wirtemburg wiſhes I had followed in a 
work, whoſe title is, The Spirit of Laws, tell that 
pragmatic gentleman, my intentian was to compoſe 
my own work, not his. Adieu. 


From Paris to Fountainbleau. 
LETTER XII. 
| 3 To the Same. | 
WHILE you my friend fly through the ſub- 
lime regions of the air, I only crawl upon earth, as 
it were; and. that is the reaſon of our not meeting. 
e Not to anſwer any criticiſm on the Spirit of Len. 
5 F 2 „ 


f 
[| 
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From the moment that I was at liberty to leave 
Paris, I-ſet out for this place, where I had ſome 
conſiderable affairs to tranſact. I am now. going to 
Clerac, I have haſtened my journey hither a month 
ſooner than I had intended, in order to meet the 
Duke d'Aiguillon *, and bring matters to a con- 
cluſion, becauſe his agents have puzzled things 
more than they have contributed to clear them. 
J have ſent the pipe of wine to Lord Elibank which 
you aſked for his Lordſhip.” He is to pay me for 
it what he pleaſes, with this proviſo, that in pro- 
portion as he ſhall abate of the price, he will fa- 
"your me with an increaſe of his friendſhip, which I 


hall eſteem a moſt invaluable preſent, Pray let him 
know, that he may keep it as long as he pleaſes, 


even to the extended term of fifteen - years, if he 
ſhould fancy ſo to do; but, it muſt not be mixed 
with any other wines. He may be aſſured that he 


has it in the ſame ſtate of purity in which I received 


it from the deity. It has not paſſed through the 
adulterating hands of wine-merchants. Þ 
At your returm from Italy, my dear Abbe, why 
ſhould you not be defirous of bi hi through Bour- 
deaux, of ſeeing your friends there, and the caftle 


of la Brede, which I have ſo greatly embelliſhed 


fince your. having ſeen it ? It is now the moſt beau- 


tiful country retreat that 1 know of any where. 


Sunt milu calicole, ſunt cetera numina fauni. 
At length I enjoy thoſe  pleafant meadows which 
ou were wont to torment me ſo much about, Your 
Prophecy is 'verified ; the ſucceſs has by far ſurpaſſed 


y in the lotdſhip of Aiguillon 3' was the cauſe of a 


* A 
Jaw proceſs, that had laſted for a length of time, about the determin- 
ing of the, {franc Ales, > This affair was very: hear gauſing 4 breach 
LN M. de Momeſquieu and the Ducheſs d' Aiguillon, his old 
<-> made him very deſirous of ſpeedily terminating this 
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my expectation, and my ' ſprightly country-valet ) 
often exclaims in his incorrect provincial jargon, ; 


Boudri bien que M. Þ Abbe Guaſco bis aco. - I wiſn 
with all my heart, Mr. Abbe Guaſco was 
here. | 

1 have ſeen the ce ſhe has made a deplor- 
able marriage; I pity her much. The too-· ardent 
deſire of being rich, in the end but too often pre- 
ſents us with 'a blank. The Chevalier Citron hath 
alſo made a great match of the ſame taſte, in the 
iſands, which has produced to him for his wife's 
dowry, ſeven hogſheads of ſugar, It is true in- 
deed, he has made a voyage to the iſlands, and the 
reſult may be a broken heart. Farewell, I arg oof 
| Jon with all my foul. . 


| Yea Bree, Ry 16, 1762. 


LETTER XIII. 
'To the Same, as Boundeaux, 


* MV. dear Count, I own 8 | 
ng about a re- union of three friends, who have 
— each other for ſeveral years, being ſeparated 
by the ſea; but among whom uns have 9 
a new commercial intercourſe. 
I did not abſolutely loſe fight - po — — on "or 
M. ' d'Ayrolles, whom I had the honour of know-, 
ing at Bruſſels, had entirely forgotten me. | 
Ij have no more of laſt year's wine, but I will 
preſerye an hogſhead of this year's vintage for each 


9 "Then commiſſary from \ © neurone be appt f 


Bruſſels; and actually the miniſt i 
5 ability , and of a very able — Ii. 4 Aye Tn 
8 ebe. 2 
3 4" wk 
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of I have already notified to Kare, that : oo 
ed Le at Paris in the month'o 
as you are to be there at the ſame time, A alt bang 
with me the merchant's anſwer to Abbe de la Porte. 
The perſon in queſtion is not a mere nominal mer- 
chant, as you may imagine, but one in reality, and 
a young man of hat who is author of that wt 
formance. 
Vou muſt know, my tear Abbe, that 1 * re- 
ceived; very large commiſſions from England, for 
the wine of this year“, and J am in hopes that our 
rovince will ſoon recover from its late misfortunes. 
pity the poor Flemings, who have nothing now 
to eat but oyſters, and. without butter. b 
I am induced to think that the ſyſtem is altered 
rd to the barrier places, and that England is 
3 they could ſerve to no other pur- 
pole but to determine the Dutch to continue in 
; While other powers ſhall be in war. The 
ngliſh think alſo that the Low Countries are ren- 
dered ſtronger” by the addition of twelve hundred 
thouſand florins than they ſhould be, while garri- 
ſoned only by the Dutch troops, who defend them 
ſo badly. Moreover, the your een of Hungary is now 
perſuaded that the giving her a peace in Flanders, 
was' done with no other intent but to enable the 
enemy to transfer the ſeat of war to another place. 
I' ſhould not be at all ſurprized, if on the firſt oc- 
caſion, the ſyſtem of the balance of power, and of 
ung political alliances in Europe were to undergo 
a total change; for which many reaſons can be ai- 
ſigned; and we will talk them over at our caſe 


FThe reader is not to be ſu urprized at our author's mak ing . 


mention of wine, becauſe in that ide confited th fie ; 
of his yearly income. 


+ A ſublidy 9 bad 'contrafted” with the 
Dutch I,. the barrier towns. 


in 
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in the months of September and October. I have 
received a very fine letter from Abbe Venuti ; who, 
after a continued ſilence of two years without rea- 
fon, has now broke it with as little. | 


La Brede, June 27, 1752. 
LETTER XLII.. 
To the Same. 


- THRICE welcome, my dear Count, I regret 
very much my not having been at Paris to receive 
you. I am told that my houſe-keeper, Mrs. Betty, 
took you for a ghoſt, and ſcreamed out fo out- 
rageouſly on ſeeing you, that all the neighbours were 
frighted from their ſleep. I thank you for the kind 
manner in which you have received the perſon I 
protect. I ſhall be at Paris in the month of Sep- 
tember. If you ſhall be retumed from your reſi- 
dence before my arrival there, I hope you will 
honour my apartment with the welcome inmateſhip 
of your breviary. But I think that I ſhall be at 
Paris before you. You are indeed an extraordinary 
man; for ſcarcely had you drunk of the waters 
drawi: from the ciſterns of Tournay, but you have 
been ſent as a deputy from that very Tournay. Such 
an event has never happened to any canon before. 
* I muſt tell you that the theological ſociety of 
Sorbonne, but little ſatisfied with the applauſe 
which they have received on the account of their 
[IH _ RY 2 — the 
„ am very ealy u t article; can 
but repeat what the ecclebaſiical news-ſeriblile hath 


* The dodurs of Scrbanne, cher hiving denined for u log time, 
The Spirit al Laws, thought proper to ſuſpend their cenſure, 
"a F4 already 


3-4 
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already advanced; and I will tell to them what 1 


have already declared to him; to wit, that their 


_ + cauſe is not rendered a whit the ſtronger 
of him, nor his by the aſſiſtance of them. Reaſon 


muſt ultimately decide the matter; my book is a 


Hoock of politics, and not a book of divinity ; and 


"+ 


by the aid 


the ill-grounded objections ſpring from their” own 


heads, but not from my work. 
— or Voltaire, he 


too much wit to under- 


ſtand me. He reads no books but thoſe he writes, 


and then he approves or cenſures his own progeny, 


as the wWhim takes him. I thank. you for father 


Gerdil's ® criticiſm, it is the — —— of a man 
who really deſerves to underſtand, 
to criticize. my work. I ſhould be. very glad, my 
dear friend, to ſee you again at Paris; 
woul: talk-to me about all Europe, an 
with, you about my rural villa at la Brede, 
77 ut ww Pp that is now made fitting 
erſonage who has taken 


every country. 


32 


A e yn Ps 


= ſhould 


1. 2 maris et terra, numeroque carnetis arenæ 


you 
diſ- 


de Monteſquieu, the Por st. Sin 
* myſelf, are actually at Baron, a houſe ſituated 
between two ſeas, and which you have not ſeen. 
My ſon is at Clerac, which I have ceded to him for 


his 


domain, and added Mont 
brother is; we ſhall 


re-I: mtend paying my reſpe&ts 
Iſaure r, whoſe 9 — yn o 122 — Scr pit 


„A Biriabite Gr, 


; eſquieu, | 
days I propoſe going to Niſor, where the 


my 


7 
4 


In a few 


and afterwards 


of 


abbey of 
paſs through , Toulouſe, 
to 'Clemence 


4 : 
hcennury, 
7 crowned 
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ou ſhall win the academic prize there, let me 
= it. I will take up your medal en ' paſſant, 
(if you gain one) ſeeing that you cannot any longer, 
have the reſource of intendants. You ſhould have 
a man we” wg in collecting the medals you 
ſo frequently win. If agreeable to you, I propole, 
when at Toulouſe. i a viſit to Madame M 
tegu *, your inſpiring muſe; but upon this N 
tion, that I ſhall not, like you, be obliged to conyerle 
with her in — 

I have to tell r news, that the jurats are 
now filling up "the excavation which they had 
made before the academy. If the Dutch had de- 
fended Bergen-op-2zoom, as well as our intendant has 
defended 7 his trenches, we ſhould not have had a 

as yet. It is a terrible thing to have a liti- 
| ſuit with an intendant. But in ſuch a caſe it 
Is a very agreeable thing to get the better of an 
intendant. If you have any manner of connection or 
acquaintance with M, de Larrey at the Hague, 
to him of the warm friendſhip. we formerly- had for 
each other. I am high pleaſed to hear of the cre- 
dit and eftimation, in which he is held at the Stadt- 
holder's court. He merits every degree of confi- 


dence with which he may be 1951 9 1 embrace 


you, my dear friend, with all wy ha 
From Raymond in Gale: 


4 * » * - 
7 be * 4 * 
- 
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| „ Wide to a treaſurer of We waking 2 | 
+ M. de Tourni, intendant of the province of ſulenne, to 

whom Bourdeaux was -indebted for Le er 

order to complete a plan of buildings accordi p 1 own ſc 

and in a ſtraight line, had ſcreened the 's elegant H 


which the members oppoſed, and gained e in- 
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LETTER XLIV. 
To the Same Abbs de Guaſco. 


'*. YOUR letter, my dear Count, informs me that 
Jou are at Paris. I am aſtoniſhed at my not being 
there too. The journey which I had been obliged to 
make to the abbey of Niſor, in company with my 
brother, and that laſted very near a month, has 
quite diſconcerted all my meaſures ; wherefore, upon 
calculating, I find, that I cannot be at Paris before 
the end of this month, or in the beginning of the 


next; for I am abſolutely bent on ſeeing, and paſſing 
Tome weeks with you bet > 3. 


| | ore your departure, It 
was very weak in you, my dear Abbé, that in 
conſequence of your conjecturing I could not arrive 
o ſoon, you did not take poſſeſſion of my apart- 
ment below ſtairs. I ſend orders to Mrs. Betty to 
receive you there, although ſhe needs not any on 
that article. And I entreat that without farther 
ceremony, you will encamp yourſelf there. You 
think of going to Vienna; where, alas, within the 


courſe of two and twenty years ſince I have been 
there, I am inclined to believe I have loſt all my 


Prince Eugene was alive when I was there, and 


that great man made me to enjoy many happy hours 
with him. The Counts de Kinſki, the 
| Lichtenſtein, the Marquis de Pris, the Count de 


rince of 


6. (S In a ſhort traft on eſtimation by M. de Monteſquieu, that au- 
+ thor in ſpeaking of Prince Eugene, ſaid, “ that the public was no 


more jealous of that Prince's | wealth, than they are of that 


"which ſhines in the Temple of the. Gods.” The prince was fo 


Pleaſed wich this adulatory ha Ps chat he bo M. de Mon- 
iſhed r 


eception on his arrival at Vienna, 


e. with a moſt diſtingu 


admitted him into a moſl ſocial intimacy during his ſtay there. 
| Harak 
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" Harak and all his family, which I had the honour 
of ſeeing at Naples, when he was Viceroy there, 
favoured me likewiſe with many marks of their kind» 

. neſs; all the reſt are dead, and I believe I ſhall ſoon 
follow them. However, if you can make thoſe who 
are alive remember me, you will do me a great plea- 
ſure, You are going to figure upon a new theatre, 
where I am ſure you will acquit yourſelf as well 
as you have done every where elſe. The Germans 

ate a good people, but ſome what ſuſpicious, Be 
upon your guard, for they are diffident of the Ita- 
lians, whom they look upon as a race of mortals too 
ſubtle for them; but they know likewiſe that the 

Italians are not uſeleſs to their intereſt, and there- 

fore are too prudent to do without them. * 

Vou were much in the wrong, not to have come 

by la Brede, as you returned from Italy. I may 

now ſafely ſay, that it is one of the moſt agreeable 
places in France, its caſtle * excepted. So eaſily 
ſports nature there, as in her Robe de Chambre, and 
as at her upriſing from the flowery couch of gentle 
flumber. I have received from England an anſwer 
about the wine you made me ſend to Lord Elibank. 

He gives a moſt favourable account of it. I have 

received a commiſſion for fifteen pipes more; which 

will enable me to finiſh my ruſtic houſe. . The ſuc- 
ceſs of my work in that country, contributes I, per- 

* ® The fingularity of this caſile deſerves a ſhort note. It is an 

ifice with a drawbridge, ſurrounded with deep double 

eres drop which flows a living fiream. The trenches are 
defended, with an edging of freeſtone, It was built in the te 
of Charles the Seventh, to ſerve as a ſtronghold in the Old Caftle- 


form, It was then in the poſſeſſion of Meſſieurs de Claude, whoſe 
haſt heireſs was married to one of the anceſtors of M. de Momeſ- 

ieu. The interior parts of this caſtle are in effect not very pleaſ- 
ing, from the nature of its conſtruftion ; but M. de Monteſquieu has | 
wards this antique manſion, which he has enriched with plantations | 
of his own forming, 4,50 | | 
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ceive, not a little to the ſucceſt of my wine. My 


will not fail to execute that commiſſion. As 
r a certain perſon in queſtion, he multiplies his in- 


_ juries by the reciting acknowledgment he makes. 


e becomes more exaſperated every day, and [ 


12 more calm in regard to him. He is for 


ever dead to me, | 
The Dean; 6— — ſends your 
a: thouſand compliments, and you are one of the 


.. canons. in this world whom he honours the moſt. 
He, I, my, wife and children, eſteem and love you 


28 if one of our family. I ſhall be highly leaſed 
to begin an acquaintance wih the Count de Sarti- 
ranne *,.When- at Paris, it muſt be your buſineſs 


to give a favourable impreſſion of me. I pray you 


wilt preſent my moſt affectionate compliments to 


_ fuch of my friends as you ſhall ſee. . But if you 


go.to-Montigni, it is there you muſt. pour out the 
warmeſt of my heart. You gentlemen of 
being remarkable ag the pathetic, diſplay, on 

this occafion, all the power in that walk with which 
nature has bleſt you. Make the utmoſt exertion of 


it ao the Ducheſs of Aigu:llon, and Madame du pre 
de St. Maure; convince the latter of — ſincere 
_ attachment-to her f. I am of 


ibank's opi- 
nion ab to che truth we the pine which you made 


of | 
7 — * you: ne Amar, and for- — 
good reaſon, that 1 have always found your 
advice prove . advantageous” to me. The eccleſi- 


_ alhical news-writer,” has attributed to me in * 


nn e Sardinia to the am ef Verſailles, a man 


of much Pe» guns Gutter in ticketing is defired in modiſh 


e to fo of de, that he was y qulified o make 
A | yrs Anh 
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e dated the fourth of June, a pamphlet which 
have ſeen but very lately, and is called 4 &. 


eſtant, an able writer, and a man who has 
a great deal of wit . The eccleſiaſtical ſctibbler 
hath aſcribed it to me with the ſiniſter view of abuſ- 
ing me in the moſt ,atrocious terms. I have not 
thought proper to make any reply, 1ſt, through 
contempt ; 2. becauſe all thoſe who are, acquaiyt- 
ed with the preſent train of literary affairs, know 
1 3 fo thar the whole in- 
y- of: this: charge recoils u umniating 
caitiff. I do not know pr be the faſhion- 
able mode of thinking now in Paris, or whether 


in caſe that this hackney- publication of ſcan 


may have made the leaſt impreſſion upon any honeſt 


minds, to think me author of a compoſition, 
which.” certainly no Roman Catholic  coul 
would it be right for me, | ſay, to give a ſhort an- 


ſwer, in a page or two, cum grano ſalis. If you 
ſnould not deem it abſolutely neceſſary, I renounce 
the very idea, as there is nothing I hate more than 


to make 2 talked of. I ſhould. be glad to 


know if there be any relativeneſs. between that 
buſineſs, and the Sorbonne affair. Sequeſtered as 1 


am now in the country, I am N of moſt 


things, and pleaſed with my ice. All ths 


ir, is between you and me. there not he any 
eſcape f you of my having written to you on the 
ſubject; uſe I have adopted it as a principle 
not to be deſirous of re- entering the lifts with con- 


a adverſaries. As I havs found myſelf right 


for doing what you had deſired me to do, when you 


| ſo eagerly preſſed me to-write my defence, I chall un- 5 


Tube author of this piece was M. de la Beaumelle, | | 
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_ . derfake nothing about this matter, but in conſequence 
of. your anſwer. | | | 


Huart wants to give a new edition of the Perſian 
Letters, but there are ſome exceptionable Juvenilia *, 
that I would fain retouch firſt ; although there is 
nothing ſo juſt, as that a Turk ſhould ſee things, 
think, and ſpeak, as a Turk, not as a Chriſtian : 
and to this truth a great many readers of the Per- 
ſian Letters do not make a proper attention. 

I perceive that poor Clement the Fifth will fall a 
ſecond time into oblivion, and that you are going to 
abandon the affairs of Philip le Bel, in order to take 
Y with thoſe of the preſent century. The hiſtory 
of my country and the republic of letters will be 
great loſers, but the political world will gain conſide- 
rably by ſuch a manoeuvre. Do not fail writing to me 
from Vienna: and do not forget to manage a-conti- 
nuation of your brother's friendſhip to me. He 
is one of thoſe military characters , which I look 

'* He told ſome friends, that if he were actually to publiſh theſe 
Letters, he would omit ſome, in which the fire of youth had hurried 
him too far: that being obliged by his father to paſs all e 


; the code of law, with which he was wont to be fo fati 
at night, that by way of 1 3 — would ſet a 
compoling a Perſian letter, which flowe is without 
— of meditation, or force of ſtudy. — r= 


I He was then a major in the Auſtrian ſervice; bad been 
choſen in the laſt war to att as a quarter maſter for the 


Bo- 
hemian. Army: through which lation he ſhared in the * 
Ptanian, The ion which he acquired in the memorable d 

of 'Dreſden, and of Schweidnitz, proves that M. de Monteſquieu was 
well ſkilled in men. He died of an apoplectic fit at Koni 
where he was detained priſoner of war, then in the rank of gene 


in chief of the infantry, and knight of the grand croſs of the ——4 
* order of Maria Thereſa. The Empreſs- queen honoured him wit 


marks of the ſincereſt regret. The loſs of this brave general, to 


whom even the enemies 4 the greateſt reſpeR during r 


and at his death, might have per ps been ſuperſeded, i 


nourable teſtimonies which tbe king of Pruſſia gave of his * 
| with the 


ty aſter the fiege of Schweidnitz had been accompanied 
grace of letting him go to the baths for his recovery, according to 
© convention made, — verbally indeed, between him and the hoſ. 


tile general, upon ſurrendering the place, 
| — upon 
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upon as predeſtined for bold enterprizes, and ho- 
roic actions. Farewell, my dear Abbe, I embrace 
you with all my heart. | ut res 

La Brede, October 4, 1752. 


NN 
I. 9 the Same at Vienna. 


I HAVE received, my dear Count, your leiter 
from Vienna, dated December 28. I am much 
afflicted at the loſs of thoſe who had honoured me 
with their friendſhip. The Prince Lichtenſtein yer 
remains; whom I entreat you will addreſs with all 
your powers of eloquence in my behalf. I have 
received ſome obliging marks of friendly regard 
from - M. Duval, the Emperor's librarian. This - 
man does great honour to Lorain his native coun- 
try“ . Be ſure alſo, to ſay ſomething for me to 
Mr. Van Swieten, for I ſincerely admire that cele- 
brated Eſculapius T. I ſaw yeſterday Mr. and Ma- 


* Keeper of the emperor's private library, this man was the more 
deſerving of eſteem, becauſe born in a fituation that removed him 
far from the culture of letters; he improved his mind in all uſeſul 
knowledge 3 and by the mere dint 
of his own ſuperior talents. | | 

+ It was to him that the bookſellers of Vienna owed the ifs 
fion of ſelling L Eſprit des Loix; whoſe even bringing into Vienna 
had been hindered by a precedent cenſure of the Jeſuits. But the 
baron Van Swieten is not only, the Eſculapius of imperial city, 
in the quality of the firſt phyſician to the court; but is alſo the | 
Apollo . — Or e . L un 

ality of imperial librarian (hic ion, by an iar 
* court, is united to chat of firſt phy ſician) as by 4.x the 
pteſident of the cenſure of books, and ſtudies in that country. Not- 
withſtanding the ſatiric ſtroke in Voltaire's dialogues againſt the 
two admin nien joined in this learned doctor, Vienna is in- 
debted to him for uſeful alterations made in the courſe of 
literary ſtudies there; and — F(x wang 27 9 indebted to this 
very gentleman, that his univ iſtory againſt all expeftation was 
allowed to be in the bands of aig 6. through the imperial ter= 


ruories. 
22 1 
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dame de Senectere. You know that I now no longer 
fee x but the fathers and the. mothers in 
thoſe families where I viſit. We ſpoke a great deal 
about you. He ſeems to have a very ſanguine 
friendſhip' for ou. | ; bs 

1 have commenced an acquaintance- with *ﬀ _— 
all I can ſay to you of him is, that he is a magni- 
ficent nobleman, and thoroughly” ſatisfied with his 
' own parts; but he is not our 2 de Saint Ger- 

main, nor is he an ambaſſador from Piedmont 7. 


. 


Many of thoſe; diplomatic heads are in too great a 
* hurry to form a judgment of us; they ought firſt to 
ſtudy. us a little longer. I ſhould. be very defirous 
of ſeeing the narratives relating to our internal af- 
fairs, as one. by certain ambaſſadors to their reſpec- 
tive - courts. indulgence muſt be made to 
miniſters. who are often imbibed with principles 
of arbitrary power fot their not having preciſe 
notions upon certain articles, and for dealing in 
Apophthegms, to make up, as it were, gw 
deficiency of reaſon J. e Ea 
Sorbonne is always on the watch from ſome new 
attack againſt. me; her bedoQtered ſons have. been 
now two years at work, without knowing where to 
begin. If they provoke me to a retort, I believe I 
ſhall complete their interment. I ſhould however be 
Tube tame could not be read, the writing being all effaced. = 
* + He was intimately- connetted with Marquis de Breille, his 
brother the commander de Solar, and the Marquis de Saint Germain, 
all three ambaſſadors from Sardinia, the firſt at Vienna, the tyo others 
at Paris. They were all three ten of the firſt clafs in merit. 
T The Spirit of Laws. being mentioned at an 'ambaſſador's 
dinner, he that he looked. upon it, as the work of a bad 
Citizen. How, replied a friend of his! Monteſquieu a bad citizen P 
For my part, added he, I look upon The Spirit of Laws to be the 
| work of a good ſubjeft; for what greater proof can be given of love 
and fidelity to our Maſters, than to inform and enlighten them. 

© E' There was juſt publiſhed at that time a ſmall hlet, entitled 
The Tomb of the Sorbonne, under the name of Abbe de Prade. 


— 
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ſorry to be forced to that neceſlity, becauſe I love 
peace above all things. | 

It is now a fortnight fince the Abbé Bonardi has 

ſent to me a large packet to put in my letter for you ; 

but as I very well know that it contains nothing but 

old rhapſodies which you would not read, I reſolved 

on {paring you the poſtage, by keeping the letter 

until your return, or that you ſhall write to me to 
forward it to you, in caſe it ſhould contain any thing 

elſe beſides the news of the- ſtreets. 

I have read with a great deal of pleaſure, all that 

ou write to me upon your own account. The ob- 

being expreſhons of the empreſs to you do honour 

to her diſcernment, and the effects of the good opi- 
nion which ſhe manifeſted to you, will do her {ti 

more honour. We have read here the anſwer of 
the king of England to the king of Pruſſia. It is 
looked upon (among us) as unanſwerable. Now, 

you who are a doctor of the right of nations, may 
candidly judge of this affair in your own private 
opinion. el il; ation 

Lou have done very right in paſſing through 
Luneville. I judge from the ſatisfaction I had my- 
ſelf in making the like vogage, of that which you 
muſt have felt. from the gracious reception of you 
by King Staniſlaus. . He inſiſted upon my promiſe o 
mak ing another trip into Loraine. What an inex- 
preſſible joy if we both ſhould meet there, at your 
return from Germany. The preſſing manner with 
which the king ſolicits you in his gracious letter to 
touch once more at Loraine, ſhould prevail upon 
you to take that road. And you are now, you ſee, 
once more brothers in Apollo , wherefore in that 
quality I give you an hearty hg. 
Faris, March 3, 1763 · 5 Li F 11:10; "44 


Nancy. N 4 
= Vor. IV. G LET- 


| 
| 
| 
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LETTER XLVI. 
55 J the ſame Abbe de Guaſco, at Vienna. 


I FEEL. the cogency of your reaſons, my dear 
Count, for not engaging yourſelf too haſtily, but 
upon mature deliberation in this affair; yet I fancy 
that the contrary reaſons for detaining you may pre- 
ponderate, and that your patriotic ſpirit will yield 
to them. I now obſerve, and with pleaſure, that 
what 1 had heard of the great care taken in the edu- 
. cation of the archdukes, is incontrovertibly true. 
It is not enough to place near their perſons merely 
learned men; no, they ought to be men of more 
elevated views, and who have a thorough knowledge 
of the world, and I believe, without any deſign of 
alarming your modeſty, that through the energy of 
ſuch req uiſites, nobody has a ſtronger claim to pre- 
ference than you. The department of the ſtudy of 
hiſtory is one of the moſt important for a prince. 
But then he muſt be taught to conſider it as a philo- 
ſopher. It is very difficult for one of the regulars, 
who are men of a pedantic caft, and from their reli- 
jous' fituation in life habituated in prejudices, to un- 
it in this point of light, and efpecially where 

an oceaſion preſents itſelf of debating upon times, 
both critical and intereſting for the empire. If the 
court can take the thorn out of the department that 
is propoſed to you, 'I am too great a friend to the 
intereft 'of mankind not to adviſe you to bound 
. over any difficulties that may ſeem to thwart your 
proceeding in this affair. With- certain precautions 
the climate of Vienna may be rendered not more 
. unfriendly to your eyes, than was that of Flanders, 
"unleſs you prefer beer to tokay wine. Notwith- 


* * 
= 4 . 
F & „ „ 
. 
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ſtanding the eſtabliſned ceremonial of court etiquet- 
tes , I am convinced there is too much good ſenſe 
in the court of Vienna to loſe ſo valuable a man, for 
the ſake of adhering to ſuch unimportant trifles: 


and in this article I found an implicit reliance in 


the ſuperior views of Maria Thereſa. You may ob- 
ſerve that I do not glance in the leaſt to the brilli- 
ant fortune you -may make there, becauſe I know 
that it is not the object that concerns you moſf. I 
beg you will not conceal your reſolution from me, 
nor the deciſion of the court, for whoſe ſake I am 
as much intereſted as for yours. ; 5292 

If you continue in a free ſtate, I adviſe you to 


perſevere in proſecuting the enterprize you menti- 


oned to me. A canon ought to be better qualified 
than a profane writer for treating on The Spirit of 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws. Vour plan is very excellent, 
yet I think repoſe preferable to it; and therefore 
aſſign this career of glory to your indefatigable zeal. 
r F e eee DIRT 
18733 · 


LEES nn . 
To the, Same, at Verona. 4s 


M dear Sir, your titles encreaſe ſo faſt, and to 
ſuch a number, that I doubt if I can remember 
them. Let me ſee—Count de Clavieres, Canon of 
Tournay, Knight of an Imperial. Croſs T, Member 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London, Berlin, and of ſo many 
others, even down to the humble Academy of 

The cuſtom of che court. of Vienna i N A 
ceptor in chief for 8 of the blood, but anly — 4 
PR 22 particular department in which the royal, pupils 
are to inlir . | b 

+ The empreſs had juſt granted (through the ſolicitation of A 
de Guaſco) = of Aich Ur Ly: the imperial _ 
with the cypher of the name 2 Maria Thereſa, 1o the chapter of 
3 | 2 | 


Ni our nay, 
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Bourdeaux—you deſerve all theſe honours and fill 
| greater. ? 

IL. am you have ſucceeded | in honmechition 
for —— It is a happineſs for them to 
poſſeſa ſuch a man as you, and they were right in 
22 ng to the court to tranſact their buſinels, 

detaining you at home to ing and drink; 
for I àm certain that you negotiate as well as you 
ſing badly and drink but poorly. I am ſorry, how- 
ever, for the miſcarriage of that affair which regards 
you perſorially. You are not the only loſer in con- 
ſequence ; but then. you have your liberty, and 
let me tell you, that is no ſmall article. This ſtrict 
adherence to the court etiquette can produce no 
compenſation for the loſa incurred thereby ſtrong- 
ly furmiſe- there are other latent reaſons beſides that 
of the etiquette, and which the example of other 
courts mi t have encouraged to diſpenſe with on 
the preſent occaſion- When certain perſons have 
rooted themſelves about the throne of majeſty, they 
never fail in ſtudying reaſons for the removal of 
able men, whom _they ſhould dread as too clear- 
ſighted inſ pectors of their conduct. Moreover, 
you” are not a bel vpri from the country of Liege, 
or of Luxemburg—as to the reſt, I 2 my _ 
on my 7g 2 

Your letter has been. Send to me at la Brede 
where "4 now am. Like a complete ruſtic, I walk 
about from morning to night; and make many out | 
of door fine improvements. 

Vou are then ſet out for enchanting Italy. I up- | 
poſe the gallery of Florence will detain you for: a 


18 the moſt ancient of the Low Countties, and into which no 
fon can be admitted without giving proofs of nobility, Her 
ly had alſo fixed the requiſite number of the nobility to be 


| — 99 for admiſſion into the claſs of nobles, and ordered a prohibi- 
7 againſt any perſon's entering into the claſs of Graduates, with- 


out having gone through a ular courſe — Aud d live cars 
bn th 6h of 1 Lotaine, i. N 1 


9 long 
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long time; independently of which, that city in my 
time, was a charming place to reſide in; and what 
proved one of the moſt agreeable ſights to me there, 

was to ſee the firſt miniſter of the Grand Duke ſeat- 
ed before his door on a little wooden chair, in a 
Mort tight coat, with a ſtraw hat on his head. Happy 
country, ſaid I to myſelf, where the firſt miniſter 
lives in ſo very ſimple a manner; and ſo totally diſ- 
——— the perplexing intrigues of 4 un 


ou: will ſee the Marchioneſs de Feroni ele, 
end Abbe Nicolini; mention me to them : embrace 
as a proxy for me the noble Cerati at Piſa. As for 
Turin, you know who are the objects of my eſteem 
there, namely our Grand Prior, the Marquiſſes de 
Breil, and de Saint Germain. If any lucky occaſion 
ſhould offer itſelf, preſent pda ry dutiful reſpe& to 
his moſt ſerene highneſs. you write to the Count 
de Cobetuzel, at Bruxelles, I pray you to thank him 
for me, and to tell him how much I feel myſelf 
honoured with his favourable judgment in what _—_ 
cerns me. When, there ſhall be miniſters of ſtate * 
like him, then there may be hopes that the taſte for 
literature will be revived in the Auſtrian ſtates, and 
then you will hear no more of thoſe groundleſs and 
erroneous propoſitions, at which you! have been o 
e eee 

1 18 I tall be in Paris 8 the time when 
you will come thither propoſe writing to the 
Ducheſs of d'Aiguillon to let her know bog morti- 


egg was on the vccon of 4 work be had fein. con 
which a nobleman obſerved to him, it was not ing a 
hd, family to ow himſelf an author; The ſecond was a 
military gentleman of the hi eſt rank, who ſaid to the Abbes bro- 
42 when peaking of an aſhduity in the lecture of books, that he 
and beaks's coltughs, eiicths.rrm beret es 

3 Spa ve never read any, and yet I have promoted to 
fied 


TRE of miley profes. 
3 
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fied you are at her having forgotten you. But, my 
dear Abbe, the ladies do not remember all the knights 
who declare themſelyes their admirers without their 
; . atchieved any exploĩits of knight errantry. I 
ſhould be glad to have you eight days at la Brede, 
after your. retum from Rome; there would we talk 
of delicate Italy, and the ſtronger Germany. | 
Behold Voltaire unhous'd, and ſeeming not to 
know where he may reſt his head, ut cadem tellus 
oy modo wiflori defuerat, deeſſet ad / epulturam. Sound 
ſe is 7 better implement to watk with than bril- 
liancy of wit. | 
You will be ſo good as to my court. to the 
duke of Nivernois, when you por ſee him in Rome. 
I do not think that you want any particular letter 
of recommendation to him; you are his brother 
academician ; he, knows . you; however, if you 
ſhould) think one neceſſary, let me know it. Adieu. 
Aa on an 1758 ͤ6%Ʒü 3 


* 
1 7 *r 


bs 9 oe 8 ah 75 the has" = | 
1 ARRIVED the night bel laſt = Fi 


Bourdeaux ; I have ſeen nobody as yet, and am 
more'deſirous of writing to you, than of receiving 


of paying any ' viſit 9 "I ſhall fee Huart | 
and if he has not" fulfilled your orders, will inſiſt 


upon his executing them forthwith, You have 
"* This. alludes to bit departure — 22 22227 


PL... at Frankſott. 
.+ . —_— * el 


* 4 55 * ? , Mott 
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greater credit with him than I have. I only give 
—— him 
It is — the Auditor Ber- 


opportunity you will procure for me a — of Ber- 
tolini's work. Nothing can be better written than 
his preface. All that he ſays there is juſt, except 
the encomiums. Say all - kind — you can 
for me to Abbe Nicolini. I hope dear Abbẽ, you 
will come to Paris this winter, and to the titles of 
Germany, and Italy join thoſe of France. If you 


LETTER ALIX, | 


. To the Same, a e, 


1 HAVE been in Paris for-fome time, my dear 
Count. begin by inforn you, that our, book 
man-midwife, Huart, has ben with _ Us 
has given me very — having 
you, and ſaid that ow without loſs” of time for- 
ward your memorial, and an account to you of the 
ſum due to him. 
Vou have a box filled wich the flowers: of -erudi» - 
tion, which 'you ſcatter youre? on all the coun- 
| tries you paſs through. t muſt be very flattering to 
with ROS before the 


to have appeared obo 
ä Pope of the leamed; and the 
G4 learned - 


4 A240 * Y CF = * b 0 , 
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learned can do nothing better than to chuſe for their 
"kad; the man who is head of the church. The 
offers that have been made, would would have proved 


temptations to other perſon but you, Who 


ſtrong 
do not let yourſelf be ealily tempted; not even by the 
ſtrong appearances of a fortune; although by your 
may ſentiments you ſhould have already made one. 
The laudable — me of Count FA Firmian “, 
are not quite new tome. It is your duty to pro- 
cure me the honour of his acquaintance; it is alſo your 
buſineſs to bring it about; and if you do not, it was 
very wicked in you to tell me ſo many -Fine- things 
of him. I do not remember to have knoun at 
Rome the Father Contucci T. The only Jeſuit 
whom I knew there was the Father Vitri 1, who 
uſed to dine often at Cardinal Polignac's. He 
was a man of much ſeeming importance; he made 
antique medals, and articles of faith. I have a 
right to expect that ere long you will write me a 


letter dated from the Herculaneum, where methinks 


I fee you ſcouring through all the fubterraneous 
_=_ We 17 various accounts from it. 

articles you | ſhall comtmunicate, I will look 
upon as fo many | informations from a grave au- 
Mor. Do not be apf rreheriſive of diſguſti 
with detail, however plain or minute 


e miniſter a Arts * the pile 
pleniporentia er . lates of e 2 2 great ad- 

. mares M. 0 Momeſquieu's work, and a 17 550 to the liierary men 
every nation. 


. + Librarian of the Roman College, and _ of the cabinet of * 


es which father Kirker left to this 


4 Eh meg age mad; Rog the conſtitu- 
n 


He was a broker. in medals avourite ' pro- 
jon of Wi a — — Auꝑuſtir oppoſe the Au- 
ples on that head ate/ 


1 — of Fader: Hardounn ſeem inbocent reveries 


to the full extent of its meaning. 4 
| I am 


| extravagant, 
wienss >= gr the dottrine of Pelagianiſm muſt ſpring up ahew 
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I am entirely of your opinion concerning the Diſ- 
putes with Malta. The order nevertheleſs, is 
perhaps one of the moſt reſpectable inſtitutions in the 

univerſe, and that which contributes moſt to keep 
up the true ſpirit of -honour and courage throughout 
the nations where it has diffuſed itſelf, Was it not 
a bold act in you to addreſs to me, a Capuchin 
Friar? Were you not afraid leſt I ſhould read to 
him the Perſian letter againſt the Capuchins ?: * * 

- I ſhall be in the month of Auguſt at ia Breda 
O rus quando ego te aſpiciam; I am no longer fit for 
this metropolis, I muſt therefore renounce the lead- 
ing of a city - life. If you ſhould: return by the 
ſouthern provinces of France, you will find your 
old laboratory; and in return will give me ſome 
new hints about improving my woods, and my 


meadows. The great extent F of my heaths pre- 


ſent a fair opportunity to you of exerciſing your 
zeal for agriculture. Moreover, I hope that you 
have not forgotten your being proprietor of an 
hundred acres of heath, where you may dig up the 
earth, plant and fow as much as ve pleaſe. Adieu, 
I embrace you with all my heart Nn 212118 


, Je A . 


Fats, April 9, 1754+ ** Ih — 1 A % 


0 There was a diſpute ariſen between the Court ef Naples, and 
the order of Malia — on account of ſome monaſtical rights, with 
the King of Sicily pretended io ſtretch io that iſland. 


I M. de Monteſquieu taft the city of Bourdeaux in a ſuit of 
law, which eee! ſor him eleven hundred acres of wy 


downs, where he ſet about P rr 2 and 5 
houſes, agriculture having rinoi 5 
leiſure hours. — — one — 


— groupd.ap: his friend, that 8 — 


al | projets iu agriculture ; but that gentleman's | 
2 n 2 $ fince in other places, have 


hindered the ſcheme Com bode carried into execution, and therefore 
nn 0 
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M dear Abbe, you muſt have received the 
letter I _ written to you at Naples, and the one 
ſince addreſſed to you at Rome, I now no longer 
know in what part of the world you are. But as one 
of your letters marked Auguſt 13, 1754. is dated 
from Bologna, and announces to me your a 
ing return to Paris, I addreſs this letter to you at 
— 5 at — friend's the Marquis de Barol. | 

thanking. you for not having forgotten 

— Mari, and promiſe you that 

41 — attention ſhall be paid in executing Lord 
Pembroke's commiſſion. It is to my friends, but 
eſpecially to you, who are at any time worth ten 
others, that I owe the ſpreading reputation which 
my wine has acquired through Europe for theſe 
three or four years paſt. As to payment, that is an 
article, thank God, am never in a hurry about. 
Vou have not told me if Lord Pembroke, as ſpeaks 
to you of my wine, remembers my perſon. It is 
now about two years ſince I took leave of him, full 
of eſteem and veneration for his excellent qualities. 
You do not take the leaſt notice of M. de Cloire 
ho was with him, a man of merit, intelli- 
gent, and whom 1 ſhould be very lad to ſee again, 
pri nd hor 1 the higheſt pleaſure, if your 
-— affairs could 2 your coming from Turin to 
Bourdeaux. , Who ſor e every thing, why 

_ Hot be deſitous of in again la Brede, and your 
friends who are all ready to receive you with accla- 


n ke you in Paris— Take notice, you are to 
: look 
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look no where for a lodging, but in my houſe; and 
the more ſo now that Mrs. - Boyer your hoſteſs 
heretofore, is deceaſed. When TI ſhall have heard 
that you are arrived at Pans, then will I haſten my 
departure hence. 5 

What the Pope has told you about the letter from 
Lewis XIV“, to Clement XI, is indeed a curious 
anecdote. The confeſſor doubtleſs had not more 
difficulty to prevail on the king to promiſe that he 
would command a retractation to be made of the four 
propoſitions of the clergy; than he met with in 
making bim promiſe to the Pope, that his bull 
ſhould be received without contradiction. But 
kings cannot always make good their promiſes: 
becauſe they often promiſe through too great a re- 
liance on the ſuppoſed fidelity: of defigning men, 
who adviſe them according to their own intereſted 
views. Farewell my dear Count, I ſalute and em- 
brace you a thouſand time. 


La Brede, November 1754 


* His Holineſs told him, that he had in his hands a letter by 
which that Monarch had promiſed Clement XI. that he would order 
his then clergy to retraft from the deliberation concerning the four. 

poſitions of the c of France, in the year 1682 ; that this' 
2 which he ſet ſo high a value on, he had the greateſt diffica 
to get from Cardinal Hannibal Albani Camerlingue; and that by 
way of an equivalent for it, he was obliged to grant him, but not 
without ſome ſcruple of conſcience — he ſaid) certain diſpenſations 
which this cardinal inſiſted upon. Father le Tellier, the couſeſſor, 
went at the ſame time to find Cardinal Polignac, and told him that 
the King of France wry Ine waee to maintain the Pope's infal- 

F 


libility throughout his inions, he ed -his emi Would 
* vi hand, to which the Calin replied, © Father, if 
— rtake any ſuch thing, you will ſoon the king.“ 


king. 
is anſwer cauſed a ſuſpenſion of the Conſeſſorꝰs intrigui it 
relative to that «ffair, F a 'S pot Te 


LEE 
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I BEGIN by embracing you in every form. 1 
haye the honour of preſenting to you a M. de la 
Condamine, member of the academy of ſcience in 
Paris. You know his fame, but it is ſtill better to 
know his perſon ; and thereſhte it is that I preſent 
him to you, ' becauſe in my ſenſe you are all Italy 
to'me, Do not forget I entreat you, the man who 
loves, honours, and eſteems you more than any 
other perſon in this' world. ina WB IG wee ee 


P - 
Bourdeaux, December 1, 1954 
* 
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[LETTER III 


# 
* 


Aer © 
To the Abbe Marquis Nicolini. 
n n 
3 


© PERMIT me, dear Abbé, to. remind you of 
a former friend. 1 recommend to you M. de la 
Condamine, ſhall ſay nothing more to you of him, 
than that he is one of my friends; his great fame 
will tell you many other things, but his preſence 
fin more. My dear Abbé, 1 ſhall love you until 


A 
8 4 F . - : : 4 
| I 4 . 
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LETTER III. 
To the Abbé Count de Guaſco. 


WELCOME, my dear Count. 1 do not 

doubt but my houſe-keeper has taken care to have 
your bed well warmed — Wearied as you muſt have 
been by running poſt day and night, and your ſeveral 
trips to Fontainbleau. - All theſe little attentions are 
neceſſary, in order to recover you from your late 
fatigue. You are not to leave my apartment, nor 
Paris, before my arrival there, unleſs your buſimeſs 
to that city were only to give me the di 
information that I ſhall not ſee you more. I find 
you are bent going to Flanders. I would 
there were as ſucient ws for your tarrying with 


us, beſides thoſe of friendſhip. '- But, I perceive, 


that our biſhops will no longer ſtand in need 


of any 


1 
** 
- A is 


— 


Could 


| * Peter D ——, was ſootman to the ſon of Monteſquieu, while 
he was at the College of Louis le grand. Having learned a liule 
Latin, he ſaid, he fee a vocation for an eccleſiaſtical life, and thro* 
the interceſſion of a lady, he obtained from the Biſhop of Bayon, 
of whoſe dioceſe he was a native, permiſſion for taking on the 
babit. When become a beneficed clergyman he came 10 Paris, to 
ſolicit M. de Monteſquieu's patronage, to recommend him to the 
Count de Maurepas fr a better benefice that was then vacant. He 
entreated the preſident would be ſo good, as to take and deliver for 
him a petition to the miniſter, which began in the following odd 
manner. Peter D—— Prieſt of the Disceſe of Rayon, heretofore 
employed by the deceaſed Biſhop to diſcover the — lots of the 
Fanſeniſts'; thoſe er fidiaus miſcreants, who acknowledoe not the 
ſovereignty of the King, nor the ſupremacy of the Pope, &c; M.de 
Monteſquieu having read with aſtoniſhment ſo extraordinary a prelule, 
it to his Client, ret Go, 


folded up the petition and returning 


Sir, and preſent it yourſelf, it will do you honour, no doubt, and have 
a much better effett, than if preſented by me But before 4 - 
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Could you have believed, that a lacquey meta- 
morphoſed into a fanatical” prieſt, and preſerving 
always the mean ſentiments of his original ſtate, 
ſhould nevertheleſs ſtart up to figure as one of the 
dignitaries in a certain chapter. I have many 
things to communicate if I ſee. you in Paris, as I 
hope I ſhall; for you certainly cannot be angry 
with, and puniſh'-a friend, who ſets out on a chace 
after you, from the moment he gets intelligence 
where you may be found. . _.'' W 

I am very glad that his royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Savoy, has deigned to accept the dedication of 
your Italian Tranſlation; which by the rebound is 
moſt flattering to me, on finding that my work is 
to make its appearance in Italy, under ſuch il- 
luſtrious and lucky auſpices. I have juſt finiſhed 
the- reading of your tranſlation, and I have through- 
out obſerveti that all my thoughts are rendered with 
as much perſpicuity as juſtneſs, Your dedication 
s very well imagined, - but I am not a ſufficient 
maſter of the Italian to be able to pronounce accu- 
rately on the merits of ſo elegant a ſtile. 4 

I think that both the projet, ' and the plan of 
r treatiſe upon the Statutes, are intereſting and 
beautiful. My. curioſity, is all awake to ſee it. 


"La Brede, December 2, 1764 


— 


ſet olf, yo go into the kitchen, and breakfaſt with my fer- 
vants—— which act of humiliation the pions M. D—— never 
failed praftifing, on the frequent vilits he uſed to make to his for- - 
mer maſter and yet this wretch roſe ſometime aſter, to the dig- 
— of being treaſurer to the Chapter of a Cathedral Church in 


8 T. * 


L E T- 
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LETTER UV. 
To the Same. 


ON account of the uncertainty I am in, whether 
you will wait for me or not, I write to you once 
more, before my departure. You are a canon of 
Tournay; and I cultivate meadows; I ſhall, want 

pounds weight of the ſeed of the Flanders tre- 
foil, which may be ſent to me from Dunkirk by 
Bourdeaux. I hope you will be ſo kind as to charge 
ſome friend of yours at Tournay with this commiſ- 
ſion, for which I ſhall pay you as a gentleman, or 
what is much better as a merchant, and when you 
come to la Brede, you ihall ſee your trefoil bloom 
in all its glory. Remember, Sir, that all my mea- 
dows are of your creation; they are children whoſe * 
education you are ſtill to ſuperintend. I ſhall cer- 
tainly ſee you ſoon, but that muſt not hinder you 
from telling agreeable accounts of the Pretender to 
Mrs. Betty *®. She will be the more careful of you in 
— I will notify to you by a letter on pur- 
poſe the day of my arrival, which at preſent is un- 
known to me. But were I not to write, and ſhould 
appear before you without any previous information 
given; in ſuch a caſe | ſay, you can readily move 
your night-ſack, your breviary, and your medals, 
into my ſon's apartment. When next you ſee 
Madame: Dupree de St. Maure, aſk that lady if. ſhe 
has received a letter from me. Preſent my reſpects 
to her, and to Mr. de Trudaine our very valuable 
friend. Abbe, once more I ſay, wait for me. 


* A native of Ireland, the prabidene's houſekeeper in Paris, and 
who was very zealous in the caule of the Pretcader, | 


Since 


of FAMILIAR LETTERS: 


Since you are of opinion that I ſhould write to the 
Auditor Bertolini,! I incloſe a letter to you, for him. 
] embrace you with all my heart. . 
Ia Brede, December g, 1764 


LETTER LV. 
P te Auditor Bertolini, at Florence. 


JT HAVE tead two articles in your preface, Sir, 
with which I am greatly pleaſed; and take up my pen 
to. certify it to you: and although I have ſeen them 
through the medium of ſelf- love, being decorated 
thereby as for a triumphant feſtival, yet I think I 
ſhould not have eſpied ſo many beauties, if they 
had not a real exiſtence. There is one place in par- 
ticular, which I pray you will retrench, that is con- 
cerning the Engliſh ; and where. you ſay, that I have 
given a more ſtriking picture of their form of go- 
vernment than any given by their own authors. If 
the Engliſh find this to be fo, from the more intimate 
acquaintance which they muſt have from their own 
books, we may be ſure, that they will he generous 

to declare it; therefore let us renounce that 
affair to their deciſion. I cannot refrain from telling 
vou, Sir, how much 1 was aſtoniſhed at your being 

ſo thorough a maſter of our language. I have many 
thanks to pay you, Sir, for your apology in my be- 
half, that proceeded from your * 
my work ſo well, againſt people who ſo perverſely, 


or ſo little underſtand it, and concerning whom one 
might ſafely lay a wager, that they had never read 
it; I am otherwiſe very well pleaſed, and congra- 
tulate myſelf; that ſome paſſages in my work, have 
furniſhed you with an occafion of making the great 
2 8 queen's 
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queen's eulogium. I have the honour, Sir, of be- 

ing with the moſt genuine ſentiments of reſpect and 

eſteem, your, &c. e 
La Brede, December 3, 1754. 


LETTER LVI. 
To Abbe Count de Guaſco, 


TH 


EVERY thing duly conſidered, cannot as yet 


reſolve on giving my romance of Arſaces to be print- 


ed“ The triumph of connubial love in the eaſtern 
pry of the world, is of fo different a complexion 
rom our manners, as that there is no great likeli- 


hood of its being : well received in France. I will 
bring this manuſcript with me to town, there we 
will read it together. I propoſe likewiſe: to lend it 


to ſome friends for their critical inſpection. 

As to my ſeveral voyages, I aſſure you that I 
mean to arrange them on the firſt leiſure time that 
I ſhall have; and we will conſult in Paris about the 
propereſt mode of exhibiting them T. There are 


too many perſons yet living, of whom I make men- 


tion in this intended publication. I jump not im- 


plicitly in with the ſyſtem of thoſe, who adviſed. 


M. de  Fontenelle, to empty the ſack before his 
demiſe. The printing of his comedies purſuant to 


N * HERE 15391 ' * - , 
This romance has not been printed fince his death. The 
manuſcript copy is in ibe hands of Fi fon, the Baron de Secondat; 


The art of ſound —— Hams which it abounds, loſeth as much 


this ſuppreſſion, as 


1 He heſitated whether be ſhould reduce the memoirs of bis 
voyages imo the form. of letters or of plain narrative. But death 
| having prevented,, we are deprived hitherto of ſo valuable a work, 
and written by a philoſophical traveller, who knew how to intel - 
leftually penetrate into thoſe objects over which others but incon- 
.derately glance, with a tranſitory and unenquiring eye. at" 
Vor. IV. 5" "17 that 


conjugal love on which che work is 


— —„%ͤ%b mze . OO "> WEIS" 
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/ 
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chat advice, has not added in the leaſt to his 


Since you ſometimes plume yourſelf on being an 
antiquarian, I do not perceive that there can be any 
inconvenience in giving your collection this title, 
The Gallery of the political Portraits of this Age, and 
I, who am no antiquarian, ſhould prefer it to that of 
Tux GALLERY OF STATUEs. You think perhaps 
that ſuch a work can be calculated only for the age 
to come, to which one may be uſeful without incur- 
ring any- riſk of danger; for as you juſtly obſerve, 
the characters and perſonal qualities, of ſtateſmen and 
miniſters having ſo great an influence on all 27 24 
affairs as well as political events, the entrance of their 
ſanctuary might prove perilous to uninitiated and 
profane medlers. Farewell. 48. 

La Brede, December 8, 1754. 


LETTER. Lvl... 


Billet to the Same. 


YOU were preſent yeſterday at the diſpute I had 
with Mr. de Mairan concerning the Chineſe . I am 
afraid 1 have been too warm upon that matter, and 
I ſhould have been very much hurt to have given 
that excellent man any cauſe of uneaſineſs. If you 
die to day at M. "Trudain's, you will probably 


Tete two learned gentlemen did not in ſome points 
relating to the Chineſe, in the favour of 2 Mr. de alan 
declared, on the authority of Father Paranin, a Jeſuit's letter, of 
whoſe veracity ys aus uieu __ — . little. As ſoon 
as the voyage of Admi nſon appeared, the latter trium 
ee ? 


- 
- 


ty. 
I had always faid that the Chineſe were ag 
very honeſt men, as the miſſiona bony Norv. fain make us to 
believe them through the channel edifying letters, 
3 — ö 5 
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meet him there; and ſhould you, I pray ſound him 
a little in order to know if he has taken any thing 
I faid in an unfriendly part. According as you ſhall 
report, I will take ſuch meaſures towards him as 
cannot fail of convincing him, that I had no unkind 
intention, and that I entertain the higheſt regard for 
his merit and friendſhip. 

Paris, 1755 12 


LETTER LVIl 
To the Grand Prior Solar, at Turin. 


ALL your excellence can urge is in vain, I do 


not find the excuſatory reaſons which you advance - 


with ſo much art, are a ſufficient plea for the ſcarce- 
neſs of your writing ; therefore will not pardon it, 
but be revenged on your neglect, by addreſſing you 
in a ceremonious manner. 8 

I muſt firſt tell you as an article of news, that a 
counſellor of our parliament has been ſent into- exile 
for having lent his pen to the dreſſing up of à re- 
monſtrance, which the body thought it their duty to 
preſent to his majeſty. But what is moſt extraordi- 
nary, not to ſay incredible, in this affair, is that 
the ſentence of exile was inflicted, without the re- 
monſtrance having been read. . 


Abbe de Guaſco is returned from his tour to Lon- 


don, with which he is highly ſatisfied. He tales 


with the greateſt encomiums of M. and Madame 
de Mirepoix to whoin you recommended him. He 

ys they are greatly beloved in that city. Our 
Abbe is highly enraptured with the ſucceſs of ino- 
culation; and to become maſter of the practice, 
gave himſelf the trouble of attending a-courſe He 


H 2 brought 


, > e 
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brought himſelf into a ſcrape the other day, by ven- 
turing to praiſe that ſalutary meaſure in the preſence 
of the Ducheſs de Maine at Sceaux. He was treated 
as all other apoſtles have been at their firſt daring to 
preach of truths unknown. | 
The Ducheſs became quite furious on the occaſion, 
declaring it was quite obvious to every body, that 
he had contracted the ferocity of the Engliſh during 
his ſhort ſtay in their iſland, that it was ſcandalouſly 
ſhameful for a man of his ſacred character to ſpeak 
in behalf of a practice ſo repugnant to humanity. 
doubt much that his apoſtolic zeal in favour of 
inoculation, will contribute towards the making of 
his fortune in Paris. How could he take it into- 
his head I wonder, to think that an Aſiatic cuſtom 
paſſing through the hands of the Engliſh into Eu- 
rope, and recommended to us by a ſtranger, could 
ever ſucceed, or be thought uſeful among the na- 
tives of France, who overweeningly in our own 
'behalf, believe ourſelves to be' ſpecially inveſted 
from above, with the excluſive privilege of inſti- * 
tuting new faſhions, and eſtabliſhing the bon ton in 


2 LITE 
The Abbe is intent on a journey into Italy in the 
next ſpring. He defires me to aſſure you that he 
pleaſes himſelf beforehand wit the idea of ſeeing 
you at Turin. I wiſh I could partake of this hap- 
pineſs in company with him But I believe that my 
old caſtle and my vats will ſoon call me to the coun- 
try; for ſince the peace my wine becomes more and 
more in vogue amongſt the Engliſh; nay much more 
fo than even my book; I pray you will ſpeak for 
me in the tendereſt terms to the Marquis de Breille, 
and that you will ſoon communicate to me ſome 
news concerning the two perſons whom I love and 
reſpect the moſt in the city of Turin. 


* 
1 * Fg 
| 1-0 LE T- 
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LETTER LS. 


The Fragment of. a Letter from M. de Monteſquieu, 
10 the King of Poland, Duke of Lorraine, to. ſolicit 
his Majeſty for a place in the Academy of Nantz. 


IT is your. majeſty's goodneſs in my behalf, that 
your academy is to form an opinion of whatever my 
pretenſions to merit may be. From your royal 
vouching who can doubt my being poſſeſt of a great 
deal. A laudable zeal impels me to ſeize on every 
occaſion that may draw me nearer to the ſphere of 
your royal influence: and when I reflect on the ma- 
ny great qualities that centre in your majeſty, admi- 
ration would fain extort expreſſions from which re- 
ſpect commands me to withhold. | " F'v 


RT TER LY 


| Fragment of the King of Poland's Anſwer to the 
foregoing Letter. va 


- 


HOW can I do atherwiſe, Sir, but think moſt 
favourably of the future progreſs of my literary ſo- 
ciety, from the moment of its having inſpired ou 
with a deſire of being admitted. A name fo diſti 
guiſhed in the republic of letters as yours is, and a 
merit ſtill greater than that name, muſt prove very 
flattering to the academy; and whatever circum- 
ſtance or incident is fo to her, affords a real pleaſute 
to me. I have lately been. preſent at one of the 
private meetings. Your letter to me, which I order- 
ed to be read, cauſed a general joy; whoſe ani- 
mating ſentiments they are ſoon to communicate to 
you. This joy would ftiii be greater, could the ſo- 

| e ciety 
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ciety flatter themſelves with the pleaſure of poſſeſſing 
you. now and then. Such a happineſs, of which the 
members know well the value, would be an additi- 
onal one to me, who ſhould be highly and truly 
pleaſed to ſee you again at my court, My ſenti- 
ments in regard to you, are invariably the ſame, 
and I ſhall never ceaſe to be moſt ſincerely yours. 
Sir, your very affectionate 

RT TNF» 1000089 ANFELAGOS; KING T., 


LETTER ILXI. 


To M.de Solignac, Secretary to the Literary Society 
„ 4 Nantz. | 


. | Ie 
1 0 not know any better method of return- 
ing my thanks to your literary ſociety, than by 
ying a tributary homage before I am called upon 
555 one, and by e the duty of an acade- 
mician from the moment of my having been nomi- 


This letter was ſent to M. de Monteſquieu at the ſame time with 
that of the perpetual ſecretary written in the name of the academy. 
The ſceretary remarked to him, that the ſociety had ſeen with the 
greateſt joy, the letter written by him to his majeſty. “ You de- 
mand, Sir, from our academy a favour, which ſhe would have been 
very deſirous to have firſt ſolicited from you; if an adopted uſage 
bad not prevented it, We think ourſelves very happy to be anti- 
cipated by you in our deſires. Vou, Sir, more than any body elſe, 
"can make us enter into the ſpirit of our laws, and teach us 10 fulfil 
the views of that great monarch whom you revere, and whom 10 

e and render content is our — wiſn; one ſtep, and not 
dhe leaſt laudable towards that patridtic intent, is to have enrolled you 
one of our academy, which we do with the. greater ſatisſaction, as 

+ that means we can acquit_ourſelves towards his majeſly, in part 
of the 19imenſe debt of gratitude we owe his royal and paternal 
| , Kc. The ſatisſaction which the academy witnefled, in 
lo ee anſwering the deſire of M. de Monteſquien, was ſoon 
_encreaſed, by that great author's ſending to them a manuſcript en- 
tuled — . — It was accompanied with the following letter, 
_ "addreſſed to the ſegretary of the . Therein is contained the 
\realon why he had preſerrec this to any other ſubje&, 

we. 2 8 k nat ed. 
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nated, In this tract I make a monarch ſpeak, whoſe 
great qualities had raiſed him to the throne of Aſia, 
and on whom the ſame very great qualities had 
brought the ſevereſt reverſes of fortune. I paint 
him as the father of the country, as the love, and 
the delight of the people. I thought this ſubject 


was better ſuited to your ſociety than to any other, 
and to whoſe members I pray you will preſent my 


| moſt reſpectful compliments, 1 
Paris, April 4, 1751. 
I. E T TER ILXM 


From M. de Monteſquieu. 


Tv the Author of a ſbort View of the Philoſophical | 
Works of Lord Bolingbroke. ' 


[ExtraQted from an Engliſh Gazette of Auguſt 16.] 


SIR, : 


I MOST thankfully acknowledge the receipt of 
two performances which you have been ſo obliging 
as to ſend me, as well as the letter which you have 
honoured me with, concerning the Poſthumous 
Works of Lord Bolingbroke; but as this letter re- 


lates to me more particularly than the works that 


accompany it, in which all thoſe who are endowed 
with any reaſon have an equal ſhare, it muſt affect 
me with a particular pleaſure.  _ | 

I have read ſome of Lord Boli ke's Works, 
and if I may be allowed to ſpeak my ſentiments 
| thereon; he certainly has a great deal of fire; but 
' he ſeems to me to employ it commonly againſt things, 
whereas he ſhould employ it only. in painting the 
very things. In thoſe poſthumous works of which 


you give me a very clear idea, he ſeems to have pre- 


| H 4 
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pared a continual matter of triumph for you, . He 
who attacks revealed religion, attacks but revealed 
religion; but he who attacks natural religion, at- 
tacks all the religions m the world, If men are 
taught that they are not to be curbed by one bridle, 
yet they may think themſelves reſtrainable by an- 
other; but how much more pernicious is it to teach 
them that they are not to own any. | 
t cannot be deemed impoſhble to attack a te- 
vealed religion, becauſe it is founded upon particular 
facts; and that facts, from their nature, may be 
even liable to a diſpute, But it is not ſa with natural 
religion, it is derived from the eſſence of man, which 
cannot be diſputed, and from the interior ſentiments 
of man, which alſo cannot be diſputed. To this 
aſſertion I think it not improper to add the following 
queſtion ; What can be the motive now for attacking 
revealed religion in England, where it has been ſo 
.effectually purged of all deſtructive prejudices, as 
that it can do no hurt, but on the contrary produce 
an infinite deal of good? oy | 
I am very ſenſible, that a man in Spain or Portu- 
gal who is condemned to be burnt, or fears to be 
. burnt; becauſe he does not believe in certain articles 
of faith, depending or not depending upon a revealed 
religion, has very juſt reaſon for attacking it; becauſe 
by. doing, he may conceive ſome hopes of contri- 
bing to his own natural ſafety. But the ſame ar- 
gument cannot be made uſe of in England, where 
every man who attacks revealed: religion, attacks it 
without any view of an accruing intereſt, Becauſe 
this opponent, even through ſucceſs, with all the co- 
gent apparatus of reaſon on his ſide, muſt qverturn 
uſual practices, good in themſelves, to eſtabliſh in 
their place a merely ſpeculative truth. I have been 
cebarmed with your work, Sir, &c. | 
3 rin | £45 99 WE - © MON TESQUIEU. 
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LETTER IX. 
To the Ducheſs of Aiguillon. 


I HAVE received, madam, the very obliging 
letter, with which you were pleaſed to hanoyr, me 
as I was ſetting out from la Brede to Paris. I 
remain however, ſeven or eight days at Bourdeaux 
for the ſettling of a law ſuit I have there, The 
motive of my departure hence is not to wait on the 
faculty of Sorbonne, but on you. I quit la Brede 
with regret, and the more fo, becauſe I learn from 
every quarter, that Paris at this time is very dull. 
I have received within theſe three or four days a 
very original letter; it is from a burgher of Paris, 
who owes me ſome money; he prays me to wait 
for his payment until the return of parliament; my 
anſwer to him was, that he might have fixed upon 
a more certain time. i ; . 
The ſmall- pox is a terrible peſt to human ſociety; 
it is a ſecond death, added to that to which we are 
all deſtined by nature. The ſmiling pictures which 
Homer draws of dying perſons, as of the flower that 
falls under the reaper's hook, cannot be applied to 
the death cauſed by this horrid malady; 

I ſhould have had the honour of ſending you thoſe 
chapters. you were pleaſed. to deſire, but from your 
information ſince, that you were no longer in the 
place, where you ſhould have liked to ſnew them 

propoſe however, carrying them with me do 
town. You ſhall correct them, and tell me in one 
place without reſerve, I don't like that paſſage, 
and in another, - You ſhould have - expreſſed 
yourſelf thus” —T beſeech you, madam, that you w 


Kouth, a . * Ir 
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LETTER LXIV. | 
Dem the Ducheſs of Aiguillon, 1 Abbe de 
IS 4 T >; | | Guaſco. | 


$4 


I HAVE not courage Sir, to relate to 
the malady, and much the death of M. de 
onteſquieu, Father the aſſiſtance of phy ſicians, 
nor tender care of friends could ſave ſo valuable 2 
CE RN by my own, 


9 — Quis . pudor tam Cart ww. x: The 
- anxiety blic during his malady, the univer- 


ſal regret of all — of people, his majeſty! s decla- 
;xation: that the-loſs of ſuch a man was irreparable, 
reflect great honour on his memory, but afford no 
conſolation to his friends. Heaven, how I feel for 
the fatal event! The impreſſion of ſuch an affecting 
ſpectacle, and the deep-felt grief in conſequence, can 
be effaced only by the help of time, —But the loſs 
ol a man, like him, to ſociety, muſt be for ever 
lamented by all thoſe . the happineſs. of 
knowing his merit. L. did not quit him till he be- 
en * inn 1, on chat en menen 


hours 


40 „ Beſides this decteration, the Ning of Nees Gere one of 
His enters him — — ſituation. 
This Rance contri towards procuring him ſome 
cake; in his n diſtemper, and the public may perhaps be here - 
a obliged to it, for the recovery of ſome literary treaſures from 
he pen of fo illuſtrious a writer, which probably it muſt 'other- 
© wiſe be for ever ived of. It vas diſcovered one day, that 
{while che Ducheſs of Ai an yo home to dine, Faber 
| „and conſeſſor to the ſick, came 
a | ſummoned, On finding dhe Preſident alone with his ſecreury, 


* 
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hours before his death; Madam du Pre& was equal- 
ly attentive to a dying friend. The Chevalier de 
ur“ did not leave him till the very laſt mo- 
ment, juſt as he expired. I am, moſt werthy Abbe, 
your devoted ſervant,” &c. 

De Pontchartain, February 17, 1755- 


LETTKR LV; 


An article taken from a Letter of Baron Secondat' de 
,- Monteſquieu, 0 te Abbe Count de Guaſco. 


I COULD not read your letter from Florence 
dated the 8th of February, without a mixed ſenſe of 


he made the latter quit che room, and locked himſelf in with the 
tient. , The Ducheſs of Aiguillon who returned immediately. cs 
dinner, on ſecing the ſecretary in the antichamber, aſked what was 
the meaning of his being there, He replied, * That Father Routh 
had jy os, him to withdraw, having as he ſaid ſomething to 
to the Preſident in private.” Alarmed at this, the Dutcheſs 
hing ſoſily towards the door of the chamber, heard M. 
. ſpeaking with ſome emotion; ſhe immediately knocked 
at, and the Jeſuit opened the door; to whom ſhe rebukingly ſaid, 
% Why thus torment à dying man Then the Preſident added, 
4 Here, madam, ve Father —— who wants me to deliver A 
him the hey o reau, t may carry off my papers.” . 
Bebel Fer orched him foverdly for hook J. Jeg 20 bed bi 
viour— All che excuſe he offered, was, that he muſt obey the order 
of his ſuperiors, Howeyer, he was ſent off with contempt, and 
without obtaining his errand, | | 
It was this meddling Jeſuit, who after the Preſident's deceaſe, in 
a fiftitious letter to-Mr, Gautier, then Nuncio from the Pope, made 
M. de Monteſquieu to declare, that the ſource of all his writ 
ſprang from a deſire of novelty; of being ſingular in opinion, of 
ing thought a genius ſuperior to vulgar prejudices and common max- 
ims, of attracting the applauſe of thoſe Faſhionable people, ha give 
the ton, are ever ready to extol and patroniſe thoſe works which en- 


| them to ſhake off all. moral yoke, and-religi ; 
This Father Routh had the impudence to publiſh the roy nr 
claration, ſo foreign from. the known ſincerity of that great writer, 
in the 1 immediately * rag 1 

This ge a very intimate friend of M. onteſqui 

had « 4 — ws medical art, which he praftiſed — 
through a hiking for that ſtudy, and to ſerve his friends, He has 
furniſhed more articles to the Encyclopedy, than any other auhor. 
2! the 
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the higheſt pleaſure, and of the warmeſt gratitude. 
I have long known by reputation, Marquis Nicolini, 
and the nobly born Cerati. I have heard my father 
ſpeak of them an hundred times, in the moſt affec- 
tionate terms, and which painted in the moſt lively 
manner, that mutual ſympathy which glowed be- 
tween their ſouls and his. I chearfully accept of your 
offer, and theirs; they are too honourable to the 
memory of my father, not to accede to them with 
all due reſpect, and tenderneſs of gratitude. 

Some academicians I know, will contribute with 
_ pleaſure towards the expence. But we can lay no 
very great ſtreſs upon ſuch aſſiſtance. I even cannot 
take _ me to ſay how far their ' generoſity 
might ſtretch on this occaſion. * I do not know 
whether we Frenchmen may be chargeable with too 
much vanity, if we think that our ſculptors are equal- 
ly excellent with thoſe of Italy. A bargain how- 
ever, was actually made with M. le Moine, who is a 
moſt generous and diſintereſted man. | 
The French academy, having deſired to have a 
Portrait T of my father, and the moſt famous pain- 


This friendly gentleman had written to him that Mr. Cerati, 
and Abbe Nicolini, although they were not members of the Acade- 
my of Bourdeaux, were deſirous of joining in the offer which had 
already been made by him to contribute towards the expence of 
 crefling a marble flatue, to the memory of M. de Monte ſquieu, and 
which ſhould be executed by the ableſt 8 in Italy, to be a 
ſuitable ornament for the aſſembly roam. is offer was made, in 
order to facilitate a reſolution of the academy to ere ſuch a mo- 
nument, but was retafded through deficiency of. caſh in their coffer. 
M. de Monteſquieu was never defirous of having himſelf painted, 
and it was not without much difficulty that he was prevailed on by the 
| a me of Abbe de 1 when at es — to let 
a talian painter, who was then rough that. city from 
| ——— — Fen 2 2 
i bears a tolerabie reſemblance to, and is the only one exiſting, that 
was taken from nature. He has been often heard to ſay, that the 
young artiſt declared to him, he had never painted any perſon, whoſe 
9 changed ſo much from one moment to another, or who 
had ſo liule patience in accommodating his countenance. | 
iT? : ters 
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ters of Paris, having refuſed to undertake the taſk, 
on account of the obvious difficulty againſt ſucceed- 
ing from the aſliſtance only of a medal that was 
ſtruck off by ſome Engliſh artiſts. Notwithſtanding 
this impediment, Mr. le Moine, has moſt oblig- 
ingly offered his ſervice, to affiſt a young painter 
with the help of a large medallion, which he has 
been ſo kind as to make a very reſemblance 
of the ſmall medal. Now, M. le Moine, from 
having imprinted on his mind the figure of my fa- 
ther, will be better enabled than any other artiſt, to 
execute a buſt of him in marble. He has more- 
over preſerved the model he has made, which he 
has ſhewn to ſeveral -perſons who knew my father 
intimately, and who have pointed out to him what« 
ever faults. were remaining in his former efforts, 


which certainly is another reaſen for his ſucceeding  _ _ 


in a work of conſequence. 
| Bourdeaux, March 25, #765. 5 


LET FER LXVI. 
Article of a Letter to the Same, 


I perceive that you have not received the letter 
I had the honour of writing to you from Paris, in 
which I have amply explained myſelf concerning the 
Buſt for the author of The Spirit of Laus The Prince 
of Beauvau having been appointed commander of 
Guienne in 1765, ſeemed defirous of obtaining a 
ſeat in the academy of Bourdeaux ; which was im- 
mediately offered to him, and he accepted of. He 
prayed the Academicians would have no obyeftion 
to his preſenting them with a marble buſt of au 

au 
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author of The Spirit of Laws, to be placed in their 
Aſſembly Room, which requeſt was aſſented to with 
the warmeſt gratitude. M. le Moine is now at work 
upon this Buſt, and it will ſoon be finiſhed. 
Ik your noble friend Mr. Cerati, and the Marquis 
Nicolini might be defirous of becoming foreign aſ- 
fociates to _ academy wo Bourdeaux ; I 3 
glory in propoſing them, ugh the principles o 
- elteem and gratitude—I am not ignorant that a 
thouſand advantages and recommendatory things 
may be ſaid in their behalf; for my father never 
uſed to ſpeak to me of them but with the moſt 
friendly and reſpectful ſentiments — Now, as I do 
not exactly remember all he has ſaid to me on their 
gecount, I ſhall be enabled to ſpeak better of them 
through your inftruQtions, which pray do not fail 
communicating 'to me: - moreover, as an old mem- 
ber of our Academy, you are in duty bound to 
+ Intereſt yourſelf in whatever may contribute to its 


_  Bourdeaux. 
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Pronounced the 24th of January, 1728, 
By 


PRESIDENT | MONTESQUIBU; 
4% 
When he was received into the French Academy, in the 
reoutesthe ner CY, 5 


GENTLEMEN, 
B beſtow ing upon me the place of M. de 


you have not ſo much taught the public what I am, 
as what I ought to be. * ” 


It was not your intention to compare me with 


him, but to point him out to me as a model. 
Formed for ſociety, he was amiable, he was uſe- 
ful in it; his manners were ealy and agreeable; his 
| morals were ſtrict and ſevere. | 

To a fine genius he joined a ſtill more excellent 
; 5 the qualities of bis. head held only the ſecond 
© Place in him; they were an ornament to his merit, 
Hut not its principal ſource. 

- He wrote to inſtruct; and while inſtructing, he 
always made himſelf be beloved. Every thing in 


his works breathes a ſpirit. of candor and probity. 


They make 1is feel and confeſs the goodneſs of his 
heart: we never diſcover the great man, but 108 
with the man of honour. | 

- He followed virtue from natural inclination he 
was ſtill more attached to it by his ſtudies. 'He 
was of opinion that re feen upon morality, it 
became him to be more ſtrict in his conduct than 


-- > VOL. N. g others; 


he 4 44% 1 
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others; that there could be no excuſe for him, ſince 
he had laid down the rules of duty; that it would 
be ridiculous if he himſelf could not do what he be- 
lieved all men capable of doing; that it would be 


an abandoning of his own maxims; and that he would 


7 


at the fame time have had reaſon. to bluſn for what 
he had done, and for what he had ſaid. _ 

in What a noble manner did he exerciſe his pro- 
feſſion? All who ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance be- 
came his friends. At the end of each day, he hardly 
met with any other reward but that o ſome addi- 
tional good action; always leſs rich, and always 
more diſintereſted, he hath left his children ſcarce 
any thing more than the honour of haying had ſo 


illuſtrious a father. 


- Gentlemen, you love virtuous men; you do not 
overlook, even in the fineſt genius, any ll quality 
of the heart ; and you look upon talents, without vit- 


tue, as fatal preſents, only proper to add ner ed to 


our vices, or to render them more conſpi | 
And by this you are indeed worthy of thoſ 
protectors who have intruſted you with their ho: 
who have wiſhed to be tranſmitted down to Pe 
but, who have wiſhed to be fo along with you. 
Many orators and have celebrated them; 
but it is only you V ve been eſtabliſtied to render 


* 0 ſo to ſpeak, a perpetual ho | 
"Flt of zeal. N e for tha great men 3 


you are always recalling them to our remembrance. 
You are continually celebrating them ; and yet fo 
ſurpriſing is the effect of your art, your eulogiums 


ways new. 


ap 
"che always excite our admiration, and wonder, 


when you celebrate that great miniſter, who out of 
chaos reduced the rules of monarchy to a regular 


TO 1 * taught France the ſecret of her as 
* 


LS 


x 
. : 
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Spain that of her weakneſs; freed Germany from 
her chains, gave her new ones; broke every. power in 
its turn, and deſtined, fo to ſpeak, Lewis * Great 
for the great actions which he afterwards performed. 

Lou never reſemble each other in your Elyges of 
that chancellor, who neither abuſed the dence 
of kings, nor the obedience and ſubmiſſion of the 
people; and who, in the exerciſe of magiſtracy 


Was without paſſion like the laws, which abſolve and | 


and puniſh without love or hatred. 

But, above all, we are charged to behold you with 
emulation ſtrive to draw the portrait of Lewis the 
Great, that portrait every day begun and never 
finithed, every day more advanced and more diffi- 
cult. Hardly can we conceive the wonders of that 
reign which you celebrate. When you repreſent to 
us ſciences every where encouraged, arts protected, 
belles lettres cultivated, we imagine we hear you 


'  talkingof a reign of peace and tranquillity. When 


you ſing of wars and victories, you ſeem to us to be 
W My» hiſtory of ſome nation ruſhing from the 
north to change the face of the earth. Here we fee 
the king, there the hero. It is thus that a majeſtic 
river is turned into a torrent that deſtroys every 
thing that oppoſes its Alis : it is thus that the ſk 

appears to the huſbandman clear and ſerene, whilſt, 


in the neighbouring country, it is covered over with 


fire, lightning and thunder. . 
| Gentlemen, ou have aſſociated me with your- 
ſelves in your oor you have raiſed me to your 
own. digruty ; and I return you thanks for permit- 
ting me to know you better, and more nearly to be- 
hold and admire you. 0245 IF g ; 2 | 
I return you thanks for giving me a particular 
right to write the actions of our young monarch. 
May he delight to hear thoſe encomiums which are 
| I 2 given 
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given to pacific princes | May that immenſe power 
which is put in his hands, be a pledge of the hap- 
ape of all! May all the earth ſe itſelf under 
his throne ! May he be, the king of one nation, and 
the protector of every other! May every le 
Jove him; may his ſubjedts adore him ; * may 
there not be one ſingle perſon in the univerſe who 
ſhall grieve at his happineſs, or dread his proſperity! 
May thoſe fatal jealouſies, which render men the 
enemies. of men, at laſt-periſh ! May human blood, 
that blood which always pollutes the earth, be 
ſpared ! And that this great object may be obtained, 
may that miniſter Who is neceſſary to the world 
who is ſuch a one as the people of France ſhould 
have aſked of heaven, continue to give counſels 
which penetrate the heart of a prince always ready 
to d every good action that is propoſed to him, or 
to repair that ill which he was not the author of, 
and Which time has produced! - _ 
Lewis has ſhewn, that as people are ſubjected to 
the laws, princes are ſo to their promiſes, which are 
ſacred: that great kings who. cannot be ſo by any 
other power,;. are. invincibly bound by thoſe chains 
which they make for . themſelves, like that God 
_ Whole repreſentatives: they are, who is always inde- 
pendant, and always faithful to his promiſes. How 
many virtues does a faith, fo religiouſly. obſerved, 
preſage] Such ſhall be the deſtiny of France, that 
after having been agitated under the Valois, ſettled 
under Henry, aggrandized under his ſucceſſor, vic- 
torious or invincible under. Lewis the Great, it ſhall 
be perfectly happy under him who ſhall not be obliged 
to conquer, and who ſhall place all his glory in 
_ gaverning... ro rig tit a bb 5 1 | 
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IN SUBJECTS OF NATURE, AND OP ART. 


A FRAGME N T. 


ACCORDING to the preſent conſtitution of our 
being, the ſoul enjoys three forts of pleaſure. That 
derived from its very exiſtence ; that which reſults 
from its union with the body ; and that founded 
upon the turn and prejudices it has received from 
certain inſtitutions, cuſtoms, and habits. * 
It is the different pleaſures of the foul which form 
the objects of taſte; as, the beautiful, the good, 
the agrecable, the ſimple, the delicate, the tender, 
the graceful, the inexpreſſible charm, the noble, the 
grand, the ſublime, the majeſtic, &c. For exam» 
ple, when we receive Pry from the view of what 
we perceive to be uſeful to ourſelves, we fay that it 
is ; when we feel pleaſure in beholding it, 
without perceiving any preſent advantage, we call it 
beautiful. . 
This the antients did not properly diſtinguiſh , 
they conſidered all the relative qualities of the mind - 
as merely poſitive : hence thoſe dialogues in which 
Plato makes Socrates —_— thoſe dialogues ſo 
3 much 
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much admired by the antients, are at preſent inſup- 
portable, becauſe, they are founded upon a falſe 
philoſophy ; for all reaſonings drawn from the 6 
the beautiful, perfect, wiſe, foolith, hard, ſoft, dry, 
wet, "a treated as things politive, are now of no 
weight. | 
The ſources of the beautiful, the good, the agree- 
able, &c. are then in ourſelves, and to inquire into 
their cauſes, is to inquire into the cauſes of our men- 
tal pleaſures, | 
Let us then examine the mind; let us ſtudy it in 
its actions, and in its paſſions; let us ſeek for it in 
its pleaſures, it is there where it ſhews itſelf moſt. 
Poetry, painting, ſculpture, architecture, muſic, 
dancing, the different kinds of games; and in a word 
the works of nature and art, can give it pleaſure : 
let us fee why, how, and when, they give it; let 
us endeavour to account for our ſenſations: this 
may contribute to form the taſte ; which is nothing 
elſe but an ability of diſcovering, with delicacy and 
quickneſs, the degree of pleaſure which every thing 
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THE fonl, independently of thoſe pleaſures it 
derives from the ſenſes, has fome which it would 
have without them, and are proper to itſelf. Such 
are thoſe it derives from curioſity, the ideas of its own 
grandeur and perfections, the idea of its exiſtence 

_ oppoſed to the thought of annihilation, the pleaſure of 
embracing the whole of a general idea, that of view- 
ing a multiplicity of objects at once, and that of 
comparing, joining, and ſeparating ideas. Theſe 
pleaſures are, from the nature of the ſoul, indepen- 
dent of the ſenſes, becauſe they belong to every 
being that thinks: and it is of ſmall conſequence 
to examine here, whether the ſoul has theſe pleaſures 
as a ſubſtance united to the body, or as ſeparated 
from jt, becauſe it always has them, and are 
the objects of taſte ; on which account we ſhall not 
diſtinguiſh here the pleaſures that flow from the na- 
ture of the ſoul, from thoſe that reſult from its 
union with the body; theſe we ſhall call natural ples- 
ſures, and diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which "the 
foul creates to itſelf, by certain aſſociations with theſe - 
natural pleaſures ; and 1 ſame manner, and for 
: 4 
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he fame" reaſon, we ſhall diſtinguiſh natural and 


NT_— 
It is p - pthe: ſhould know the ſources of thoſe 


eaſures of which taſte is the judge. The know- 

e of natural and acquired pleaſures may ſerve to 
fy our natural and acquired taſte. We muſt 
begin with conſidering the nature of our being, and 
know what its ſures are, to be able at laſt. to 
_ thoſe p — and even ſometimes to feel 
them 

If che ſoul had not been united to the body, it 
would have had clear intelligence, and it is probable 
that it would have loved he it fully underſtood : 
at preſent we ſcarcely love any thing that we are 
r acquainted with, 

Our manner of exiſting is entirely arbi ; we 
might have been made as we are, or otherwiſe : but 
if we had been made otherwiſe, we ſhould have had 
different feelings; one organ, more or leſs, in our 
machine, would have given riſe to another kind of 
eloquence another L of poetry; a different con- 
texture of the ſame organs would have ſtill produced 
another fort of poetry; for example, if the conſti- 
tution of our organs had rendered us capable of a 
longer attention, all the rules about proportioning 
the diſpoſition of a ſuhject to the meaſure of our at- 
tention, would have been at an end; if we had beef 
made capable of more penetrat jon, all the rules 
founded_upon the degree of our penetration, would 
baye fallen to the ground. In a word, all the laws 
formed from the contexture of dur machine would 
be diffexent if our machine was not. formed in that 


our fight had ow weaker, and more conf, 


* be, mouldings, reater Ys LNG waul 


bave been vg 5 th of architecture; 
it 
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it had been more diſtinct, and the mind capable of 
embracing more things at once, more ornaments 
would have been proper in architecture: if our ears 
had been made as thoſe of certain animals, our mu- 
ſical inſtruments muſt have been much altered. 1 


am very ſenſible, that the relations which things have 


among themſelves would have ſubſiſted; but the re- 
lation which they have with us being changed, things 
which at preſent have a certain effect upon us, would 
have it no more: and as the perfection of art con- 
fiſts in preſenting things to us in ſuch a way as to 
give us the greateſt pleaſure poſſible, there muſt have 
been a change made in the arts, becauſe there muſt 
have, been one made in the manner moſt proper to 
give us pleaſure, _ Nen 43 | 

We are at firſt ready to believe that the knowledge 
of the different ſources of our pleaſure is ſufficient to - * 
conſtitute taſte; and that when we know what phi- 
loſophy has told us on the ſubject, we have taſte, 
and may boldly judge of works. But natural taſte 
is not a theoretical knowledge; it is a quick and ex- 
quiſite application of rules which we do not even 
know. i is not neceſſary to know, that the plea- 
ſure we. receive from any thing we think beautiful, 
ariſes from ſurpriſe, it is enough that it does ſurpriſe 
us, and that it ſurpriſes as much as it ought; and 
that neither more nor leſs.  * 

Thus what may here be ſaid, and all the precepts 
that might be given to form the taſte, can only re- 
late immediately and directly to that which is ac- 
quired, though it may have an indirect relation to 
natural taſte: for the acquired taſte affects, changes, 
augments, and diminiſhes the natural taſte; as the 
natural taſte affects, changes, augments, and dimi- 
niſhes that which is acquired: | 1 a 
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The moſt general definition of taſte, without con- 
ſidering whether it be good or bad, juſt or not, is 
that ariſing from ſenſation ; but this does not pre- 
vent its being applied to things that are intellectual, 

the knowledge of which gives ſuch pleaſure to the 
ul, that by ſome philoſophers it was conſidered as 
. the only felicity. The foul underftands by its ideas, 
and by ts ſenſations; it receives pleaſure by thoſe 
ideas and thoſe ſenſations : for though we oppoſe idea 
_ to. ſenſation, yet while it ſees a thing, it feels it; and 
there are no objects ſo intellectual, that it does not 
ſee, Is believes it ſees, and conſequently that are 
KF, | 


OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES®, 


5 the faculties of the mind are genius, good 
ſenſe, diſcernment, juſtneſs, capacity, and taſte. 
Ih he exiſtence of theſe faculties conſiſts in having 
the organs well conſtituted relatively to the things 
to which theſe faculties are applied. If this diſpo- 
fition of mind is very particular, it is named a talent 
or capacity. for any thing ; if it has an intimate con- 
nection 80 255 2 delicate pleaſures, It is called 
taſte ; if it is a diſpoſition or turn iar to a 
ple, it is called their ſpirit; as SEE ns 
agriculture among the Romans, hunting among the 
ſavages, &c. BD en, te IE 


2 The tide of this article is, De VEG it, a word . 
not only the mind, but almoſt all its ee ies. _ 3 ＋ 
_ of the wo languages renders it s impoſſible to do Juſtice to 
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OF CURIOSITY. 


el 


The ſoul is made to think, that is, to N z 
now ſuch a being muſt have curioſity; for as all 
things are in a chain,. where every idea precedes one, 
and is followed by another, we cannot like to ſee one 
thing, without deſiring to ſee another; and if we 
had no deſire for this, we could have no pleaſure in 
that. Thus, when a part of a picture is thewed us, 
we wiſh to ſee the part that is concealed from us, in 
proportion to the pleaſure which that part we have 
ſeen has given us. 3 

It is then the pleaſure which one object gives us 
that incites us to follow another; it is on this account 

that the ſoul is always in purſuit of novelty, and is 
never at reſt. 
Thus, we ſhall always be certain of pleaſing the 
mind, by making it ſee a great many things, or 
more than it had hoped to ſee; a 
By this we may explain the reaſon why we be- 
hold with pleaſure a very regular garden, and at the 
ſame time are pleaſed when we view. a rural unculti- 
vated ſcene; it is the ſame cauſe which produces 
theſe effects. N ws IE 

As we love to ſee a great many objects, we wiſh 
to extend our view, to be in different places and to 
enlarge our proſpects; in ſhort, the mind ſtretches 
beyond all bounds, and wiſhes, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, to extend the ſphere of its preſence : hence 
ariſes the pleaſure of viewing diſtant objects. But 
how is this to be done? in cities our proſpect is con- 
, fined by houſes; and in the country, by a thouſand 
obſtacles ; ſcarce. can we ſee a few trees. But here 
art comes to our aſſiſtance, and diſcovers nature WhO 
ſeeks to be concealed; hence we are in love with 
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art, and admire her more than nature, that .is, than 
nature concealed from our fight : but when we find 
beautiful fituations, when the eye, left at liberty, 
can range far ever the meadows, the rivulets, the 
hills, and thoſe diſpoſitions of nature, which are in 
a manner created on purpoſe to captivate the eye, 
we arequite otherwiſe enchanted than when we view 
the gardens of Le Notre; becauſe nature is always 
an original, and art only copies her. Thus in paint- 
ing we are better pleaſed with a rural landſkip, than 
with the moſt beautiful garden upon earth; becauſe 
painting chuſes nature only where ſhe is moſt beau- 
tiful, where the eye can extend its view as far as it 
can reach, and where ſhe may be ſeen with moſt 
pleaſure. | . OP 
That which commonly conſtitutes a great idea, is, 
when ſomething is ſaid, that makes us perceive a 
great many others, and diſcovers to us all at once 
- What we could not have expected but after a great 


dͥeeal of reading. 


Florus, in a few words, repreſents to us all Ha- 
nibal's faults When he might, ſays he, have 
made uſe. of his victory, he choſe rather to enjoy it:“ 
Cum wiftoria paſſet uti, frui maluit. d % 

He gives us an idea of the whole Macedonian war, 
when he ſays, ** To have entered into it was victory:“ 
Introifſe vicloria uit. | 2 
Ile gives us a view of the whole life of Scipio, 
when, ſpeaking of his youth he ſays, This will 
he that Scipio, who grows up for the deſtruction of 
Africa: Hic erit Scipio * in exitium Africæ creſcit. 
You think you ſee a child who increaſes and grows 
In a word, he makes us ſee the great character 
of, Hanibal, - 9] of the 25 . the 

andeur of the Roman people, when he ſay 
en 


8 
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% Hanibal, a fugitive from Africa, ſought over all 
the world an enemy to the Roman people.” Qui 


profugus ex Africa, hoftem populo * querebat. 


OF THE PLEASURES OP ORDER. 


It is not enough reſent a great many objects 
'to the foul; they wH be preſented with order : 
for then we remember what we have ſeen, and / we 
begin ta imagine what we ſhall ſee; our mind con- 
gratulates itſelf on its own extent and penetration: 
but in a work where there is no order, the mind, 
every moment, finds that order, into which it wiſhes 
to put things, quite embroiled. The ſeries which 
the author has formed, and that which we make to 
ourſelves, claſh together; the mind retains no | 
foreſees nothing : it is mortified by the confufion of its 
ideas, by the ignorance in which it remains; it is in 
vain, fatigued, and can enjoy no pleaſure : on which 
account, when the deſign is not to expreſs or ſhew 
confuſion, they always put a ſort of order in confu- 
2 itſelf : thus painters. make a group of their 
; thus thoſe who paint battles, p upon 
che moſt conſpicuous place of the picture, thoſe ob- 
jets which the eye ought to diſtinguiſh, and what 
is diſordered and confuled in * 3 
leaſt obvious n | | 


1 
| or THE PLEASURES OF VARIETY. | 


| But if oder in objects is neceſſary, variety is 
fo alſo; without this the ſoul grows languid; for 
1 which reſemble each other, appear to it to 
be the ſame ; and if one part of a picture, which is 
ſneun us, ſhould reſernble another which we have 


n 8 wauld be new without appearing 8 
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be fo, and would afford us no pleaſure. And, as 
the beauties of rhe works of art confiſt in the plea- 
ſures which they afford us, they ought to be made 
as fit as poſſible to vary thoſe pleaſures; the mind 
ought to be ſhewn objects which it has not ſeen ; the 
ſentiment it is inſpired with ought to be different 
from that which it had before, 7 
It is thus that hiſtories pleaſe us by the varie 
of relations; romances, by the variety of prodigies; 
theatrical pieces, by the variety of paſſions , and 
that they, who know properly how to inſtruct us, 
vary, as much as they can, the uniform ſtrain of 
inſtruction. uh a 4 wie 1 
N -uniformity renders any thing inſupport- 
le; © nk 624 of Series % 8 while N 
tinued, quite fatigues us in an oration; the ſame 
numbers, and the ſame cadences, make a long poem 
extremely tireſome. If it be true that they have 
finiſhed the famous road from Moſcow to Peterſburg, 
the traveller muſt be tired to death, ſhut up between 
the two rows of that alley; and one, who ſhould 
travel a long time upon the Alps, would come down 
from them diſguſted with ſituations moſt” agreeable, 
and points of yew the moſt charming. 
4 The foul loves variety; but it does not love it, 
as we have faid, but becauſe it is formed to know 
and to ſee : it muſt then be poſſible for it to ſee, and 
the variety muſt permit it to do ſo; that is to ſay, 
an object muſt be fimple enough to be 'perceived, 
and varied enough to be perceived with pleaſure. . 
There are ſome things which appear varied, and 
are not ſo; and others which appear uniform, and 
OY. _ oat rider 
The Gothic architecture appears extremely varied, 
but the confuſion of its ornaments fatigues us by their 
ſmallneſs; which makes it impoſſible for us to diſ- 


tinguiſh 
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tinguiſh them from each other, and their number 
prevents the eye from fixing upon any one of them; 


ſo that it diſguſts us by thoſe very _ which were 
intended to render it agrecable. 


A building of the Gothic order is a kind of riddle 
to the eye "which beholds it; and the mind is em- 
9 in the ſame way as when an obſcure poem 

refented to it. 

e Grecian architecture, on the contrary! ap- 

uniform, but as it has as many diviſions as it 
ought, and as are proper to make the Mind ſee 
preciſely as much as it can without being fatigued, 
and at the ſame time enough to give it employment, 
__ mg Vanety which makes it be beheld with 

re 
: Great objects ought to have great parts ; large 
men have large arms, r trees have great branches, ; 
huge mountains are divided into other mountains 
bigger and leſs in proportion; tis the nature of 
things which does this. 

Grecian architecture, which bas few divi- 

ſions and grand ones, imitates the nature of things; 
the Soul is Sfinack with a certain majeſty, which every 
e ag of 

is thus that paint yides, into 
three or four figures, ww it repreſents rb, 
it imitates Nature; a numerous troop is always di- 
vided into platoons; 'tis thus too that the Ry” 
makes rand divifions of his light and ſhade. 


or THE PLEASURES or SYMMETRY. 


I have ſaid that the mind loves variety”: however, 
in, moſt things, it loves to ſee a certain ſymmetry. 
This ſeems to imply a fort of contradiction ; I thus 
explain it. 


One 
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One of the principal cauſes of the pleaſure of our 
Soul, when it perceives objects, is the facility with 
which it perceives them; and the reaſon that makes 
Yroportion pleaſe the Mind, is, that it faves it trou- 
be. that it gives it eaſe, and that, ſo to ſpeak, it 
cuts the work into halves. | 
From this a general rule is derived; every where 
that fymmetry is uſeful to the ſoul, and can aſſiſt 
its functions, it is agreeable to it; but wherever it 
is uſeleſs to it, it is inſipid becauſe it takes away 
variety. Now thoſe things which we ſee in ſuc- 
ceſſion ought to have variety, for our mind has no 
diiculty to perceive them; thoſe, on the contrary, 
which we perceive all at once, 8 to have ſym- 
metry. Thus, as we perceive with one glance of 
our. eye the front of a building, a parterre, a tem- 
ple, they ate with propriety proportioned; which 
pleaſes the Mind by that facility which it gives it 
of 1 2 the W OE " 
A it is n y that an object, which we ou 
to ſee all at once, ſhould be ſimple, it is * 
too that it be one, and that all its parts have a re- 
lation to the prog object: it is for this reaſon 
| 2 we love ſymmetry, it makes an united 
N , ; 15 N 2 Nr | 
It is according to Nature, that a whole be com- 
pleat, andthe Mind, which ſees this whole, wiſhes 
that. it may have no "ro We It is on this 
account allo that we love ſymmetry ; there muſt 
be a fort of poiſing or balancing; and a building 
with, one wing, or one wing ſhorter than another, 
is as unfiniſhed, as a body with one arm, or one 


. 
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OF COMTEH'ATTS. 


' THE foul loves ſymmetry, it alfo loves contraſts; | 


this requires to be a good deal explained. For ex- 
ample; if Nature requires'of painters and : ſculptors 
to proportion the parts of their figures, it requires 
alſo that they contraſt their different attitudes. One 
foot placed like another, one member extended like 
another, are inſupportable; the reaſon of it is, be- 
cauſe this ſymmetry makes the attitudes be almoſt 
always the ſame ; which we may obſerve in Gothic 
figures, which by this almoſt fron reſemble each 
other; thus there is no more variety in the works 
of Art. Beſides, Nature has not made us thus, 

and, as ſhe has given us motion, ſhe has not formed 


us in our actions and manners like pagods; and if 


men thus ſtiff and conſtrained are intolerable, what 
muſt it be in the productions of art?! 

The attitudes muſt then be contraſted, eſpecially 
in works of ſculpture, which, naturally languid, 
cannot be animated but by the force of contraſt 

and ſituation. 

But, as we ſaid that the variety which they have 
endeavoured to give the Gothic, has made it quite 
uniform; it has often happened, that that variety, 
which they have endeavoured to give us by the 
means of contraſts, has become a vicious ſymmetry 
and uniformity. 

This is not perceived in certain works of painting 
and ſculpture” only, but alſo in the ſtyle of: ſome 
writers, who, in every phraſe, contraſt the beginn 
with the end by 2 — antitheſes; ſuch as St. 
Auguſtine and other authors of the low Latin, and 


ſome of our moderns, as St. Evremont. The turn 


of the phraſe, always the ſame, and always uniform, 
Vor. IV. K _ diſp! eaſes 
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diſpleaſes extremely ; this perpetual contraſt becomes | 


Symmetry, and this oppoſition, always ſtudiouſſy 
ſought for, becomes uniformity. 


The mind finds ſo little variety in it, that when 
you have ſeen one part of the phraſe, you gueſs at 
the other: you ſee words oppoſed to each other, but 
oppoſed always in the ſame manner: you ſee a turn 
of pliraſe, but it is always the ſame. 


Many painters have fallen into this fault of put 


ting contraſts every where, and without art: ſo 
that when one ſees one figure, the diſpo ſition of 
thoſe next it can eaſily be divided: this * 
diverſity becomes king of a reſemblance. Be- 
ſides, Nature, which places every thing in diſorder, 
never diſcovers an affectation of a contraſt; 
without adding further, that ſhe does not put all 
bodies in motion, and in a forced motion; ſhe is 
more various than to do this; ſhe places ſome 
in reſt, and gives to others different kinds of 
movement. 3s 

If the — part of the ſoul loves 
the ſenſitive part of it is no leſs fond of it; for 
ſoul cannot long bear the ſame ſituation, becauſe it 

is joined to a body, which cannot endure it. That 
our ſoul may be excited, the ſpirits muſt flow in 
the nerves: but there are in this two things, a 
laſſitude in the nerves, and an intermiſſion of Pins 
which flow. no more, or are diſigated from thoſe 
packs where they run. 

Thus at length every thing fatigues us, - eſpecially 
great pleaſures ; we quit them always with as much 
pleaſure as we began them; for the fibres, which 
were the organs of them, have need of reſt; we muſt 
make uſe of others more proper to be of ſervice 


to us, and, F of 


our toil. - 
Our 
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Our ſoul grows tired with enjoyment ; not to per- 
ceive any pleaſure at all is to fall into a ſtate of lifeleſs 
inſenſibility, which quite oppreſſes it. We find a 


remedy for all this by varying its modifications : it 
feels, and it does not grow tired. ng 


_ OF THE PLEAGTURES OF SURPRIZE. 


This diſpoſition of the Soul, which carries it 
always to different objects, makes it reliſh: all the 
Pleaſures which flow from Surprize ; a ſentiment 


which pleaſes the Soul by the obje& which it be- 


holds, and by the ſuddeneſs of the action; for it 
perceives or Reels ſomething which it does not expect, 
or in a manner which it did ex 

A thing may ſurprize us as wonderful, and, at the 
ſame time, as new, and alſo as unexpected; and, 
in theſe laſt caſes, the principal ſentiment is united 
to this acceſſory one, that the thing is New or un- 


M 

F is by this that games of hazard intereſt us; 
they preſent us with a continued ſeries of unexpected 
events : 'tis by this that ſocial games pleaſe us; they 
too are a ſet of unforeſeen events, brought about by 
addreſs joined to chance. 

It is by this alſo that we are pleaſed with theatical 
pieces; they are .unravelled by degrees, the events 
are concealed till they hap new ſubjects of 
ſurprize are always prepared for us, and they often 
afford us a ſenſible — by ſhewing the events 
to be ſuch, as we ought to have foreſeen they would 
be. In a word; works of genius, are commonly - 
read for no other reaſon but 5 procure an 
agreeable ſurprize, and make amends for the inſipi- 
dity of converſations that have not her” by the 42 | 

Surprize may be produced eit y the obj 
or c by t the manner of 5 it: for we fee 

2 an 
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an object greater or leſs than it is in fact, or different 
from what it is; or we ſee the ſame object, but 
with an additional idea which ſurpriſes us. Such, 
in any thing, is the acceſſory idea of the difficulty 
of making it, or the perſon who made it, or the 
time When it was made, or the manner how it 
was made, or ſome other circumſtance connected 
with it. | 
Suetonius deſcribes the crimes of Nero with a 
- coolneſs of blood which ſurpriſes us, by making us 
almoſt believe that he does not feel ſufficient horror 
for what he deſcribes ; but he ſuddenly changes his 
ſtyle, and ſays, The univerſe. having ſuffered ſuch 
a monſter fourteen years, at laſt abandoned him :” 
Tale monſtrum per quatuordecim annus perpeſſus terrarum 
orbis tandem deſtituit. This produces in the mind 
different kinds of ſurprize: we are ſurpriſed at the 
author's change of ſtyle; at the diſcovery of his 
different manner of thinking; at his method of re- 
lating in ſo few words one of the greateſt revolutions 
that ever happened: thus the foul finds a vaſt num- 
ber of different ſenſations that concur to move it, and 
to mſpire it with Pleaſure. 


OF DIFFERENT CAUSES THAT PRODUCE 
SENSATION, 


Me ought carefully to obſerve, that one Senſation 
has commonly more than one cauſe in the mind. 
It is, if I dare venture to make uſe of the term, 
a certain doſe produced by Force and Variety. 
Genius conſiſts in knowing how to ſtrike ſeveral or- 
gans at once; and if we examine different writers, 
we ſhall perhaps perceive, that the beſt of them, 
and thoſe who have pleaſed moſt, are thoſe who 
have excited in our Mind moſt: Senſations at one 

time, | | + vd 
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Pray obſerve the multiplicity of Cauſes. We like 
to view a garden finely laid out, better than a con- 
fuſion of trees. 1. Becauſe our proſpect, which 
would be confined, is not ſo. 2. Every walk is 
one, and forms one grand object ; whereas, amidſt 


confuſion, every tree 1s one object, and a little one: 


3. We ſee an arrangement which we were not ac 


. cuſtomed to ſee. 4. We are pleaſed with the pains 


which have been taken. 5. We admire the care they 
take perpetually to reſiſt Nature, which by ſponta- 
neous productions would put every thing in confuſion. 
This is ſo true, that a garden quite neglected is in- 
tolerable. Sometimes the difficulty of a work, ſome- 
times the eaſineſs of it, pleaſes us; and, as in a-mag- 
nificent garden we admire the grandeur and expence 
of its owner, we obſerve ſometimes with delight, that 
they have had the art to pleaſe us with ſmall expence 
and labour, | | * 
Gaming pleaſes us, becauſe it ſatisfies our avarice, 
that is, our hope of poſſeſſing more: it flatters our 
vanity by an idea of that preference which fortune 
ives us, and the notice which others take of our 
fuck : it ſatisfies our curiofity by preſenting a fort of 
ſhow to us. In a word, it gives us all' the different 


- pleaſures of ſurprize. 


Dancing pleaſes us by its nimble activity p y 
a certain grace; by the beauty and variety of at | 
tudes; by its harmony with the muſic , the perſon 


who dances being, as it were, an inſtrument which 


accompanies it: but, above all, it pleaſes us by a 
particular diſpoſition of our brain, by which it is fo 
conſtituted that it refers and aſſociates the idea of all 
the motions to certain other motions, and the greateſt 
part of the attitudes, to other attitudes, 
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OF SENSIBILITY. 


Things almoſt always pleaſe and diſpleaſe us in 
different reſpecis. For example, Italian eunuchs 
ought to give us little pleaſure. 1. Becauſe it 
is not ſurpriſing that, * trimmed as they are, 
they ſhould ſing well; they are like an inftrument 
from which the workman has cut off wood, to 
to make it produce ſounds. 2. Becauſe the 
ons which they act are too much ſuſpected of being 
falſe. 3. Becauſe they are neither of the ſex we 
love, nor of that which we eſteem. On the other 
hand, they may pleaſe us, becauſe. they preſerve 
a long time the air of youth; and alſo becauſe they 
have a voice extremely flexible, and which is pe- 
culiar to themſelves. Thus every thing gives us a 
feeling which is compoſed of a great many others, 
which ſometimes weaken and counteract each other. 
The foul often forms reaſons to itſelf of its plea» 
ſure; and it ſucceeds in this principally by thoſe 
aſſociations of ideas which it connects with certain 
objects. Thus, any thing which has pleaſed us, 
pleaſes us ſtill for that very, reaſon that it has pleaſed 
us, e we join the new to the old idea: thus, 
an actreſs. who has pleaſed us on the ſtage, pleaſes 
us too in a private room; her voice, her action, 
the remembrance of having ſeen her admired, 
what do I ſay ?—the idea of the princeſs joined to 
that of herſelf, all this makes à ſort of compoſition 
which, forms and produces a pleaſure. We are 
full of acceſſory. ideas: a lady who ſhould happen to 
have a great character, and a trifling defect, might 

make this be regarded as a beauty, and bring it 


© Accommodes, 
| into 
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into faſhion. The greateſt part of thoſe ladies\whom 
we love, have nothing for them but the prepoſſeſſion 
of their birth or their fortune, the honours or eſteem 
of certain people. 


OF DELICACY. 


People of delicacy are thoſe who, to every idea 
or to every taſte, join a great many acceſſory Ideas 
and taſtes. Indelicate people have only one idea; 
their mind can neither compound nor diminiſh ;, 
they neither add nor take away from what Nature 
has given: while people of delicacy when in love 
_ to themſelves the greateſt part of the pleaſures 
en = ö 
Polyxena and Apicius brought to table a great 
many ſenſations unknown to us vulgar eaters; and 
thoſe who judge with taſte of the works of wit 
have, and have formed to themſelves an infinite num- 
ber of ſenſations which other men have not. 


OP THE JE NE SCAIS QUuoOT, 


There is ſometimes in perſons and things a certain 
inviſible charm, a natural grace, which cannot be 
defined, and which we have been obſiged to eall the 
I don't” tue what, It appears to me, that it is an 
effect principally derived from ſurprize. We are 
ſtruck with K. that a perſon pleaſes us more, than 
it appeared to us at firſt that ſne ought to have done, 
and We are agreeably ſurpriſed that ſhe has known 
how to overcome thoſe defects which our eyes 
pointed out to us, and which the heart no more be- 
lieves ſhe had: you ſee the reaſon why ordinary wo- 
men liave very often graces, and the handſome ones 
ſeldom have them : far a beautiful perſon com- 
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monly, produces the contrary effect from that which 
we expected of her; ſhe becomes leſs lovely in our 
eyes, after having ſurpriſed us with what is fine, ſhe 
ſurpriſes us with what is not ſo; but the impreſſion 
of what is good is old, that of what is bad is new; 
thus handſome people-rarely produce ſtrong paſſions 
which are almoſt conſtantly reſerved for theſe who 
have graces, that is to ſay, charms which we did 
not expect, and which we had no reaſon to expect. 
Rich dreſſes are ſeldom graceful, thoſe of ſhepherd- 
eſſes often are ſo. We admire the majeſty of the 
draperies of Paul Veroneſe; but we are touched with 
the ſimplicity of Raphael, and the purity of Corregio. 
Paul Veroneſe r us a great deal, and pays what 
he promiſed: Raphael and Corregio promiſe little, 
and pay a great deal; and this pleaſes us more. 
Sraces are more commonly found in the mind; 
than the countenance: for a beautiful face appears 
does not ſhew itſelf but by little and little, when it 
chuſes it, and as much as it chuſes; it can conceal 
itſelf to appear again, and produce that fort of ſur- 
prize which conſtitutes grace. 
SGrace is ſeldomer found in the face than in the 
manner; for our manner is produced every moment, 
and can create ſurprize: in a word, a woman can 
be beautiful but one way, ſhe can be graceful a 
„ ot 27 db etlanioorts AI 
The law of the two ſexes has eſtabliſhed, among 
ad women only grant: hence it happens, that Grace 
is more peculiarly attached to the women. As they 
have all to defend, they have all to ,gonceal , the 
leaſt word, the leaſt geſture, | every. thing which, 
without ſhocking the firſt of duties, ſhews itſelf in 
them, every thing which appears at liberty becomes 


& a grace; 
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a grace; and ſuch is the Wiſdom of Nature, that 
that which would be nothing without the law of 
modeſty, becomes of infinite value after that happy 
law which conſtitutes the felicity of ſociety. 

As conſtraint and affectation cannot ſurpriſe us, 
grace is neither found in-7 conſtrained nor affected 
manners, but in a certain freedom or eaſe which is 
between the 'two extremes, and the mind is agree- 
ably ſurpriſed to perceive, that they have kept glear 
of two rocks. 

It would ſeem that our natural manners ought to 
be the moſt eaſy, they are the leaſt ſo of any: for 
education, which conſtrains us, makes us alwa 
loſe our natural manner z we are then charmed to 
it return. 

Nothing pleaſes us ſo much in dreſs, as when it 
appears in that negligence, or even in that diſorder, 


which conceals from us thoſe pains which neatneſs - / 


does not require, and which vanity alone could have 

made us take; and one's wit is never graceful, but 

E to be hit off, and not 
di 

When you ay things which have colt. you. pains, 


ou ma ſhew that you have wit, but not 
— 4. aac rb r, you muſt 


not ſeem to 4 7 it yourſelf; that others, who 
from ſomething natu unaffected 2 ſim ple in 
you, did not expect it w you, ny be agrecably ſur- 
priſed by perceiving it 
Mien: Graces, are not . to have them one 
mult gh nd fed . but how can one ſtudy 
to be ſo ? * 

One of the moſt beautiful fictions of Homer: is 
* 2 the, girdle, which gave Venus the power of 


(Nothing; i is more p to make us con- 
8 
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ſeem to be given to a perſon by an inviſible power, 

and are diſtinguiſhed from beauty itſelf. ' Now this 
girdle could not be given but to Venus; it could 
not agree with the majeſtic beauty of Juno; for 
majeſty requires a certain gravity; that is, a con- 
ſtraint oppoſite to the ſimplicity of the Graces : it 
could not agree with the proud beauty of Pallas; 

for pride is contrary to the ſweetneſs the Graces, 


| and may often be ſuſpected of affection.” 


THE PROGRESSION or SORPRITE: 


- That which conſtitutes great beauties, * r 
a ching is ſuch, that the fürprize at firſt is inconſi- 
derable, that i it ſupporis itſelf, increaſes, and at laſt 
leads us to admiration. The works of Raphael ſtrike 
little at firſt ſight; he imitates Nature fo well, that 
one is no more at firſt ſurpriſed than When! one ſees - 
the object itſelf, which would cauſe no og wm th at 
all: but an uncommon expreſſion, the ſtrong co- 
louring or odd attitudes of an infetior painter ſtrike 
us at firſt, becauſe we haye not been accuſtomed to 
fee them elſewhere. We may compare Raphael to 
Virgil; and the Venetian painters, wich their con- 
framed attitudes, to Lucan. Virgil, more natural, 
ſtrikes us at firſt leſs, to ſtrike us more afterwards : 


| 2 ſtrikes irnmediately, to ſtrike us afterwards 


te exact proportion of the famous Gun of 
St. Peter makes it a appear at firſt not ſo great as 
it is; for we do not know immediately "where to 
begin to judge of its greatneſs, If it had been 
— we would have been ſtruck with its 
= of i it had not been fo long, we wonld have 
firuck wich its breadth. But, in proportion 


as” we examine it, the eye perceives it grow larger, 
our 
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our aſtoniſhment increaſes. We may compare it to 
the Pyrenees, where the eye, which at firſt thought 
it could meaſure them, diſcovers mountains beyond 
mountains, and always loſes itſelf more and more. 
lt often happens that our mind feels à pleaſure 
from a ſentiment which it cannot quite explain; 
and when a thing appears to it to be abſolutely dif- 
ferent from what it knows it to be, this gives it a 
ſentiment of ſurprize out of which it cannot exjri- 
cate itſelf, For example: the dome of St. Peter's 
is immenſe; 'tis known, that Michael Angelo, 
viewing the Pantheon, which was: the largeſt temple 
of Rome, ſaid, that he would make one like it, 
but that he would ſituate it in the air. He made 
then after this model the dome of St. Peter's; but 
he made the pillars ſo ſtrong, that this dome, which 
is like a mountain , over our heads, appears light to 
the eye which obſerves it. The mind remains un- 
certain between what it ſees, and what it knows to 


be the caſe, and is aſtoniſhed to ſee a mals fo enor- 


mous, and fo light at the ſame time. 


"OF BEAUTIES WHICH RESULT . FROM AN 
EMBARRASSMENT OF THE SOUL, 


_ The mind is often ſurpriſed, becauſe it cannot 
reconcile what it ſees with what it has ſeen. There. 
is in Italy a great lake which they call the Greater 


Lake; it is a little ſea, the banks of which ſhew 
nothing but what is wild. Fifteen miles in the lake 
there are two iſlands, a quarter of a mile in circum- 
| ference, which they call the Borromees, which is, 


in my opinion, the moſt enchanting abode in the 


world. The mind is aſtoniſhed at the romantic 
contraſt, and recalls with pleaſure the wonders of 
| | romance, 


it 
| 
f 
i 
7 
j 
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romance, where, after having paſſed over rocks and 
barren countries, you find yourſelf in fairy land. 

All contraſts ſtrike us, becauſe the oppoſite objects 
heighten each other. Thus, when a little man is 
near a tall one,. the little one makes the other ap- 
=_w taller, and the great one makes the other ſeem 


Theſe kinds oſ ſurprizes conſtitute the pleaſure 
which we find in all beauties of oppoſition, in anti- 
theſes, and ſuch figures. When Florus ſays, ** Sora 
and Algidum, who would believe it ! were for- 
„ midable to us; Satricum and Corniculum were 
<<, provinces; we undervalue the Boritians, the Ve- 
rulians, yet we gloried in triumphing over them; 
Præneſte, where our pleaſure-houſes now are, was 
the ſubject of vows which we went to make at 
the capitol;” this author, I ſay, points out to 
us, at the ſame time, the grandeur of the Romans 
and the ſmallneſs of their beginnings, and our aſto- 
niſhment is raiſed by both theſe. 
Me may remark here how great a difference there 
is between antitheſes of ideas and antitheſes of ex- 
preſſion. The antitheſes of expreſſion is not conceal- 
2 that of ideas 5 ſo: on 128 always mms. he 
ſame appearance; the other es it as it es; 
the one is varied ; the other not. | 
The ſame Florus, ſpeaking of the Samnites, ſays, 
That their cities were deſtroyed in ſuch a way that 
* it was difficult to find out at preſent what could 
* have been the ſubje& of ſo many triumphs; 
Ut non facile eat materia quatour & viginti iri- 
umpforum e and. by the ſame words which point out 
to us the deſtruction of this people, he makes us 
perceive the greatneſs and obſtinacy of their courage. 
When we want to hinder ourſelves from laughing, 
our +langhter increaſes, on account of that 2 
line i v 
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which is between the ſituation in which we find our- 
ſelves, and that in which we ought to be: in the 
ſame way as when we perceive in a face a very great 
fault, as for example, a very large noſe, we laugh 
becauſe we ſee a contraſt with the other features of 
the face, which ought not to be. Thus contraſts 
are the cauſe of faults, as well as beauties. When 
we perceive that they are without any reaſon, that 
they heighten or diſcover another fault, they are the 
grout cauſes of uglineſs, which when it ſtrikes us 
uddenly, can excite a certain joy in our ſoul, and 
make us laugh. If our mind views it as a misfor- 
tune in the perſon who poſleſſes it, it can excite 
pity : if it views it with the idea of -what may hurt 
us, ahd with an idea of compariſon with what uſed 
to move us and excite our deſires, it views it with 
a ſentiment of averſion. 

In the ſame way, our thoughts, when they con- 
tain an oppoſition contrary to ſenſe, when this 
oppoſition is common and eaſily found out, do not 
pleaſe us, and are faults, becauſe they occaſion no 
ſurpriſe; and if, on the contrary, they are too 
much ſtudied, they do not pleaſe us neither. In a 
work, we ought to be ſtruck with them becauſe they 
are there, and not becauſe the writer has laboured 
to thew them; for then we are only ſurpriſed at the 
folly of the author. 

One of the things which pleaſes us moſt is the 
ſimple; but it is alſo the moſt difficult ſtyle to ac- 
quire; the reaſon of which is, becauſe it is preciſe- 
ly betwixt the noble and the low, and it is very 
difficult to be always going by it without falling 
into it. | | 
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. "Muſicians have acknowledged,” that the muſic, 
which is eaſieſt ſung, is moſt difficult to compoſe ; 
a certain proof that our pleaſures and that art which 
ſupplies us with them, have certain limits. 
Io read the pompous verſes of Corneille, and the 
eaſy natural ones of Racine, who would imagine 
that Comeille compoſed with eaſe, and Racine with 
a great deal of trouble? 
What is low, is the ſublime of the vulgar, who 
are pleaſed to ſee a thing made for them, and adapt- 
ed to their capacity. | 
The ideas which occur to thoſe who are well 
| educated, and have great minds, are either ſimple, 
or noble, or ſublime. 050 
WMben a thing is pointed out to us with circu 
ſtances which add to its grandeur, this appears 
noble to us; this is eſpecially perceived in compa- 
riſons, where the mind ought: always to gain, and 
never to loſe : for they ought always to add ſome- 
what to make the thing appear greater, or, if 
grandeur be not the object, finer and more delicate; 
but particular care muſt be taken not to point out 
any connection it may have with what is low; for 
the mind would have concealed this if it had diſ- 
covered it. . 
As the aim is to repreſent things in a delicate way, 
the mind likes better to compare a manner to a 
manner, an action to an action, than a thing to a 
thing, as a hero to a lion, a woman to a ſtar, a ſwift 
man to a ſtag. | * 
Michael Angelo is the greateſt maſter for giving 
a nobleneſs to all his ſubjects. In his famous Bac- 
chus he does not do like the Flemiſh painters, 
who repreſent to us a figure almoſt falling, and, 
ſo to ſpeak, in the air. This would be unworthy of 
the majeſty of a God. He paints him firm * 
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his legs, but he ſo happily gives him the gay air of 


one who is drunk, and ſuch a pleaſure in viewing 


the liquor, which he pours into his cup that there 
is nothing ſo admirable. 

In that picture of the Paſſion which is in the gal- 
lery of Florence, he has painted the Virgin ſtand- 
ing, who beholds her crucified ſon, without grief, 
without pity, without regret, without tears. He 
ſuppoſes her inſtructed in this great myſtery, and 
by that makes her bear with grandeur the view of 
his death. 

There are none of Michael Angelo's works in 
which he has not put ſomething noble. We find 
even the Great in his ſketches, as in thoſe verſes 
which Virgil has not finiſhed. | 

Julio Romano, in the chamber of Giants at Man- 
tua, where he has repreſented Jupiter thundering, 
makes all the Gods, appear terrified; but Juno is 
near Jupiter, ſne points out to him, with an un- 
daunted air, a giant at whom he ſhould dart his 
thunder: by this he gives her an air of grandeur 
which the other deities have not: the nearer they 
are to Jove, the bolder they are, and this is very na- 
tural; for in a battle, fear ceaſes near him who 
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Non murmura veſtra, columbe, 
Brachia non hederæ, non vincant oſcula conche. 


; Avg of an Epithalamium of the Emperor GALLIENUS, 


„„ 


— ' ———_— 


PREFACE. 


N a. of France at the Ottoman. Ponte, 
known by his taſte for literature, having pur- 
chaſed many Greek manuſcripts, brought them to 
France; and, ſome of them falling into my hafids, 

1 found among them the work of which 1 —— give 

a tranſlation, 

Few of the Greek authors haye been handed down 

to us: they have either periſhed in the ruin of li- 
braries, or by the negligence of the families who 
have had them in their poſſeſſion. 
We, however, receive from time to time ene 
pieces 'of theſe treaſures. We have found works 
even in the tombs of their authors; and, What is 
much the ſame, this was dilcpvered among the books 
of a Greek Biſhop. 

We know .neither the name of the anther. nor 
the time in which' he lived. All that we can ſay of 
him is, that he was A ſince 
he quotes her in his work. * be 
As to my tranſlation, it is a faithful ts "The 
beauties that were not in my author, I 4 xnme 
did not deſerve the name of beauties; and 1 | have 
often choſen a leſs lively manner of ex „ in 
order the better to expreſs his thought. ue 

I have been encouraged to 8 this tranſlation 
b N ſucceſs which has attended that of Taſſd. 

ormed it will not be offended at my 
Nene "Fell lowed his example. He has there diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to be under no 
apprehenſions from thaſe _ whom he has _ Inſpired 
with the warmeſt ſpirit of emulation. | 
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This little romance is a kind of picture in which 
are ſelected the moſt agreeable objects. The public 
will here: find fmiling images, magnificent deſcrip- 
tions, and ingenuous ſentiments. 
It has the marks of an original; which has made 
dr. e ime — what model it was formed. 
muſt greatly mhance its merit, eſpecially as 
þ- . is, in other reſpech, far from views a 
| 
ies" of the learned have not diſcovered in it 
what they term art; and they allege, that it is not 
written according to the rules: but if the work has 
5 0 it is a proof that the heart has not commu- 
ted to them all ts mies 
A man who attempts a tranſlation, cannot pati- 
ently beat that others ſhould not eſteem his author 
as mch as he does himſelf; and T confeſs that theſe 
gentlemen have often fill filled me with a furious refent- 
ment: but 1 defire them to leave the young men to 
judge of a book, which, in whatſoever N it 
was written, Was certainly wrote for their uſe 
intreat them, therefore, not to trouble chemkclves 
with their deciſions; for none but the heads that 
well cured. and powdered, can know all the 
r of the Temple F Gnicus. * 
1 to u dit ſex, to whom I owe the 
happ moments T can reckon in my life, 1 
Kah that this work may pleaſe them. 1 ad- 
mite them. till ; and their not being more the ſab- 
Wi ures is a fource of 
1 men of gtavity ſhould defite from me a lefs 
ng Work, 10 able to fatisfy them. Theſe 
961 years have laboured at a book of no more 
1 Na pages, 'which is to contain all we know 
of trictaphyſics, palitics, and morality, and all 
that very great authors have forgotten in the volumes 


have publiſhed on thoſe ſciences. 
"we a THE 
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G N I D U 


C ANT O I. 


EN US chuſes to reſide at Gnidus, rather than 

at Paphos and Amathus, and never deſcends 

from Olympus without viſiting the Gnidians. So 
much has ſhe accuſtomed theſe happy people to her 


ſight, that they no longer feel that ſacred horror in- 


ſpired by the preſence of the Gods, Sometimes ſhe 
covers herſelf wich a cloud, and is known by the di- 
vine odour that flows from her hair perfumed with 
ambroſia. 

The city is in the midſt of a country on which 
the Gods have laviſhed their fayours with a liberal 
hand. The inhabitants enjoy an eternal ſpring ; 
the earth, happily fertile, prevents all their wiſhes 
their flocks feed without number; the birds inceſ- 
fantly ſing, ſo that you would think the woods were 
vocal ; rivulets murmur m the plains; a gentle heat 
renders every thing blooming ; and the air the peo- 
ple breathe inſpires only pleafure. | 

Near the city is the palace of Venus, the founda- 
tions of which were laid by Vulcan; who laboured 
for his faithleſs ſpouſe while he firove to make her 
forget the cruel affront he had given her before the 
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It would be impoſlible for me to give an idea of 
the beauties of this palace ; for none but the Graces 
can deſcribe what they have performed. Gold, 
azure, rubies, diamonds, ſhine on all ſides; but 
here I paint only riches, and not beauty. 

The gardens are inchanting ; they are under the 
care of Flora and Pomona, and are cultivated by the 
by: ng Fruits ſpring up under the hand that 

cks them; and bloſſoms ſucceed the fruit. When 
enus walks in them ſurrounded by her Gnidians, 
you would think that in their wanton ſports they 
would deſtroy theſe delightſul gardens, but by: a 
ſecret. virtue every thing is inſtantly repajred. 
Venus loves to ſee the ſprightly dances of the 
girls of Gnidus. Her nymphs mingle with them; 
the Goddeſs herſelf bears a part in their ſports ; ſhe 
ſtrips herſelf of her majeſty, ſits in the midſt of 
_ and ſees joy and innocence reign in their 

8. | | 


At a diſtance is diſcovered a ſpacious meadow 

enamelled with flowers. The ſhepherd comes to ga- 

ther them, with his ſhepherdeſs ; but that which fhe 

_  - finds is always the moſt beautiful, and it is believed 
that this happens by the expreſs deſign of Flora. 

The Cephiſus waters this meadow, and runs 

— it with a thouſand turnings. The River 

God ſtops the fugitive ſhepherdeſſes, and will oblige 

2 to give him the tender kiſs they had pramiſed 


When the nymphs approach-his banks, he ſtops, 
and the waves which fly find thoſe that are incapable 
of flying. But when one of them bathes, he is ſtill 
more amorous; his waters wind about her limbs; 
he ſometimes riſes, the better to' give her his embra- 
ces; he lifts her up; he flies; he takes her with 
him. Her timid companions begin to weep : but 
he ſupports her upon his waves, and charmed with 

| the 
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the precious burden, leads her over his liquid plain ; 
at length, loth to part with her, he conducts her 
ſlowly to the bank, and reſtores. comfort 10 her 
companions, 

On the ſide of the meadow is 4 myftle grove; 
where the paths make a variety of turnings, 

lovers there come to recount their pains ; and Love, 
who amuſes them, always conducts them throygh 
the moſt ſecret paths. 

Not far from thence is an antient and ſacred wood, 
thro' which the light can with difficulty enter. 
Oaks, that ſeem immortal, bear up their heads to 
the heavens, which conceal them from our view. 
We there feel a religious fear; you would ſay that 
this was the abode of the Gods, ere man had ſprung 
from the earth, 

On coming to an opening where the day breaks 
in, the 'people aſcend a little hill, on which is the 
temple of .Venus, than which the univerſe has no 
thing more ſacred. 

In this temple Venus firſt ſaw her Adonis, and the 
poiſon thrilled through the heart of the Goddeſs. 
What ! ſaid ſhe, do I then love a mortal? Alas! I 
find I adore him. Let them no more addreſs "© 
vows to me; Adonis is the only deity at Gnidus. 

It was in this place that ſhe aſſernbled the Loves, 
when piqued with a raſh diſtruſt, ſhe conſulted rn 
She was in doubt whether ſhe ſhould expoſe herlc 5 
naked to the view of the Trojan N 
concealed her girdle under . hair nymphs 
ſprinkled her with perfumes ; ſhe mounted her cha- 
riot drawn by ſwans, and arrived in Phrygia, The 
ſhepherd heſitated between Juno and Pallas; he ſaw 
her, and bi looks were fixed and 47. the Ae 
apple fell at the feet of the Goddeſs; he attempted 

to ſpeak, and his W_ decided the diſpute, K 

4 t 


g with her mother, when Cupid, 
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It was to this temple that the young Pſyche came 
who flew about the 
golden ng was himſ- A by one of her 
4 and felt the pain he made others ſuffer. Thus 
do I wound, ſaid he ; I can neither ſupport my bow 
nor my arrows. He then ſunk. down on the breaſt 
of Plyche, and cried, Oh! I now begin to feel that 
am the God of. pleaſure. "IO 
When the people enter this . they perceive 
their hearts poſſeſſed by a ſecret charm : the foul is 
filled with that raviſhing delight which the Gods 
themſelves never feel, but Pp. 40 they are in theix 
celeſtial abodes. 2 
. Whatever is moſt ſmiling in nature, is joined to 
oye thing that art can invent as moſt noble, and 
moſt worthy of the Gods. | | 
A hand, which was doubtleſs immortal, has every 
where adomed the place with paintings that ſeem to 
breathe, We there ſee the birth of Venus; the rap- 
ture of the Gods who ſaw her; her embarraſſment at 
eee modeſty which is the firſt 
the Graces. | | 
+ We there ſee. the, amours of Mars and that God- 
deſs.. The painter has repreſented the God of War 
in his: chariot, in which he appears fierce, and even 
terrible: Fame flies before him; Fear and Death 
March, followed by his horſes covered with foam 
he enters the throng, and a thick duſt begins to hide 
bim from our view. In another place we ſee him 
laid languiſhingly on a bed of roſes, ſmiling on Ve- 
nus; and you would not know him, were it not for 
ſome traces of the divinity which ſtill remain. The 
Pleaſures are employed in making wreaths aud gar- 
nds, with which they bind the two lovers; their 
eyes melt in ſoftneſs; they ſigh, and only attentive 
to each other, are regardleſs of the little Cupids that 
play about them. i 
ö | There 
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There is a ſeparate apartment, where the painter 
has repreſented the marriage of Vulcan and Venus 
all the celeſtial court are there aſſembled: the G 
appears leſs gloomy, but as penſive as uſual. The 
Goddeſs looks with an air of coldneſs on the com- 
mon joy ; ſhe negligently gives him a hand which 
ſhe ſeems unwilling to reſign : ſhe caſts another way 
looks expreſſive of pain, and turns towards the 
Graces, . 
In another picture we ſee Juno performing the 
marriage- ceremony. Venus takes the cup to {wear 
n eternal fidelity to Vulcan ; the Gods ſmile, and 
ulcan hears her with pleaſure. 

On the other ſide we ſee the impatient God draw- 
ing along his divine Spouſe, who makes ſuch re- 
ſiſtance, that one would imagine her to be the 
daughter of Ceres, whom Pluto is going to raviſh, 
if the eye that had ſeen Venus could ever be de- 
ceived, | | | 
At ſome diſtance, we ſee her carried away to- 
wards the nuptial bed, The Gods follow in crowds ; 
the Goddeſs diſputes, and endeavours to eſcape from 
the arms of thoſe who hold her. Her robe flies 
from her knees; the linen flutters ; but Vulcan re- 
pairs this beautiful diſorder, and is more attentive to 
conceal than ardent to ſeize, | | 

In ſhort, we ſee her juſt laid on the bed prepared 
by Hymen ; Vulcan draws the curtains, and thinks 
thr 


keeping her there for ever. The importunate 
ong retire; and he rejoices at. ſeeing them go, 
The Goddeſles play together: but the Gods appear 
dejected ; and Mars's melancholy has ſomething 
gloomy, like the pangs of jealouſy. . 
Charmed with the magnificence of her temple, 
the Goddeſs herſelf has eſtabliſhed the worſhip per- 
formed there: ſhe has regulated its ceremonies, 
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inſtituted feſtivals, and is at the ſame time the deity 
ind the prieſteſs. | | 
The worſhip paid her almoſt over the whole earth, 
is rather a proſanation than a religion. She has 
temples, in Which all the maids in other cities proſ- 
titute themſelves to her honour, and acquire a por- 
tion from the profits of proſtitution. She has others 
where every married woman goes once in her life 
to give up herſelf to him who has ſingled her out, 
and where ſhe throws into the ſanctuary the money 
ſhe has received. There are others again, where 
the courtezans of all countries, more honoured than 
the matrons, go to make their offerings. There is, 
in ſhort, another, where the men render themſelves 
eunuchs, and dreſs themſelves like women, in order 
to ſerve in the ſanctuary, conſecrating themſelves to 
the Goddeſs, and thoſe of her ſex, 
But ſhe reſolved, that the people of Gnidus ſhould 
have a purer worſhip, and render her honours more 
worthy her acceptance. Her facrifices there are 
ſighs, and her offerings a tender heart. Every lover 
addreſſes his vows to his miſtreſs, and Venus re- 
ceives them for her. 
Wherever beauty is found, they pay it the fame 
adoration as to Venus; for beauty, like her, is di- 
vine. | | 

With hearts inflamed with love, they enter the 
Temple, and embrace at the altars of Fidelity and 
Conſtancy. 
Thoſe who are treated with eruelty come there to 
vent their ſighs ; they feel their torments diminiſh, 
and find their hearts filled with flattering hope. 

Jealouſy is a paſſion that may be felt, though it 
ought to be concealed, A man there adores in ſecret 
the caprices of his miſtreſs, as they adore the decrees 
of the Gods, which become more juſt when we pre- 
ſume to utter our complaints. 


Among 


\ 
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Among the divine favours are reckoned the fire, 
the tranſports of love, and even all its fury: for the 
leſs a perſon is maſter of his own heart, che more 
is he devoted to the Goddeſs. 

Thoſe who have not loſt their hearts are the pro- 
fane, who are not admitted into her Temple. They 
at a diſtance addreſs their vows to the Goddeſs, and 
beg to be delivered from that liberty which is 
—_— more than the incapacity of forming, de- 

The Goddeſs inſpires the girls with . 
and that virtue has ſuch charms as to ſet an additi- 
onal value on all the treaſures they conceal. 

But never in theſe fortunate places do they bluſh 
at a ſincere paſſion, an ingenuous ſentiment, a tender 
acknowledgment. 

The heart becomes fixed from the moment it has 
ſurrendered ; but it is a profanation to ſurrender 
without love. 

Cupid is attentive to the felicity of the Gnidians ; 
he chuſes the arrows with which he wounds them, 
When he ſees an afflicted lover, whoſe pafſion meets - 
with an unkind return, he takes an arrow dipped in 
in the water of forgetfulneſs. When he ſees two 
lovers who begin to feel the tender paſſion, he in- 
ceſſantly lets fly againſt them freſh arrows; "and on 
ſeeing one whoſe love has declined, he makes it 
ſuddenly revive or expire ; for he ſhortens the du- 
ration of a lan _ paſſion, and will not ſuffer 
them to feel diſguſt befqre they ceaſe to love. Thus 
enraptured by 2 ſweets of a greater felicity, they 
forget the leſs, 

Cupid took from his quiver the cruel arrows with 
which he wounded Phedra and Ariadne ; they were 
mixed with love and hatred, and ſerved to ſhew 
his power, as thunder makes known the empire of 
Jupiter. 1 


In 
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proportion as the God gives the pleaſure of 
loving, Venus adds the happineſs of ke” 2c 
The girls every day enter the ſanctuary to offer 
their prayers to Venus. They there expreſs the ge- 
nuine ſentiments of their hearts, Queen of Ama- 
thus, ſaid one of them, my flame for Thyrſis is ex- 
tinguiſhed ; I do not intreat to have my love re- 
vived, but only that Ixiphiles may love me. 
Another ſoftly ſays, Powerful Goddeſs ! give me 


the power to conceal for ſome time my love to my 


ſhepherd, in order to inhance the value of the con- 
feſſion I intend to make to him. 

Goddeſs of Cythera! ſays another, I ſeek ſolitude ; 
the ſports of my companions no longer pleaſe me : 
perhaps I love. But if I am indeed in love, let it 

with none but Daphnis. | | 
At their feſtivals the young men and maids go 
to repeat hymns in honour of Venus: and often 
do they celebrate her praiſe in ſinging their own 
A young Gnidian taking his miſtreſs by the hand, 
ſung thus: Cupid, when firſt Pſyche appeared to thy 
view, thou doubtleſs woundedſt her with the ſame 
arrow as that with which thou haſt wounded my 
heart. Thy happineſs was not different from mine; 
75 thou felteſt my flames and I feel thy plea- 
ures. 3 
For my part, I have ſeen what I deſcribe. I have 
been at Gnidus: I have ſeen Themira, and I have 
loved: I ſaw her again, and I loved her ſtill more. 
With her I will ſpend my life at Gnidus, and I ſhall 
be the moſt happy of all mortals. 

We will viſit the Temple; and never ſhall a more 
faithful lover enter its walls. We will go to the 
palace of Venus, end I will imagine it to be the 
palace of my Themira. I will walk to the —4 

| w, 
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dow, and gather flowers, which I will place in her 
boſom. Perhaps I may conduct her to the grove 
where ſo many paths meet, and when ſhe ſhall have 
ſtrayed—But Cupid, by whom I am inſpired, for- 
bids my revealing his myſteries. * | 
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HERE is at Gnidus another ſacred grove in- 

habited by the nymphs, where the Goddeſs 
delivers her oracles. The earth ſends forth no hol- 
low ſound under your feet; the hair is not raiſed 
erect upon the head; and there is no prieſteſs as at 
Delphos, where Apollo fills with convulſive agitations 
the trembling Pythia : but Venus herſelf lends an ear 
to the requeſts of mortals, without ſporting * with 

their hopes or fears. 

A coquette of the iſle of Crete came to Gnidus; 
ſhe was ſurrounded by all the young Gnidians; ſhe 
ſmiled at one, whiſpered to another, threw her arm 
upon a third, and called to two others to follow 
her. She was beautiful, and adorned with art, and 
the ſound of her voice was as deceitful as her eyes. 
O heavens ! how were the faithful, the tender lovers, 
among the fair, alarmed ! She preſented herſelf be- 
fore the Oracle with as much confidence as a God- 
deſs : but ſuddenly we heard a voice proceed from 
the ſanctuary: Perfidious wretch ! how dareſt thou 
carry thy artifices even mto the places where I reign 
with candour and fincerity ? ſeverely ſhalt thou be 
puniſhed ; I will take away thy charms; but leave 
thy heart as it is: thou ſhalt call about thee all the 
men thou ſeeſt; but they ſhall fly from thee as 
from a plaintive ghoſt, and thou ſhalt die rejected, 
and loaded with contempt. oy 

At length came a courtezan of Nocretis, ſhining 
with the ſpoils of her lovers. Go, faid the m— 
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deſs, thou deceiveſt thyſelf in believing that. thou 
haſt added to the glory of my empire. Thy beauty 
proclaims that thou haſt pleaſure to beſtow ; but 


none does it give: thy heart is like iron, and though 


thou ſhouldeſt ſee my ſon himſelf, thou couldeſt not 
love him. Go, beſtow thy favours on the baſe men 
who demand them, and whom they fill with diſguſt: 
go, ſhew them charms which ſhall ſuddenly vaniſh, 
and be loſt for ever, Thou art only fit to render my 
power deſpiſed. | : 
Some time after came a rich man, who collected 
tribute for the king of Lydia. Thou aſkeſt, ſaid 
the Goddeſs, one thing which I cannot perform, 
though I am the Goddeſs of Love. Thou aſkeſt for 
beauties, that thou mayeſt taſte the raptures of 
love ; but thou loveſt them not becauſe thou haſt 
bought them: thy treaſures are not uſeleſs; they 
ſerve to fill thee with diſguſt againſt every thing moſt 
charming in nature. 1 

A young man of Doris, named Ariſteus, at length 
preſented himſelf. He had ſeen at Gnidus the 
charming Camilla, and was fallen deſperately in love 
with her. He perceived the exceſs of his paſſion, 
and came to aſk Venus that he might love her ſtill 
I know thine heart, ſaid the Goddeſs; thou art 
ſenſible of the power of love. I have found Camilla 
worthy of thee. I could have given her to the 
ne king Ln earth; but kings have leſs merit 


Ja li appearee with-Themirs ; whon/the God? 


deſs ſaid : There is not in all my empite a mortal 


who knows how to ſubmit himſelf to my power 
better than thee ; but what wouldeſt thou. have me 
do for thee ? I cannot render thee more in love, 
nor Themira more charming. O great Goddeſs, 
ſaid 1, I have a thouſand favours to aſk : May 

Themira 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Themira think only of me; may ſhe ſee none but 
me; may ſhe awake dreaming of me: may ſhe fear 
to loſe me when I am preſent , hope for me in my 


abſence ; and always charmed with ſeeing me, till 
regret every moment ſhe paſſes without me. 


e e K N T 0 m. 


Ar Gnidus there are ſacred games which are 
renewed every year, and there women come from all 
parts to diſpute the prize of beauty; when ſhepherd- 
eſſes are confounded with the daughters of kings, 
for there beauty alone is the mark of empire. Venus 
herſelf preſides over them; ſhe decides without 
heſitation, and knows well the happy mortal whom 


ſhe has moſt favoured. 0 ** 
Helen ſeveral times gods the prize: ſhe tri- 
umphed when ſhe was ſſolen by Theſeus; ſhe tri- 
umphed when ſne was carried away by the ſon of 
Priam ; in fine, ſnhe triumphed when the Gods reſtored 
her to Menelaus, after his hopes had been kept alive 
for ten years: that prince therefore, in the opinion 
of Venus herſelf, found as much happineſs in being 
her huſband, as Theſeus and Paris in being her 
dane it - 21101944 10 nase 
There came thirty girls of Corinth, whoſe hair 
fell in large ringlets on their: ſhoulders. There came 
ten from Salamis who had not yet ſeen thirteen times 
the annual "courſe of the ſun. There came fiſteen 
from dhe iſle: of Leſbos, who ſaid to each other, I 
am quite charmed, I never faw any thing ſo beauti- 
ful as you; if Venus ſaw you with the ſame eyes as I 
do, ſhe" would crown you amidſt all the beauties of 


the univerſe. . AA 
EIS There 


* 
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There came fifty women of Miletus, who excelled 
in the whiteneſs of their complexion, and the regulatity 
of their features; every thing ſhewed, or gave room 
to imagine, that their perſons, were lovely, and that 
the gods, who had formed them, would have made 
nothing ſo beautiful as they, had they ſought to ob- 
tain valuable perfections rather than external graces. 
An hundred women came from the iſland of 
Cyprus. We have paſſed our youth, ſaid they, in 
the temple of Venus; to her we have conſecratecł dur 
virginity, and our modeſty itſelf. We do not bluſh 
at our charms j' out manners, ſometimes bold, and 
always free, ought to give us the advantage over a 
. modeſty that is continually creating freſh alarms. 
-'T aw the daughters of proud Sparta: their robes 
were open at the ſides frem the girdle, in the moſt 
indecent manner: and yet they behaved like prudes, 
and maintained, that they would never violate 
the laws of modeſty, except for the love of their 
ur {a - 2Uu 9 11187 197 an (I63 59 


O ſea, famous for ſo many ſhipwrecks,” thou 
preſerveſt the tłeaſures committed to thy care. Thou 

eſt calm, hen the ſhip Argo, laden with the 
Iden fleece, ſailed on thy liquid plain; and when 
fifty beauties departed from Colchis, and truſted 
theraſelves on thy waves, thy- dat bor, under 


of Lydia ſurrounded - their queen. She had ſent 
before her an hundred girls, who had preſented to 


Venus an offering of two- hundred Can- 


daules came himſelf and _ more 2 
by his love, than by the royal purple. ' He paſſed 
his days and nights in devouring with his looks the 
charms of Oriana; his eyes wandered over her 
beautiful form; and were never weary. I amhap- 
Vor. IV. eee, ! > 2k Py; 
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py, ſaid he; but alas! this is known A Venus 
and myſelf ; my felicity would be much heightened, 
did it but inſpire envy }: Lovely queen, quit theſe 
vain omaments; drop that troubleſome vail, and 
— thyſelf / to the 1 leave the prize of 
9 and demand altars raiſed to thine honour, 
ards. came twenty Babylonians, dreſſed in 
purple zobes embroidered with gold : they imagined, 
my the richneſs of their 3 gs] inhanced their value. 
Some curtied, as a proof of their nde the riches 
it had enabled them to open... 

Then came an hundred Egyptian women whoſe 
eyes and whoſe. hair were T their huſbands 
were with them, and ſaid, The laws render us ſub- 
ject to you in hong. of iss; but your beauty has 
a. more powerful empire over us, than that of the 
laws: we obey you with the ſame. pleaſure as we 
obey: the; gods, and are the moſt happy ſlaves in the 
unjvenſe. Duty ſecuxes our fidelity to yon; but only 
love can render you faithful to us. Be leſs ſenſible of 
the glory you acquite at Gnidus, than of the homage 
— — uil 

ſband; who, white tte 
55 abrogd, ought to wait the fail for the bean you 

ga 7-487 
FTpere came women from that Nen city which 
x. fends veſſels to the ends of the univerſe : their heads 
weite loadea with ſuperfluous omaments, and all the 
parts of the 1285 n have contributed to ri 
their dreſs. 

* bes cnn eee che ay 
begins 10 daun; they were the daughters of Au- 
rota, and in order to ſee her, roſe daily before that 
goddeſs. 1 the "Him, that he 
made their mother d and they complained 
of . their, mother, that did not ſhew* herſelf” to 
thee, as ſhe did to other mortals 3 


or GNIDUS. . " "_ 
Ia under a tent a queen of India ſurrounded 
by her virgins, who. already gave hopes of thei 
having the charms of their mothers : ſhe was 
by eunuchs, whoſe eyes were fixed on the earth; 
for fince their breathing the air of Gnidus, they 
felt the gloom of melancholy redoubled, Þ_ 
The women of Cadiz, which is at the extremity 
of the earth, likewiſe diſputed for the prize. There 
is no country upon earth where beauty does not re 
ceive homage ; but nothing leſs than the higheſt 
| can fatisfy the ambition of the fair.” © 
The girls of Gnidus at length, appeared: beautiful 
without ornament, they had graces inſtead of 
and rubies. Nothing was ſeen on their heads bur 
the preſents of Flara; which were there more worthy 
of the embraces of Zephyrus. Their robes had no 


* 


other merit heſides that of exhibiting the fineneſs _ 


— their ſnape, and of being ſpun with their 'own 
rs. nend R a ee 
- n mg all theſe beauties one could not ſee the 
young Camilla; who had faid, I will not difpure't 
prize of beauty, it is ſufficient that my dear Ariſtet 
thinks me fair. , 9 13 2 CIITA 
Diana rendered theſe games celebrated by her pre- 
ſence. She · did not come to diſpute the priae; for 
the Goddeſſes do not compare themſelves to mortals. 


I ſaw her alone, and ſhe ſeemed as beautiful "as 
Venus: I faw her with Venus, and ſhe was only 


Diana. 
There never was ſo great a concourſe : nations were 
ſeparated from nations; the eye wandered from coun- 


75 


of Aurora, It ſeemed as if Gnidus compre- 
hended the whole univerſe. 
The Gods have divided beauty among the nations, 


as nature has divided it among the goddeſſes. There 


we fee the proud beauty of Pallas ; the grandeur 
M 2 and 


Gu country, from the ſetting of the ſun to the 
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and majeſty of Juno; farther till, the ſimplicity of 
Diana, the delicacy of Thetis, the charms of the 
Graces, and ſometimes the ſmile of Venus. 
Fs ſeemed as if each nation had a particular man- 
expreſſing modeſty, and yet that every woman 
12 * ved to attract every eye. Some diſcovered 
the neck, and concealed the ſhoulders; others ſhewed 
their ſhoulders, and concealed their necks : thoſe who 
ccaled the foot paid you with other charms; and 
8 they bluſhed at what was there called decency. 
The Gods are ſo charmed with Themira, that they 
neyer look at her without ſmiling at their work. Of 
all the Goddeſſes, there is none but Venus who ſees 
hex with pleaſure, and whom the Gods do not. rally 
with having a little jealouſy. 
1 we * a bc midft of the flowers 
wt {ox in the gr ira was, diſtinguiſhed 
Ar 4 75 many beauties. They had not time to 
. her rivals; they were vanquiſhed before they 
feared; her. She no ſooner ap peared, than the eyes 
of Venus were fixed on her; * 4 TA the Graces, 


and. crown her, for * beauric 
Teer, er reſembles * 
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AP 5 
SANT O IVV. 


WHILE Thentirs was cinpleyel with her com- 
panions in the worſhip of the goddeſs, I entered a 
ſolitary wood, and there I found the tender Ariſteus. 

We had ſeen each other on the day when we went to 
conſult the oracle; and our meeting was ſufficient to 
engage us to enter into converſation : for Venus 
places in the heart, on our ſeeing an inhabitant of 
Gnidus, the ſecret charm felt by two friends, when, 

after 'a "long abſence, they preſs in their arms the 
dear object of their inquietudes. 

Tramſported with each other, we found that we - 
had reſigned our hearts ; it appeared as if a tender 
friendſhip had deſcended from heaven in order to 
mite 2 We related a thouſand paſſages of our 
lives, and this is, nearly what I faid to him. 

I was born at Sybaris, where Antilochus, my fa- 
ther, was the prieſt of Venus. In that city they 
make no diffvrence between luxuries and neceſſities ; 
all the arts are baniſhed that are capable of diſturb- 
ing a tranquil ſleep : prizes are given at the public 

e to thoſe who diſcoyer new ſources of 
tuouſneſs. and the citizens remember only the buf- 
foons that have afforded them diverſion, while they 
loſe all remembrance of the magiſtrates who have 
governed them with wiſdom. 

The people there take advantage of the fertility of 
the ſoil, which produces an eternal plenty; and the 
favours beſtowed by the Gods on Sybaris ſerve only 
to encourage ſoftneſs and luxury. 

To ſuch a degree are the men funk in effeminacy, 
that their dreſs is ſo like that of the women, they 

M 3 take 
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take. ſuch care of their complexions, they curl their 
hair with ſuch art, and employ ſo much time in 
adoming themſelves at the glaſs, that there ſeems to 
be only one ſex in all the ct) 

The women abandon themſelves, inſtead of ſurren- 
dering, and the deſires and hopes of the day are finiſh, 
ed at its concluſion. They know not what it is to 
love; and to taſte the pleaſure of being beloved, and 
are ſolely employed about what is falſely called enjoy- 
What with us are termed favours are there nothing 
leſs than their proper realities; and all thoſe circum- 
ſtances which ſo happily accompany them; all thoſe 
nothings that are of ſuch great value; all thoſe trifles 
that are of ſuch worth, every thing that prepares the 
way for the happy moment; ſo many conqueſts in- 


| fſiead. of one; ſo many enjoyments before the laſt ; 
att all unknown at Sybaris. 


Vet, had they the leaſt modeſty, a ſmall appear- 
ance of that virtue would pleaſe ;, but they have it 
not; their eyes are accuſtomed to ſee, and their ears 
N N . | 

tiplicity of pleaſures from giving 
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away in the moſt eaſy carriages; and when at a feaſt 
their ſtomachs continually fail thnem. I 
They paſs their lives reclined on ſophas, on which 
they are obliged to repoſe the Whole day, without 
any relief from their fatigue; they are bruiſed 
if they attempt to languiſh out life in any other 
manner. 2 * 0 912 e 

Incapable of bearing the weight of arms; timo- 
rous before their fellow citizens, and daſtardly in the 
preſence of they are ſlaves ready to ſubmit 
to the firſt maſter. e e BEL: 
I was no ſooner capable of thinking; chan I was 
filled with contempt for the unhappy Sybarites- I 
love virtue, and have always feared the immortal 
Gods. I will no longer, ſaid I, breathe this infecti- 
ous air; all theſe ſlaves of ſoftneſs and indolence are 


made to live in their native country, and to leave 
— 2 a 


I then went for the laſt time to the temple; and 
approaching the altars, where my father had ſo often 
ſacrificed; Great Goddeſs ! ſaid I with a loud voice, 
J abandon thy temple, but not thy worſhip; in what 
part of the earth ſoever I am, I will offer incenſe to 
thee ; but it ſhall be purer than that offered at Sy- 


I departed, and arrived in Crete, an iſland filled 
with monuments of the extravagance of love. There 
were ſeen the brazen cow, the work of Dazdalus, to 
deceive, or to gratify the laſt of Paſiphæ: the laby- 
rinths, whoſe mtricacies love only could elude; the 
tomb of Fhædra, which aſtoniſhed the Sun, as it had 
done his mother; and the temple of Ariadne; who, 
deſerted in the deſarts, and abandoned by an un- 
—— wretch, did not repent of her having fol- 


him. 


1 5 —— whoſe return 
Troy was not more happy _ 


from the ſiege ” 


. 
” 
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that of the, oller Greek captains: for thoſe who 
eſcaped the dangers. of a reſentful element, found in 
their own houſes thoſe that were ſtill more fatal. 
Venus, 1 againſt them, gave them to the 
embraces of their wives, and they ace 
en they he moſt. Roar: h 0. 
an oy uitted that iſle, ſo odious 1 « goddeſs who wa 
y-to give felicity to my life, © 
and a tempeſt caſt me on — at 
Pay an iſland but little beloved by Venus, who 
has taken modeſty from the countenances of the 
women, weakneis from their bodies, and timidity 
from their ſouls. Great Venus! ſuffer the women 
of Leſbos do burn with a lawful flame ; e 
human nature no longer ſuffer ſuch diſgrace 
At Mytelene, the capital of Leſbos, = reſided the 
tender Sappho, who, immortal as the Muſes, burnt 
with a fire which ſhe could not extinguiſh, Odioug 
to herſelf, and diſguſted with her charms, ſhe hated, 
and yet courted her on ſex. How, ſaid ſhe, can 
a flame ſo; vain become ſo cruel ! Cupid, how much 
more 5 art thou when in port, than when 
chrag 6 
28 length I quitted Leſbos, and my fate led me 
to an iſland ſtill more proſane; and that was Lem- 
nos. Venus has there no temple : never do the 
Lemmnians addreſs their vows to her. We get, 
| ſay they, a worſhip that ſoftens. the heart. The 
has often puniſhed them; but they bear the 
puniſhment, / without making an expiation for their 
| 2 and are n more n in porte as 
are afflicted, 
again put to gen in ſearch of a country beloved 
Se gms 2 the winds conducted me to Delos, 
I ſtaid ſome time in that ſacred iſle. But, whether 
the gods ſometimes previouſly inform us of what is 
to en or * the. ul aaa from- A 


- - emanations 
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emanations of the ——_— with which it is enlight» 
ened, ſome knowledge o futurity I perceived that 
my deſtiny, and that my happineſs itſelf, called me 
to:ancther aguntry r . 
One night when I was in that ſtate of tranquillity, 
in which the ſoul, being more itſelf, ſeems delivered 
from that chain wherewith it is bound; there ap- 
peared before me a female form, and I was at firſt 
at a loſs to know whether ſhe was a mortal or a gdd- 
deſs. A ſecret charm was ſpread over her whole 
' perſon : ſhe was not fo beautiful as Venus, but was 
as raviſhing as that Goddeſs ; all her features were not 
regular; but, together, they were full of chagns ; 
her hair fell negligently on her ſhoulders ; but that 
negligence had a happy effect: her ſhape and ſtature 
were charming; ſhe'had that air which nature alone 
beſtows, and which ſhe hides from the painters. 
She ſaw my aſtoniſhment : ſhe ſmiled. Ye gods! 
what a ſmile! I am, faid ſhe, one of the Graces : 
Venus, who ſent me, would render thee happy ; but 
thou muſt go, and adore her in the Temple of 
Gnidus: She vaniſhed ; I ſtretched out my arms to 
hold her; my ſleep fled with her: and there only re- 
mained a ſweet regret at my no longer ſeeing her, 
mixed with the pleaſure of having beheld her 
I then quitted the iſle of Delos, and arrived at 
Gnidfis, I may fay, that I inſtantly breathed love. 
I felt—I cannot expreſs what I felt, I was not yet 
in love, but ſought to love, My heart was inflamed 
as if I had been in the preſence of ſome celeſtial 
beauty, I advanced, and ſaw at a diſtance ſeveral 
young girls playing in a meadow. I was immedi- 
ately drawn towards them. Senſeleſs as Jam, ſaid I, 
F feel without love, all the diſturbances of the lover: 
my heart flies already towards ohjects unknown, and 
thoſe objects fill it with inquietude, I approached , 
] ſaw the charming Themira. We were doubtleſs 
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made for each other. 1 looked at none but her, and 

believe that I ſhould have died with grief, had ſhe 

not turned her eyes, and caſt ſome looks at me. 

hs, Venus, Ln I, ſince thou art to render me 

may it with this ſnepherdeſs: [ renounce 

* bemacies, ſhe alone can fulfil 7 3 
and all the vows i ſhall for ever make, 


* 
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G r Oo v. 


1 CONTINUED talking to the young A. 
ſteus of my tender paſſion, which made him 1 for 
his own, when I endeavoured to eaſe his. heart, by 
ſcrewing him to diſhurden it to me: and this is 

hat he ſaid. I ſhall forget nothing; for I am in- 
ſpired by the ſame God that made him ſpeak. | 

In all my ſtory you will find nothing but what is 
extremely ſimple: my adventures are only the ſen- 
timents of a tender heart ; theſe are my pleaſures, 
and theſe my pains; for as my love for Camilla 
oo the happineſs, it alſo forms the hiſtory, of my 


Camilla is the daughter of one of the principal 
inhabitants of Gnidus; ſhe is beautiful, and has a 
countenance that makes an impreſſion on all hearts. 
The women who form TOE demand of the Gods 
the graces of Camilla: the men who ſee her would 
ſee her always, or fear longer to ſee her. 

She is a graceful ſtature ; and has a noble but 
modeſt air; her eyes are lively, and ſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs ; her features are expreſsly made for each 
other, and have charms adapted to give her a con- 
queſt over the heart. 

Camilla does not ſeek to adorn herſelf ; but ſhe 
is better adorned than other women, 

She has that wit which nature almoſt conſtantly 
| refuſes to the fair, and is equally ca of ſeriouſ- 
neſs and gaiety. If you chuſe it, will join in 

. 2 ſenſible converſation, or ſhe will * ike the 


Graces, 
The 
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The more wit a perſon has, the more will he find 
min Camilla. Her thoughts are ſo natural, that ſhe 
ſeems to ſpeak the language of the heart. Every 
| _ ſhe ſays, every thing ſhe does, has the - ec 
implicity; and you always find her a native 
ſhepherdeſs. Graces fo eaſy, ſo refined, ſo deli- 
cate,” are always" obſerved; ut are better felt than 
delctibed. | | 

With all theſe | WEIR Camilla "RE me; 
ſhe is tranſported at ſeeing me; ſhe is ſorry when I 
leave her; and, as if I could live without her, makes 
me promiſe to retum. I continually tell her that I 
love her, ſhe believes me; I tell her that T adore 
her, ſhe knows it ; but is as delighted as if ſhe knew 
it not. When 1 tell her that the conſtitutes the 
felieity of my life, ſhe tells me that I am the happi- 
neſs of hers. In ſhort, ſhe loves me ſo much, that 
= almoſt makes me believe that l am worthy of her 

wage: fry, 4 

For a month did I ſee Camilla, without daring 
to tell her that I loved, and almoſt without daring 
to tell it myſelf. The more amiable I found her, 
the leſs were my hopes of meeting with a return. 
O Camilla] thought I, thy charms captivate my 
ſoul; but they let me know, that I am unworth 

of thee. I ſought to forget her; I would have efface 

her image from my heart. How happy was I that 
I could not ſucceed ! hat image has remained there, 
and will never be obliterated. 

I ' aid: to Camilla: I once loved the buſtle and 
noiſe of life: but now I ſeek folitude ; I had views 
of ambition; but I defire nothing hut thy preſence : 
T was deſirous of viſiting diſtant climates; but my 
heart is now only a citizen of the places where thou 


| breatheſt. Every thing but thee has vanithed from 
e my eyes Wea 
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1 When Camilla ſpeaks of her tenderneſs, ſhe has 
_ s ſomething to ſay to me, and ſhe fancies ſhe 
has forgot what the has proteſted a thouſand times. 

I am ſo charmed at hearing her, that J ſometimes 
pretend not to believe her, in order to hear her Mill 
flatter my heart. Sometimes we both preſerve that 
2 ſilence, which is the moſt tender language af 


"When I have been abſent from Camilla, I 
endeavoured to give her an account of what 1 — 
heard or ſeen. ith what doſt thou entertain me, 
er a — or o me, © 
th t ok it, if t nothing to ſay to O 
ja. 152 ſuffer me to ſpeak. 7 N — 

Sometimes, D me, ſhe ſays, Thou art 
melancholy. 'Tis true; | I reply; hut the 'melan- 
choly of lovers is delightful; I feel my tears flow, 


and know not for why; for thou loyeſt me: I have 


no cauſe of complaint; and yet I complain. Deli- 

ver me not from the languor of my mind; ſuffer me 

ee time my pains and my plan- 
res. 

In the tranſ⸗ of love foul. is 200 ſtrongly 
| agitated ; it is wn — 4: happineſs without 
enjoying it: but now reliſh even melancholy itſelf. 
Dry not my team: what ſignifies my ſhedding 


them, while I am happ 


PPY- 
Sometimes Camilla ſays: Doſt thou loye me? Yes, | 


I love thee. But how doſt thou love me? I love, I 

reply, as I have loved: for I can only compare the 

flection, I have for thee, by that which I have fel 

or the ſame tranſportin object. I; 

I hear Camilla praiſed by all who know her : theſe 
raiſes affect me as if they were made to myſelf, and 
am more delighted with them, than ſhe. . 

"On we have company, ſhe talks with ſuch * 
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that I am charmed with her leaſt words: but I am 
ſtill better pleaſed, when ſhe is ſilent. 
When ſhe contracts a friendſhip, I would be that 


friend; _ —— BR not be 


beloved. | 
O Camilla, take care of the deceits of lovers. They 
tell thee, that they love; and they ſpeak truth-; they 


tell thee, that they love thee more than I; but I 


fwear by. 'the Gods, that I love the ſtill more. 

When I pereeive her at a diſtanoe, my foul flies 
— — and my heart is ſtated; 
come up to her, and — * ſoul ſeems as if it would 
leave me to enter — breaſt, and tha her is 
going to animate mine. 

Sometimes, When 1 would feat from "ma one fa- 
vour, ſhe refuſes me, and inſtantly grants me an- 
other. This is hot artifice. Divided between mo- 
deſty and love, ſhe would refuſe me every thing; and 
yer ſhe wiſhes wat ſhe might deny me nothing. © 
She ſays, is it not ſufficient that I love you? What 


en you deſite more, after having had my heart? I 


deſire, fay I, that thou wouldſt for me commit a 
fault that-is in che power”of love, and which the 
greatneſs of love can juſtify.” + 

If I ever ceaſe to love the; my Camilla, may 
me deſtinies be miſtaken, and take ge for the laſt 
of my days! May they cut off the remainder of a 
life, which Thould find deplorable when 1 recollect- 
ed the pleaſute I had found in loving. 

- Ariſteus' ſighed; and was ſilent ; and I ay law, 
that he only ceaſed to talk "of Camilla, in order to 


oy the pleaſure of * charms.” 


C AN- 
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Cc AN O VI. 


WHILE we were talking LE our amours, we 
rambled out of our way; and having ſtrayed for a 
long time, entered a large meadow, where we were 
conducted by a flowery path to the foot of a fright- 
ful rock. We there ſaw an obſcure den, which we 
entered, thinking it the abode of ſome mortal. Ve 
Gods! who could have imagined. that this place was 
ſo fatal Scarce had I-ſet. my foot in it, when my 
whole body trembled, and my hair ſtood erect on my 
head! An inviſible hand drew me into this fatal 
Sacks and in proportion as my heart was agitated, 
8 increaſed. Friend, cried I, let us en- 

ther ſtill, let us: fee if we ſhall increaſe bur 
pain. I advanced to the place where the ſun had ne- 
ver entered, and where the winds had never breathed; 
There I ſaw Jealouſy, whoſe aſpect a — 
Sana looty then terrible: Paleneſs, Melancholy, and 

nce ſurrounded her ; and about her flew. Sorrow: 
and Diſquietude. She breathed upon us; ſhe placed her 
hand upon our hearts; ſhe ſtruck us upon the head: 
and our ſight and 1 imagination could: nenen 
but monſters. 

Enter ſtill further; unhappy 3 ſaid - ſhey 
go, find a Goddeſs more powerful than I We 
obeyed; and ſoon a x rightful Deiry, bythe ht 
of the inflamed tongues of the ſerpents that hifled 
about her head. This was Rage. She looſened 
one of het ſerpenta, and threw it at me. I ſhove 
to catch it, and in an inſtant it imperceptibly ſlid 
mo heart. I ſtood for a moment 3 | 


the 
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the poiſon had no ſooner diffuſed itſelf into my 

* veins, than I imagined myſelf in the midſt of hell. 

My ſoul was ſet on fire. I could ſcarce contain 

myſelf ; and was in ſuch agitations, that I ſeemed 

tormented by the whips of the Furies. We aban- 

* doned ourſelves to our tranſports, and an hundred 

times encompaſſed this dreadful cavern: we went 

from Jealouſy. to Rage, and from Rage to Jealou- 

ſy. We called upon Themira, we called upon Ca- 

. milla: but if Themira and Camilla had been there, 

= r 
N ö a 

5 At length we returned to the light of day, which 

8 then appeared troubleſome, and we almoſt regretted 

=. our our having quitted the frightfal- cavern 7; we ſunk 


#% 


laſſitude, and even this repoſe appeared 
inſupportable. Our eyes refuſed 10 ſhed) tears; and 
our hearts could? no longer form a ſigh. 
„ however anjoxed a.moginent's frapguillity' te leep 
ta ſhed.on on me her ſweet poppies. But, Je 
Gods l this ſleep itſelf became cruel. I ſaw: imag 
that a more terrible o me, than the pal 
ſhades 1 had ſee when awake.” 1, 
Nm infidelity of Themira. 12 ber—I 
kc. expreſs rio, I found ed 2 
bheheld only in imagination, realized in 
mo: this frightful fleeps- i 
1 I muſt then, ſaid I riſing, fly equally / darkneſs 
and light. Themira, the cruel Themira, torments 
me like the Furies! Who could have imagined, that 
in ider to be hapy I muſt forgt her for ever? 
Seized by a f ok madneſs, I cried, Friend -ariſe, 
vt us deſtroy; the.-flocks that fed in this mvadow ; | 
let us Prev: the ſhepherds who enjoy their loves in 
Na, I ſee at a diſtance 'a temple; it is, 
pertups that —_— : 3 and deſtroy 140 


let 
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let us break his ſtatue, and render out rage formi- 
dable. We ran, and it ſeemed as if our ardour for 
committing a crime gave us new ftrength, We 
croſſed the woods, the meadows, and the fields, and 
did not ſtop for a moment: a hill aroſe in yain; 
we aſcended it, and entered the temple, which was 
conſecrated to Bacchus. How great is the power of 
the Gods ! Our rage was immediately calmed. We 
looked at each other, and faw with ſurprize the ex- 
travagance of our donduct. 

Great God! I cried, I return thee my FRE] not 
ſo much for having appeaſed my fury, as 17 having 
ſaved me from guilt. . roaching the prieſteſs; 
We are beloved by the God v whom you ſerve, ſaid 
I; he has juſt calmed the agitations of our minds; 
ſcarce did we enter this ſacred place, than we were 
ſenſible of his favourable preſence; we would there- 


fore offer a ſacrifice to him. Condeſcend, divine - 


prieſteſs, to offer it for us. I will go and ſeek a Vic- 
tim, and bring it to your feet. 

While the prieſteſs was preparing to give the 
mortal blow, Ariſteus pronounced theſe words: Di- 
vine Bacchus, thou loveſt to ſee joy diffuſed over 
the countenance of man; our 2 ure is a worſhip 
paid to thee; and thou wilt be adorned by none but 
the moſt happy of mortals. -_ 

Sometimes thou giveſt a ſweet diſorder to our rea- 
bo: but when ſome cruel Deity has taken it from 
us, thou alone canſt reſtore it. 

Black Jealouſy holds Love in bondage: but. thou 
takeſt away the empire ſhe aſſumes over our hearts, 
and ſendeſt her back to her diſmal abode. | 

After the ſacrifice was ended, all the people aſ- 
ſembled about us: and 1 related to the prieſteſs, 
how we had been tormented in the habitation of 
Jealouſy. Suddenly we heard a great noiſe, and a 
Vol. IV. N | Eonſuſed | 
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confuſed mixture of voices and muſical inftruments : 
upon Which, leaving the tetnple, we faw a troop of 
Bacchanals, who ftnking the earth with their thyrſes, 
cried with a loud voice, Zoohoe. Old Silenus follow- 
ed, mounted on an aſs: his head ſeemed to ſeek the 
ground, and whenever it ſeemed ready to fall from 
his ſhoulders, he balanced himſelf -up with his body. 
The troop had their faces ſmeared with the lees of 
wine. Pan at length appeared with his pipe; and 
the Satyrs ſurrounded their King. Joy reigned in 
the midft of diſorder; an amiable folly was mixed 
with their ſports, their raillery, their dances, and 
their ſongs. At length came Bacchus in a chariot 
drawn by tygers ; ſuch as was ſeen. at the river 
Ganges, at the end of the univerſe, bearmg joy and 
victory... | | 
By his fide was the beautiful Ariadne. Lovely 
Princeſs, you ſtill wept for the infidelity of Theſeus, 
when the God took your crown and placed it in the 
heavens. Had you not dried up. your tears, you 
would have rendered a God more unhappy than 
ourfelf, who are a mortal. Love me, ſaid he, The- 
eus is fled ; bear no remembrance of his love ; and 
even forget his perfidy ; 1 will render you immor- 
tal, that I may love you for ever. | 

I ſaw Bacchus deſcend from his charwt ; and 1 
faw Ariadne alſo deſcend ; when entering the temple, 
Amiable God, cried ſhe, let us ftay in this place, 
and here figh our loves. Let eternal joy dwell in 
this delightful climate. Near this place the n 
of hearts has fixed her empire: may the God of Joy 
reign near her, and increaſe the Happineſs of theſe 
people already fo fortunate, To 

As for me, great God, I already per 
my love is increaſed ; and” it is pothbl 
mayſt one day appear eyen more amiable ! 5 6% 
K ae 
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but the immortals can love to exceſs, and with a 
conſtant growing affection; none but they can ob- 
tain more than they ho for; they alone are more 
limited when they deſire, than when they enjoy. 
Here we will perform our eternal loves: for in the 
heavens the Gods are filled with their glory; and 
it is only on the earth, and in rural retreats, that 
they give way to loye. While-- this troop thege- 

fore abandon themſelves to extravagant tranſports, 
. and wy lighs ſhall inceſſantly proclaim my 


Bacchus ſmiled. at Ariadne, and and inſtantly led her 
into the ſanctuary. Mean while joy took poſſeſſion 
of our hearts; we felt a divine emotion: when be- 
ing ſeized with the extzavagance of old Silenus, and 
by the tranſports of the Bacchanals, we each took 
2 chyrſes, and mingled in the dances and concerts. 
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ON our quitting the places conſecrated to Bac- 
chus, we ſoon felt that our evils had been only ſuſ- 
pended. *Tis true, we had not the madneſs with 
which we had before been agitated ; but a gloomy 
melancholy had feized our ſouls, and we were racked 
by ſuſpicions and inquietudes. 

It ſeemed to us, that the cruel Goddeſſes had tor- 
mented us, in order to give us a foreſight of the 

misfortunes to which we were deſtined. 
Sometimes we regretted our having left the tem- 
ple of Bacchus; and ſoon after we were induced to 
approach that of Gnidus : we were deſirous of ſeeing 
Themira and Camilla, the powerful objects of our 
love and jealouſy, 

But we had none of that ſweetneſs people are ac- 
cuſtomed to fee], when on the point of ſeeing thoſe 
they love, when the ſoul is already raviſhed, and 
taſtes beforehand the promiſed ,happineſs. 

Perhaps, ſaid Ariſteus, I ſhall find Lycas the ſhep- 
herd with Camilla. How do I know that he is not 
talking to her this very moment? Ye Gods! the 
traitreſs takes pleaſure in hearing him. 

At was ſaid the other day, cried I, that Thyrſis, 
who has been ſo in love with Themira, was to ar- 
rive at Gnidus. He has loved her, and doubtleſs 
loves her ſtill; I muſt diſpute with him a heart I be- 
lieved intirely my own. ; 

I remember that one day Lycas. ſung to my Ca- 
milla. Inſenſible wretch that I was, I was delighted 
at hearing him praiſe her. 

| re- 


Sui. an 


„ * 


with 
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I remember that Thyrſis brought my Themira 
ſome freſh-blown — Ae Unhappy that I am, the 
laced them in her boſom, ſaying, It is a — 
Him Thyrſis. Oh! 1 ſhould have ſnatched them 

and have trampled them under my feet. 

Not long ſince I went with Camilla to make an 
— to Venus of two young turtles; but they 

eſcaped from me, and flew away. 

I had inſcribed my name with that of Thernira 
on the trees; I had written alſo the ſtory of our 
love: I read them, and read them again without ceaſ- 
ing; but one morning I found them efface. 

Camilla, drive not to deſpair an unhappy wretch 
who loves thee; for love, when proyoked, has all 
the effects of hatred. 

The firſt Gnidian that ſhall Jook at my Themira, 
z vill purſue even into the Temple, and Panſy im, 
though at the feet of Venus. a 

While we were holding theſe diſcourſes, we artiv- 
ed within ſight of the ſacred grove where the God- 
deſs delivers her oracles. The people were in crowds 
that moved like the waves of the ſea agitated by the 
wind. Some came to hear, and others to receive 
an anſwer, 

We entered the crowd, and I loſt the happy Arif: 
teus. Already had he embraced his Camilla; and 
I was ſtill in ſearch of my Themira. 

I at length found her. I felt my jealouſy re- 
doubled at her ſight, and to reſume my for- 
mer madneſs. But ſhe looked at me, and I was filled 
ility. Thus do the Gods ſend back the 
Furies, they eſcape out of hell. 

Oh! — cried ſhe, haſt thou coſt me 
Three times has the ſun run his courſe, and I feared 
that I had loſt-thee for ever. I have been to con- 


ſult the Oracle. I did not aſk whether thou lovedſt 


N 3 me. 


| wer and reply 
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me. I only deſired to know if thou waſt ſtill alive. 
But Venus has juſt anſwered, that tho wilt love 
me for ever.. 

Excuſe, ſaid 1, an ubſortimate' wietch, wh would 
have hated thee had he been capable 'of it. The 
Gods in whoſe hands I am, may take away my 
— 5 but they cannot, 3 deprive me of 
my love. 

. by the moſt dreadful jea 
y and have endured» the toftures inflicted in 
on the ghoſts of criminals; | But this ad- 
tage have I dran from it, I am more ſenſible 
& of the happines of rin g beloved by thee, after the 
ttitation-of! fearing to loſe thee. 

Cape: then with me; retire into this ſolitary 

We ought by love to expiate the crimes I 
have: committed. 4s fl your pms Themita, to 
believe thee unfaithful. -/:- 

Never were the Elyſian eee made hey the 
Gods for the ilbty of the ſouls they love 
never were the of Dodona, where the trees 
fpoke; and revealed to aro his Fitture felicity ; ne- 
ver were the of the Heſperides, whoſe 
boughs bent under the wei ht of their gold fruit, 
mote charming than this , wine the 
inchant ing —— 

I remember, a Batyr bed ny; dat 
fled from him all in tears, Jaw us; and ſtopping, 
cried; Happy lovers your" eyes know how to an- 
to your pafſion; and your ſighs: are 
oy by fighs! But I ſpend my ie in following» 

cruel ſhepherdeſt; unhappy while I purſue; but 
vo unhappy ſtill when I have caught her. 

A young nymph who was wandering alone thro' 
| — grove, perceived us and ſigling cried, It is 


only to augment my torments, that ctuel Cupid 
We 


brings before me ſo tender a lover. 
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We * Apollo ſeated near a fountain. That 
God had followed Diana, whom a timorous deer 
had led into theſe woods. I knew him again by his 
fair hair, and the immortal troop that ſurrounded 
him, He ftruck his lyre; it drew the woods, the 
trees moved, and the tions Temained immoveable. 
But we entered farther into the foreſt, and were in 
vain invited by that divine harmon 272 

Where do you imagine that I ound the God of 
Love. I found him on the. lips of There, 4 
afterwards diſcovered: him on * boſom ; he ſaved 
himſelf at her feet; I found him ſtill : he ch tor 
himſelf under her knees ; I followed him, and thould 
have continued to follow. him, if the weeping; the 
angry Themira had not ſtopped me He was at 
his laſt retreat, 6d the een eee 
5 her. Thus, a es 

W 
hand 


tained by fear and love, covers her toe 
wings, and remains immoyable - undex , the 
—— and cannot Cans: ep 00 


Unhappy as Ham, Themim bead my e 
and was not foftened-: ſhe ence, to 2 . 
and became more 2 In 6 | 


mixa xo her hand on my Boat, and 


to life. Ee 1 ” JOY | 
I am not ſo neee 

never thought of killing thee ¶ and yet thqu wouldeſt 

draw me into the darkneſs of the grave. Open 

ut been thou ove. nat have: Ae 
t * 4 ot SG. 2 | 
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. Greek, and placed it here. 
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ye 
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| She embraced me, and I received y- pardon; 
but alas! it was without the gh 


As he following Pose appears to be 4 written by the 
ſame author, I have alſo n it from the 


FN 


„ DISTRESSED. * 


- ONE 4 in 4. Idalian grove with the 
young: Cen I Cupid aſleep hid under the 
flowers, and ſheltee by ſome branches of myrtle, 
which-gently yielded to che breath of the Zephyrs. 
The Sports and Laughter, who always follow him, 
were playing at ſome' diſtance, and he was alone. 
Cupid was then in my power: his bow and quiver 
lay by his ſide; and, if I had pleaſed; 1 could have 
ſtole the arms of me God of Loe 
Sephüa however took the bow, drew an arrow, 
8 ing ber, let it fly at me. 
hich I ſmiling aid. Take a ſecond, give me 
wound, for this is tog ſweet. She reſolved 
fly another- 2 but ir fell at her feet; and 
cried, This was the heavieſt arrow in — 
iver” of Love. She then taking it up, ſhot, 
r I bowed, crying, O Cephiſa, ende 
2 . Ge, 30: 

a” band. Drops faid in he 2 23 
S ; is 

ſhooting Ris arrows ; let us gather ſote ers, in 

3 hands and Ter. Oh] Hen never 

conſent to it, I retumed; for he has always favoured 


Nr 
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us. I will go, then, faid ſhe, take his arms, and 
Jet fly an arrow at him with all my ſtrength. But 
he will awake, faid J. Well, let him, ſaid ſhe; 
what can he do but wound us more ? No, no, I 
returned, do not diſturb his repoſe; we will remain 
near him, and ſhall by that means be more in- 
flamed. 

Cephiſa then took the leaves of myrtle and roſes, 
and cried, I am reſolved to cover Cupid with them. 
The Sports and Laughter fought him, but could! not 

find him, when ſhe threw them upon him, and 
laughed to ſee the little God almoſt buried. But 
what am I amuſing myſelf about, ſaid ſhe? I muſt 
cut his wings, that there may be no more inconſtant 
men upon earth; for this God-flies from heart to 
heart, carrying inconſtancy with him. She then took 
her ſciſlars, ſat down, — held in her hand the ends 
of his golden pinions. I felt my heart ſtruck with 
fear, and cried, Stop, Cephiſa! But ſhe heard me 
not, and having cut the tip af his wings, left her 
ſciflars, and fled, 

When Cupid awoke, he endeavoured to fly; but 
felt an unaccuſtomed weight ; on ſeeing the clip- 

ings of the feathers ſcattered among the flowers, 
began to weep, "But Jupiter perceiving him from 
high Olym ent him a cloud that carried him 
to the Nempla of Gnidus, and laid him on the 
boſom of Venus, Mother, ſaid he, I beat upon 
your breaſt with my wings; "they are cut, and what 
will become of me? Son, ald the lovely Cypria, 
do not weep ; ſtay in my boſom, and do not flir ; 
the warmth you will find there will make them grow 


1 again. Do you not ſee that they are already larger? 


i me; * ＋ you will ſoon find t 
before ; I alr y fee the tips of the golden 
— ; in another moment — tis enough, fly, fly, 


my 
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my ſon. Ves, ſaid he, I am going to venture. He 


flew ; he reſted himſelf near the Goddeſs, and inſtant- 
ly returned to her boſom. He thence took a ſecond 
flight; refted at a greater diſtance; and again re- 
turned to the boſom of Venus. He kiſſed i it, ſhe 
ſmiled; he kiſſed it again, and played with her: 
and at length aroſe into the air, where he reigns over 
all nature. 

Cupid, c bg dex A iſa, has rendered 
her the moſt volatile of all the 2. and has cauſed 
ber to burn every day with a freſh flame. She has 
loved me; ſhe has loved Daphnis; and ſhe till 
loves Cleon. Cruel Cupid! it is me whom you pu- 
niſn. I would gladly bear the pain inflicted. for her 
crime: but haſt thou not. other torments for, me to 


"_ 
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HEN Alexander had deſtroyed the Perſian 

Empire, he reſolved to raiſe a belief, that he 
was the fon of Jupiter. The Macedonians were vexed 
at ſeeing that Prince bluſh at having Philip'for his 
father : their diſcontent encreaſed, when they beheld 
him aſſume the manners, the cuſtoms, and the dreſs 
of the Perſians ; and they reproached themſelves for 
having done ſo much for a man who began to deſpiſe 
them. But the murmurs of the army did not break 
out into words. 

A philoſopher, named Calliſthenes, had followed 
the king in his expedition. One day he ſaluted him 
after the manner of the Greeks : on which Alexander 
cried, ** Whence comes it that thou doſt not adore 
% me?” © My Lord, ſaid Calliſthenes, thou art the 
8 * Chief of two nations: the one were ſlaves before 

they had ſubmitted to thee, and are not leſs ſo 
«$02 then Wl — the other free 
before they aſſiſted thee in gaining ſo many vic- 
** tories, and are fo ſtill ſince thou haſt obtained 
< them. I am a Greek, my Lord; and that name 
** thou haſt raiſed ſo high, that we cannot degrade 
<< it without injuring thee.” | 

WW 
his virtues. He was terrible in his anger; it ren- 
dered him cruel. He cauſed the feet, noſe, and 
ears of Calliſthenes to be cut off; ordered that he 


% 
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ſhould be ſhut up in an iron cage, and this carried in 
the train of his army. 

I loved Calliſthenes; and whenever buſineſs would 
allow me ſome hours of leiſure, I was uſed to employ 
them in liſtening to him: and If I have any love for 
virtue, I owe it to the impreſſions I have received 
ſrom his diſcourſes. I went to viſit him. I ſalute 
„ thee, ſaid I, illuſtrious but unhappy Calliſthenes, 
% whom I ſee, like a wild beaſt, kept in a cage of 


N for having been the only man in the 


© Lyſunachus, | fad he, when J * my a. 
"< fituation that that demands courage. and fortitude, I 
„ ſeem to be almoſt in my proper ſituation. In- 
© deed, had the Gods placed me upon earth, only to 
4 lead here a life of pleaſure, I believe they would 
© have. me in vain a great and immortal ſoul. 
% To enjey the pleaſures of ſenſe, is à thing of 
** Which all men are caſily capable; and if the 
© Gods have made us only for that, they have 
* 2 — than they intended, 
„and have executed more than they deſigned. Not, 
% added he, that-I am inſenſible. Thou . let ſt me 
cc too plai er When I faw thee 
„coming, I felt a ſudden pleaſure at ſeeing thee 
6 perform ſo courageous an action. But I conjure 
4 ; thee, in the name of the Gods, to let this be the 
i laſt time. Leave me to ſupport my misfortunes ; 
and be not ſo cruel as to add to them the weight 
ef wine? 
e Calliſthenes, fail I. I will viſit thee every day. 
«,1f the king {ces thee abandoned by virtuous men, 
& he will no longer feel the leaſt  xemorſe ; he will 
<< begin to believe that thou art guilty. I hope he 
« will never enjoy the pleaſure of une that his 
4 chaſtiſements have made me abandon a friend.? 
One day Calliſthenes {aid to me, The immortal 
& Gods have given me conſolation ; and ever _ 
8 1 feel 
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* I feel within me ſomething divine, that has taken 
away the ſenſibility of my pains. I have ſeen in 
a dream the great Jupiter. Thou waſt near him; 
thou hadſt a ſceptre in thine hand, and a royal 
« circlet on thy forehead. He ſhewed thee to me, 
and ſaid, will render thee more happy. The 
emotions I felt awakened me from ſleep. I found 
my hands lifted up towards heaven, and was 
„making an effort to ſay, Great Jupiter, if Lyſi- 
** machus is to reign, grant that he may reign with = 

juſtior. Lyſimachus, thou ſhalt reign : believe a 
man who muſt be pleaſing to the Gods, ſince he 
** ſuffers in the cauſe of virtue.” 

In the mean while Alexander being informed, that 

I ſhewed reſpect to the miſery of Calliſthenes, that [ 
went to viſit him, and even preſumed to complain of 
his treatment, was filled with a freſh of 
rage. Go, "faid he, and fight with lions, unhappy - 
« wretch, that takelt delight in hving with WAI 
© beaſts,” My puniſhment was, however, deferred, 
that it might five ave ipetace: to a great number of 
men. 
The day which preceded it I wrote theſe Br to 
Calliſthenes: I am going to die. All the ideas 
thou haſt given me of my future grandeur are 
©* vaniſhed from my mind. 1 could have wiſhed to 
© alleviate the {ſufferings of a man like thee.” | 

Prexapes, in whom I confided, brought this an- 
oy * Lylimachus, if the Gods have reſolved that 
thou ſhalt reign, Alexander cannot take away thy 
** life; for men have it not in their power to oppoſe 
* the Will of the Gods.“ 

From this letter I received encouragement : and 
reflecting, that the happieſt and moſt unhappy of 
mankind are equally furrounded by the divine hand, 
I reſolved to conduct myſelf, not by my hopes, 


- — — — — — 


1 LYSIMACHUS. 
| but by my courage, and to defend to the laſt à life 


on which depended ſuch great promiſes. 
They led me to the circus, where I was ſurround- 


ed by an immenſe number of people, who came to 


witneſs. of my courage or my fear. A lion was 

looſe upon me. I wrapped my cloak about my 
arm: I preſented it to him: he would have devoured 
it: I thruſt it far into his mouth, ſeized his tongue 
by the roots, tore it out, and threw it at my feet. 

Alexander was naturally fond of courageous actions. 
He admired my reſolution; and at that moment the 
greatneſs of his ſoul returned. 

He gave orders for my being called to him; and 
holding out his hand to me, Lyſimachus, faid 
** he, I return thee my friendſhip, return me thine : 
my anger has only ſerved to make thee perform 
* an action that was wanting in the life of Alex- 
66 ander.” | 
I received the king's favour, adored the decrees 
of the Gods, and waited for their promiſes, with- 
out ſeeking or flying from them. Alexander died; 


and all the nations were without a maſter. The 


king's ſons were in their infancy : his brother 
Arideus had not yet come into Perſia : Olympias 
had only the boldneſs of weak minds, and cruelty 
to her was courage. Roxana, Eurydice, Statyra, 
were loft in grief. Every. body in the palace gave 
vent to their groans, and nobody thought of reign- 
ing. Alexander's captains. then raiſed their eyes up 
to the throne; but the ambition of each was checked 
by the ambition of all. We divided the empire; 
and each of us believed that he had ſhared the price 
of his fatigues. | 


It was my lot to be made King of Aſia; and now, 


when I can do whatever I pleaſe, I am more in 


need than ever of the leſſons of Calliſthenes, His 
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informs me that I have done a good action, and 
Tis Gighs tell me that I have ſome evil to repair. 1 
find him between my people and me. | 

I am King of a peo _—_— love me. The fa- 
thers of — oy the length of my life, as 
for that of their children. The young fear to loſe 
me, as they fear to loſe a father. 9 
happy, 1 4: > 
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By M. D'ALEMBERT. | 


THE greateſt part of the men of letters who have 
mentioned the Spirit of Laws, having rather en- 
deavoured to criticiſe it than to give a juſt idea of it; 
we ſhall endeavour to ſupply what they ought to 


have done, and to explain its plan, its nature, and 


its object. Thoſe who may think this Analyſis too 


long, will perhaps be of opinion, after having read 


it, that there was no other method but this alone o 
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right of the ſtrongeſt, the eſtabliſhment of ſociety 
- ought to be regarded as a kind of treaty againſt this 

unjuſt title; a treaty deſtined to eſtabliſh a ſort of 
| ce between the different diviſions of the human 


race. . 
Baut it happens in the moral, as in the phyſical 
equilibrium; it is ſeldom. perfect and durable, and 
the treaties of mankind are, like treaties among our 
princes, a perpetual ſource of diſputes. Intereſt, 
neceſſity, and pleaſure, made men aſſociate to- 
gether. The ſame motives puſh them continually 
to want to enjoy the advantages of ſociety without 
bearing the burdens of it; and it is in this ſenſe that 
we may ſay with our author, That men, from the 
time they enter into ſociety, are in a ſtate of war. 
For war ſuppoſes in thoſe who make it, if not an 
equality of ſtrength, - at leaft an opinion of this 
equality + whence ariſe the mutual deſire and hope 
of conqueſt, Now, in a ſtate of ſociety, if the ba- 
lance among men is never perfect, neither is it, on 
the other hand, too unequal. On the contrary, 
they would either have nothing to diſpute about 
in the ſtate of nature; or if neceſſity obliged them 
to it, nothing would be ſeen but weakneſs fly ing 
before force, oppreſſors meeting with no ; 
and thoſe .who were opp „ tamely ſubmit- 


| d then men, united and armed at the ſame 
time, embracing; each other on one fide, if we may 
ſpeak ſo; and endeavouring on the other mutually 

to wound each other. Laws ate the chains, more 
or leſs eſſicacious, which ate deſtined: to ſuſpend or 
to reſtrain their blows. But the | prodigious extent 
of the globe which we inhabit, the different nature 
of the regions of the earth, and of the le whio 
are ſpread over it, not permitting that 1 
a | 8 "9 on 
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ſhould live under one and the fame goverment, the 
human race was obliged to divide itſelf into a certain 
number of ſtates, diſtinguiſhed by the difference of 
thoſe laws to which they are ſubjected. One ſingle 
government would have made the human kind to 
have been no more than one extenuated and lan- 
guiſhing body, extended without vigour over the 
ſurface of the earth. The different governments are 
ſo many robuſt and active bodies, which, by mutu- 
ally aſſiſting each other, form one whole, and whoſe 
reciprocal action maintains and keeps up motion and 
life every where, | et 
We may diftinguiſh three ſorts of governments, 
the republican, the monarchical, the deſpotie. In 
the republican, the people in a body poſſeſs the 
ſovereign power, In the monarchical, one ſinglę 
perſon governs by fundamental laws, In the 'deſpo- 
tic, no other law is known but the will of a maſter, 
or rather of a tyrant. This is not to ſay, that there 
are in the univerſe only theſe three kinds of govern- 
ment; it is not even to ſay, that there are ſtates 
which belong only and ſtrictly to ſome one of theſe 
forms; the greateſt part of them are mixed or 
ſhaded the one with the other. Here, monarchy 
inclines to deſpotiſm; there, the monarchical go- 
vernment is combined with the republican; elſe- 
where, it is not the whole people, it is only a part of 
them, which make the laws. But the preceding 
diviſion is not on that account the leſs juſt and exact. 
The three kinds of government which it includes, 
are fo diſtinguiſhed that they have properly nothing 
in common; and beſides, all the governments 
which we know participate the one of the other. 
It was then neceſſary to form particular claſſes 
of theſe three kinds, and afterwards to determine 
the laws which are proper for each; it will be eaſy 
| 89 * after» 
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' afterwards to adapt thoſe laws to any particular go- 
vernment, according as it may belong more or leſs 
to thoſe different forms. 1 «ts 

In different ſtates, the laws ought to be relative 
to their nature, that is to ſay, /o that which conſti- 
tutes them; and to their principle, that is to ſay, 10 
that which ſupports them, and puts them in motion: 

an important diſtinction, the key of an infinite num- 
ber of laws, and from which the author draws many 

The principal laws relative to the nature of de- 
mocracy are; That the people be in ſome reſpects 
the monarch, and in others the ſubject; that it 

elect and judge its and that the ma- 

giſtrates on certain occaſions decide. The nature of 
monarchy requires, That there be between the mo- 
narch and the people one body to whom the laws 
are entruſted, and which ought to be a mediator 
between the ſubject and the prince. The nature of 
deſpotiſm requires, That the tyrant exerciſe his au- 
thority, eee by himſelf alone, or by one who re- 
0 him. bs 0 
As to the principle of the three governments; that 
of democracy is the love of the republic, that is, of 
equality. In monarchies where one fingle perſon is 
the diſpenſer of diſtinctions and rewards, and where 
they are accuſtomed to confound the ſtate with this 
man, the principle is honour, that is, am- 
bitzon, and the love of eſteem. Laſtly, under 
deſpotiſm, it is fear. The more vigorous theſe 
principles are, the more fixed the government is; the 
mote theſe are altered and corrupted, the more it 
tends to its deſtruction. When the author ſpeaks 
of equality in democracy, he does not mean an 
extreme, abſolute, and | conſequently chimerical 
equality. He means that happy equilibrium which 

1 | renders 


KA 


renders all the citizens equally ſubje& to the laws, 
E 
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and equally intereſted to them. " 
In every government the laws of education ought 
to be relative to its principle, We underſtand here 
by education that which they receive when they are 
entering upon the world; and not that of parents 
and of ſchool-maſters, which is often contrary to it, 
eſpecially in ſome ſtates. In njonarchies, education 
ought to have for its object politeneſs and reciprocal 
civilities ; in deſpotic ſtates, terror, and the 


the ſpirits of men, In republics they have occaſion 


for all the force of education: it ought to inſpire a 
ſentiment which is noble, but hard to be attained, 
that diſregard to our own intereſt from whence the 
love of our country ariſes, | 


The laws which the legiſlator makes ought to be 


conformable to the principle of each government: in 


a republic, to maintain equality and frugality; in 


monarchy, to ſupport the nobility without ruining 
the people; in a deſpotic government, to filence 


and equally to keep under ſubjection thoſe of every 


condition, M. de Monteſquien ought not to be 
accuſed of having pointed out to ſovereigns the 
principles of arbitrary power, the very name of 


which is fo odious to juſt princes, and ſtill more ſo 
to a wiſe and virtuous citigen. Te is to labour to 
deſtroy it, to point out what is neceſſary to maintain 


it: the perfection of this government is its ruin, 
and ari exact ſyſtem of the laws of tyranny, ſuch as 
our author deſcribes it to us, is at the ſame time 
a ſatire upon, and the moſt. formidable ſcourge 
of tyrants. With reſpe& to other governments, 
they have each their advantages; the republican 


is more proper to ſmall, the monarchical to great 


ſtates; the republican is more ſubjected to exceſſes, 


the monarchical to abuſes; the republican executes. 
| 04 the 
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the laws after more mature deliberation, the monar- 
chical with more promptitude. bu 
The difference of the principles of the three go- 
verments muſt produce many differences in the 
number and object of laws, in the forms of judg- 
ments, and the nature of puniſhments. The con- 
ſtitution of monarchies, being invariable and funda- 
mental, requires more civil laws and tribunals, that 
juſtice may be adminiſtered in the moſt uniform and 
leaſt arbitrary manner. In moderate governments, 
be they monarchical or republican, there cannot be 
too many formalities in criminal laws. Puniſhments 
ought not only to be in proportion to the crime, but 
alſo as gentle as poſſible, eſpecially in a democracy: 
the opinion attached to puniſhments will often have 
more effect than their ſeverity. In republics, judg- 
ment muſt be given according to law, becauſe na 
individual has the power tq alter it. In monarchies, 
the clemency of the ſovereign can ſometimes ſoften 
the law; but crimes ought never to be judged 
there but by magiſtrates expreſsly intruſted with 
that office. In a word, tis principally in demo- 
cracies that the laws ought to be ſevere againſt 
luxury, looſeneſs of - morals, and debauching of 
women, ' Their very ſoftneſs and weakneſs render 
them fit enough to govern in monarchies'; and 
hiſtory proves, that they have often ware à crown 
with glory. - ML bs 

M. de Monteſquieu having thus run over each 
government in particular, afterwards examines them 
in the relation which they may have with each other, 
but only in the moſt general point of view, that is 
to ſay, under that Which is only relative to their 


nature and their principle. Viewed in this light, 
ſtates can have no relations, but that of defending 
themſelves, or of attacking. Republics by their 
5 | HF ; nature, 
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nature, ſuppoſing their ſtate to be ſmall, cannot 
defend themſelves without alliances ; but it is with 
republics that they ought to ally themſelves, The 
defenſive force of monarchy conſiſts principally in 
having frontiers ſecured from inſults. States, like 
men, have a right to attack for their own preſerva- 
tion: from the right of war that of conqueſt is de- 
rived; a right neceſſary, lawfut, calamitous, which 
always lays an immenſe debt upon us, if we would di- 
charge what on that account becomes due from ud to hu- 
man nature, and the general law of which is to do 
as little harm as poſſible to the conquered. Repub- 
lics can conquer leſs than monarchies : immenſe con- 
queſts ſuppoſe deſpotiſm already in a ſtate, or render 
its approach certain. One of the great principles of 
the ſpirit of conqueſt ought to be, to render the 
condition of the conquered as much better as 
poſſible : this is to fulfil, at once, the law of nature, 
and a maxim of ftate, Nothing is more noble 
than that treaty of peace which Gelo made with the 
Carthaginians, by which he forbad them to facri- 
ice for the future their own children. The Spa- 
niards, when they conquered Peru, ought in the 
ſame way to have obliged the inhabitants no more 
to have ſacrificed men to their Gods; but th 
thought it more advantageous to ſacrifice "the 
people themſelves. There remained nothing to 
them as a conqueſt but a vaſt deſert, they were 
obliged to depopulate their. own country, and for 
ever weakened it by their own conqueſt. It may 
ſometimes be neceſlary to change the laws of the 
conquered people; it can never be ſo to deprive 
them of their manners, or even of their cuſtoms, 
which are often all they have for manners. But the 
ſureſt way of preſerving a conqueſt, is to put, 
if it is poſſible, the conquered on a level with the 
£ con. 
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_ conquerors, to grant them, the ſame rights and the 
ſame privileges; this the Romans often did, and 
2 eſpecially Cæſar acted with reſpect to the 
auls, | bh 5 
Hitherto, when conſidering government, as well 
in itſelf as in its relation to others, we have neither 
taken notice of what ought to be gommon to them, 
nor of thoſe particular circumſtances which ariſe 
either from the nature of the country, or from the 
. of the people, It is this which we muſt now 
explain. | | | 
hat political liberty which every citizen ought 

to enjoy, is the common law of all governments, 
at leaſt moderate governments, and conſequently juſt 
ones. This liberty is not an abſurd licence of do- 
ing every thing we with to do, but the power of 
domg every thing that the laws permit, It may be 
dered either in its relation to the conſtitution, 

or in its relation to the citizen, There are in the 
conſtitution of every ſtate two ſorts of powers, the 
legiſlative and the executive: and this laſt has two 
objects, the internal police, and its relation to fo- 
reign intereſts, It is from the legitimate diſtribution 
and proper ſubdiviſion of theſe different powers, that 
the greateſt perfection of political liberty with re- 
lation to the conſtitution depends. M. de Mon- 
teſquieu brings as a proof of this the conſtitution of 
the Roman republic, and that of England. He 
finds the principle of the laſt in that fundamental 
law of the government of the ancient Germans, that 
affairs of ſmall importance were determined by the 
chiefs, and that great affairs were brought before 
the tribunal of the nation, after they had been firſt 
debated by them. M. de Monteſquieu does not 
examine whether the Engliſh enjoy actually or not 
that high political liberty which their conftitution 


gives 
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gives them; it is enough for him that it is eſtabliſned 
by their laws. He is ſtill farther from writing a 
ſatire upon other ſtates : he believes on the contrary, 
is not always deſirable ; 
that extreme liberty, like extreme ſlavery, has its 
inconveniencies ; and that in general human nature is 


that an exceſs even of goo: 


moſt adapted to a middling ſtate of freedom. 


Political liberty, conſidered with relation to a 


citizen, conſiſts in tat ſecur 


foelter of the laws ; or at | 


"my 


in which he lives under 
in an opinion, of this 
ſecurity which makes no one citizen entertain any - 
fear of another. It is principally by the nature and 


YTroportion of puniſhments, that this liberty is eſta- 
Plithed or deftroyed, Crimes againſt religion ought 
to be puniſhed by a privation of thoſe advantages 
which religion procures ; crimes againſt morality, 
by ſhame ; crimes againſt the public tranquillity, 


w * 


by impriſonment or banifhment ; crimes againſt its 
ſecurity, by more grievous puniſhments. Writings 
ought to be leſs puniſhed than actions; ſimple 
thoughts ought never to be ſo. Accuſations which 
are not according to the forms of law, ſpies, ano: 
nymous letters, all thoſe reſources of tyranny which 
are equally diſgraceful to ſuch as are the inſtruments 
of them, and to thoſe who make uſe of them 


government, Nobody ought to be permitted ta 


accuſe but in face of the law, which always puniſhes 


either the accuſed perſon or the calumniator. In 
evęry other caſe, thoſe who govern ought to ſay; 
with the Emperor Conſtantius: We cannot ſuſ pect a 
man againſt whom no accuſer. appeared, when at the 
fame time he did not want an 7 


It is a very fine 


inſtitution by which a public officer charges himſelf, 
in name of the ſtate, with the proſecution of crimes ; 


as this anſwers all the good purpoſes of 


informers 


without 


cal” 


ought to be proſcribed in every good monarchic: 


* 


* 
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without being expoſed to thoſe ſordid intereſts, thoſe 


EN and that infamy, which attend 
m. 8 47 jews A 

The greatneſs of taxes ought to be in a direct pro- 
portion with public liberty. Thus, in democracies 
they may be greater than elſewhere, without being 
burdenſome ; becauſe every citizen looks upon them 


as a- tribute which he pays to himſelf, and which 


ſecures the tranquillity and fortune of every member 
of it, Beſides, in a democratical ſtate, an unjuſt 
application of the public revenue is more difficult; 


. becauſe it is eaſier to find it out, and to puniſh it, 


he who is intruſted with it being obliged to give an 
account of it, ſo to ſpeak,. to the firſt citizen who 
requires it of him. „ | 

In every government, of whatever ſort, the leaſt 
burdenſome kind of tax is that which is laid upon 
merchandize ; -becauſe the citizen pays without per- 
ceiving it. An exceſſive number — in time 
of peace is only a pretence to load the people with 
taxes, a means of enervating the ſtate, and an inſtru- 
ment of ſlavery, OT cok 
That adminiſtration of the revenues which makes 
the whole produce of it enter into the public treaſury 
is beyond compariſon leaſt chargeable to the people, 
and conſequently more advantageous when it can take 
place, than the farming out of theſe taxes, which 
always leaves in the hand of private perſons part 
of the revenue of the ftate, But above all, every 
thing is ruined (thefe are the author's own words) 


when the ' profeſſion of a farmer of the revenues 


becomes honourable ; and jt becomes fo, when 
luxury is at a great height. To permit ſome men 
to acquire 'vaſt fortunes out of what belongs to 
the public, to plunder them in their tufn, as was 
formerly practiſed in certain ſtates, is to repair 
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one injuſtice by another, and to commit two ills in- 
ſtead of one, 
Let us now come, "ith M. de Monteſquieu, to 


tthoſe 3 circumſtances which are indepen- 


dent © nature of government, and to which 
laws Bs to be adapted. The circumſtances 
which ariſe from the nature of the country, are of 
two forts; the dne has a relation to the climate, the 
other to the ſoil. Nobody. doubts but har the 
climate has an influence upon the habitual difpoſition 
of the bodies, and conſequently upon the characters 
of men; on which account laws. ought to be 
framed agreeable to the nature of the clime in in- 
different things, and, on the contrary, to reſiſt its 
bad effects. Thus, in countries where the uſe of 
wine is hurtful, that law which forbids it is a very 
good one ; in countries where the heat of the cli- 
mate inclines people to lazineſs, that law which en- 
courages labour is a very proper one. The govern- 
ment can then correct the effects of the climate; 
and this is enough to obviate that reproach which 
has been thrown upon the Spirit of Laws, as if it 
attributed every thing to cold and heat: for, beſides 
that heat and cold are not the only circumſtances by 
which climates are diſtinguiihed, it would be as 
abſurd to deny certain effects of climate, as to Attri= 
bute every thing to it. 

The practice of having ſlaves, eſtabliſhed in FEY 
warm countries of Aſia and America, and rejected 
in the temperate climates of Europe, our 
author an opportunity of treating of ſlavery in a 
ſtate, Men having no more right over the r 
then over Toy, tres pa each other, it pray th 

very, y ing, is againſt w 
aus To effect, the right, of ſlavery cannot ariſe. 


fom war, r i Phat Ooh 


| 
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on any thing but the redemption of one's life, and 
nobody has a right over the life of one who no 
longer attacks him ; nor from that fale which a man 
may make of himſelf to another, ſince every citizen, 
being accountable for his life to the ſtate, is ſtill 
more ſo for his liberty, and conſequently has no 
title to ſell it. Beſides, what could be a proper price 
for ſuch a fake? It cannot be the money given 
to the ſeller, becauſe the moment he ſells himſelf 
every thing that belongs to him becomes the pro- 
perty of his maſter: now a ſale without a price is as 
chimerical, as a contract without a condition. There 
could never be but one juſt law in favour of ſlavery; 
this was that Roman law which made a debtor be- 
come the ſlave of a creditor : and even this law, to 
be equitable, ought to limit the ſlavery, both with 
reſpe&t to its degree, and time of duration. Sla- 
very can only be tolerated in deſpotic ſtates, where 
freemen, too weak againſt the (government, endea- 
vour to become, by their uſefulneſs, the ſlaves of 
thoſe who tyranniſe over the ſtate; or in thoſe cli- 
mates,” where heat ſo enervates the body and weakens 
the courage, that men cannot be incited to a labo- 
nous taſk but by the fear of puniſhment. Near to ci- 
vil ſlavery may be placed domeſtic ſlavery, that is, 
that in which women are kept in certain countries. 
This can take place in thoſe countries of Aſia where 
they are in à condition to hve with men before 
hey enn make uſe of their reaſon ; marriageable by 
the law of the chimate, children by that of nature. 
This ſübjection becomes ſtill more neceſſary in 
thoſe countries where polygamy is eſtabliſhed: a 
cuſtom Wich M. de Monteſquien does not pre- 
tend to juſtify, in ſo far as it is contrary to reli- 
gon "but | which, in 1 Where it is received, 
| d, l 


only" parking politically, may have à founda- 
| tion 
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ation to à certain. degree, either from the na- 
ture of the climate, or the relation which the num- 
ber of women bears to that of men. NI. de Mon- 
teſquieu ſpeaks upon this ' occaſion of repudiation 
— aid e from good reaſons, that 
repudiation once admitted ought to be permitted to 
women as well as to men. 
If the climate has fo much influence on domeſtic 
and civil ſlavery, it has no leſs on political ſlavery ; 
that is, what ſubjects one nation to aftother. 
The in the north are ſtronger and more cou- 
gina than thoſe of the ſouth : theſe muſt then 
be n thoſe conquerors; theſe 
dure, thoſe free. And hiſtory confirms this : Aſia 
has been eleven times conquered by the -people of | 
bn wax * has ſuffered many fewer revo- 
Jutions. 


— it is 


to laws relative to the name of (he 
that democracy agrees better than 
to barren countries, where the earth has 
— for all the induſtry of men 11 
ſides, in this caſe, is a fort of recompence for the 
of labour. Niore laws are neceſſary for a 
people which follows agriculture, than for one which 
tends flocks; for this, than for a hunting people; for 
a people which makes uſe ak money, than for one 


de, which undervalues them, e 
CEE to a certam degree, 
„ abuſes. He ought to imitate So- 

, who: "gave: the Athenians not "thoſe laws which 
were beſt in themſelves, but the beſt which they 
were capable of receiving: the gay character of this 
6 the auſtere character EY 
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Lacedæmonians, ſevere laws. Laws are a bad E- 
thod of changing the manners and cuſtoms ; tis by 
rewards and example that we ought to endeavour to 


bring that about, It is however true at the fame 


time, that the laws of a people, when they do not 
groſsly and directly affect to fhock its manners, muſt 
inſenſibly have an influence upon them, either to 


confirm or change them. 


After having in this manner deeply conſidered the 


Nature and Spirit of Laws with relation to different 
kinds of climates and people, our author returns 
again to conſider ſtates in that relation which they 


bear to each other. At firſt, when comparing them 


in a general manner, he could only view them with 
reſpect to the prejudice which they can do each 
other: here he conſiders them with reſpect to thoſe 


mutual ſuccours which they can give. Now theſe 


ſuccours are principally founded on commerce. If 
the ſpirit of commerce naturally produces a fpirit of 


intereſt, which is different from the ſublimity of 


moral virtues, it alſo renders the people naturally 


: 


ſt, and averſe. to idleneſs and living en plunder. 
ee people who live undet moderate governments, 
muſt, be more given to it, than enflaved nations. 


No nation ought ever to exclude from its commerce 
another nation without great reaſons. Beſides, liberty 


merchants to do What they will; a power which 
would be oft prejudicial to them. Kt confſifts' in 


laying nd reſtraints on merchants but ſor the ad- 


vantage of commerce. In a monarchy, the nobility 


ought. not to apply to it, and ſtill leſs; the prince. 


a word, there are ſome nations to which commerce 


is diſadvantageous 1 but they ate not ſuch as ſtand 

in need of nothing, but ſuch as ſtund in need of 
every thing; a paradox which our author renders 
— 4 | 


intel- 
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intelligible by the example of Poland, which wants 
every thing except corn, and which, by chat com- 
merce which it carries on with it, deprives the com- 
mon people of the neceſſaries of life, to gratify the 
luxury of the nobility. M. de Monteſquieu takes 
occaſion, when treating of thoſe laws which com- 
merce requires, to give us an hiſtory of its. differ- 
ent revolutions : and this part of his Book is nei- 
ther the leaſt intereſting, nor the leaſt curious, He 
compares. the impoventhment,-of Spain by the dif- 
covery of America, to the fate of that weak prince 
in the fable, ready. to periſh for hunger, becauſe 
he had aſked. the Gods that every thing that he 
touched ſhould be turned into gold, The, uſe of 
money being one, conſiderable part of the object of 
commerce, and its principal. inſtrument, he Was of 
Opinion that he bought, in conſequence of this, to 
treat of the different operations with reſpect to mo- 
ney, of exchange, of the payment of public, debts, 
of lending out money for intereſt, the rules and li- 
mits of which he fixes, and which he diſtinguiſhes 
* from that exceſs ſo juſtly condemned: as 
uſury. nr 

a 7 ST and the number of inhabitants have 
an, immediate connexion with commerce; and mar- 
_Tlages, N population as their ohject, under this 
article de M. Monteſquieu goes to the bottom of 
this important ſubject. That Which ſavours propa- 
gation moſt is general chaſtity: experience proves, 
that illicit amours e oY and even 
ſometimes are prejudicial to it, The conſent of 
fathers has with juſtice been required in matriages: 
nevertheleſs ſome reſtrictions ought to be added ; 
for the law ought; in general to favour. marriage. 
That law which "forbids the 0 8 of mothers 
wich their ſons, is, independently of | the precepts 
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of religion, a very good civil law; for, without 
mentioning ſeveral other reaſons, the parties being 
of very different - ages, theſe fort of marriages can 
rarely have propagation as their object. That law 
which forbids the marriage of a father with a 
daughter is founded upon very different reaſons. 
However (only ſpeaking in a political ſenſe) it is 
not ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to the object of po- 
pulation as the other, becauſe the power of propa- 
g continues much longer in men; and the other 
cuſtom has, beſides, been eſtabliſhed | among certain 
nations which the light of chriſtianity had not en- 
 bghtened. As nature of herſelf prompts to marriage, 
that muſt be a bad government which is obliged to 
_ encourage it. We mk ſecurity, moderate taxes, 
bang of br , are the true principles and ſup- 
| ors populouſneſs.” However laws may, with 
Tnecels, be made to encourage marriage, when, in 
ſpite of Nees new there is fill ſomething remain- 
as people which attaches them to the love 
0 W's a Nothing is finer than the laws 
of” Auguſtus, to promote the propagation of the 
I ies. Unfortunately he made thoſe laws in the 
line, or father after the downfal of the republic; 
** the difpirited citizens muſt have „ that 
they would er ropagate any thing but 
dee and 5 the ee of thoſe laws 
"was very faint” during all the time if the Pagan 
"Emperors. At laſt Conftatitine aboliſhed them 
When he became C Chriſtian ; as if chriſtianit N 
had in view to ple the world when 
commended the pe ection of celibacy to a ſmall 
number. 
The eſtabliſhment” of hoſpitals, according to the 
different ſpirit of theſe foundations, may be hurtful 
or favourable to population. There may, and 
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indeed there onght to be, hoſpitals in a ſtate where 


the moſt part of the citizens are maintained by their 


induſtry; becauſe this induſtry may ſometimes be 
unſucceſsful; but that relief which thoſe hoſpitals 
give ought to be only temporary, not to encourage 
beggary and idleneſs. The people are firſt to be 
made rich, and then hoſpitals to be built for un- 
foreſeen and preſſing occaſions. ' Unhappy are thoſe 
countries where the multitude of hoſpitals and of 


monaſteries, which are only a kind of perpetual hof- - 


pitals, makes all the world live at eaſe but thoſe 
Who work! 1 G7 eee e 

M. de Monteſquieu has hitherto only ſpoke of hu- 
man laws; he now pr to thoſe of religion, 
which, in almoſt all ſtates, compoſe ſo eſſential an 
object of government. Every where he breaks forth 
into praiſes of chriſtianity ; he points out its ad- 


vantages and its grandeur ;. he endeavours to make it 


de loved; he maintains that it is not impoſſible, as 


Bayle has preterided, that a ſociety of perfect chriſ- 


tians ſhould actually form a durable ſtate. But he 
alſo thought that he might be, permitted to examine 
what different religions, humanly” ſpeaking, might 
have, ſuitable or unſuitable to the genius and firna- 


tion of thoſe" people which profeſs them. It is in 


this point of view that we muſt read all that he has 
wrote upon this article, and which has been the 
ſubject of ſo many unjuſt declamations. It is eſpe- 
cially ſurpriſing that, in an age which preſumes to 
call ſo many others barbarous, what he has ſaid of 
toleration ſhould be objected to him as a crime; as 
if approving and tolerating a religion were the ſame; 
as if the goſpel itſelf did not forbid every other 
way of propagating it, but that of meekneſs and 
perſuaſion. Thoſe in whoſe heart ſuperſtition has not 


ex tinguiſhed every ſentiment of compaſſn and 


F 2 juſtice, 


as NS — OF » 


TE” Eu 


tribunal, which, ontrageoully a — eigen when 
it appears to avenge jt. 

Is a wool; þ ving RY in particular of 
the different 'kind laws which: men can have, 
ere remains nothing more than to compare them 
all together, and to examine them in their relation 
5 thoſe thingy. ning which they preſcribe 
Men are. governed by different kinds of laws; by 
eure law, common to each individual; by the 
divine law, which is that of religion; by the ec- 
- cleſiaftical law, Which is that of the policy of re- 
gion; by the civil law, which is that of the mem- 
rs of the ſame. ſociety; by the political law, 
which is that of the government of. that ſociety ; by 
the law of nationg, Which is that of ſocieties with 
Lelpect to. each other. Theſe laws have each their 
diſtin e which are carefully not to be con- 
founded. hat which, belongs to the one ought 
never to 3 regulated by the other, leſt diſorder and 
injuſtice ſhould be introduced into the principles 
which; govem men In a word, thoſe. principles 
which preſcribe-the-nature of the laws, and which 
determine their objects, ought to prevaſl alſo in the 
mmer of aa & them. A ſpirit of moderation 
ought, as much as poſſible, to dictate all their dif- 
Ghent * diſpoſitions, - Laws that are «properly made 
will be conformed to the intention of the legiſlator, 
even when, they appear to be in oppoſition to it. 
Such was the famous law of Solon, by which all who 
ſhould not take ſome part in the. ublic tumults 
were declared infamous. - It prevented ſeditions, or 
rendered them uſeful by forcing all-the members of 
hy FRY to attend to its true intereſts. 2 
the 


* 
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chy. He proves, againſt the Abbg du Bos, bo | 
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the oſtraciſm was a good law; for, on one hand it 


was honourable to the citizen who was the object of 
it, and prevented on the other, the effects of am- 
bition: [beſides a great number of ſuffrages was ne- 
ceſſary, and they could only banith every fifth year. 
Laws, which appear the ſame, have often neither 
the ſame motive, nor the ſame effect, nor the ſame 
Equity, The form of government, different con- 


junctures, and the genius of the people, quite 


change them. In a word, the ſtyle of lawstought 
to be ſimple and grave. They may diſpenſe with 
giving reaſons, becauſe the reaſon is ſuppoſed to exiſt 
m the mind of the legiſlator ; but when they give 
reaſons, they ought to be built upon evident princi- 
ples : they ought not to reſemble that law which, 
prohibiting blind people to plead, gives this as a rea- 
ſon, becauſe they cannot ſee the ornaments of ma- 
giſtracy. : 
M. de Monteſquieu, to point out by examples 
the application of his principles, has choſen two dif- 
ferent people, the moſt celebrated in the world, and 
thoſe whoſe hiſtory moſt intereſts us; the Romans 
and the French, He does not dwell but upon one 
point of the juriſprudence of the firſt, that which 
regards ſucceſſion. With regard to the French, he 
enters into a greater detail, concerning the origin 
and revolutions of their civil laws, and the different 
uſages aboliſhed or ſtill ſubſiſting which have been 
the conſequences of them. Hz principally enlarges 
upon the feudal laws, that kind of government 
unknown to all antiquity, which will perhaps for 
ever be ſo to future ages, and which has done ſo 
much good and ſo much ill. He eſpecially conſiders 
theſe laws in the relation which they have with the 
eſtabliſhment and revolution of the French monar- 
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the Franks actually entered as conquerors among 
the Gauls; and that it is not true, as this author 
| pretends, that they had been called by the people to 
ſucceed? to the rights of the Roman Emperors who 
oppreſſed them: 'a detail profound, exact and cu- 
rious, but in which it is 2 for us to follow 


os 7; 2 ; 


him 2 10 24 47 
Such is the general analyſis, but a very imperſea 
_ e de Monteſquieu's work.  - 
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To which are added, 


SOME EXPLANATIONS. 1 
| 
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THE SPIRIT OF LAWS.- 


PART I 


9 Defence is divided into three parts. In 
the firſt are anſwered the general AY 
that have been caſt on the Author of the Spirit of 
Laws. In the ſecond, a reply is made. to particular 
reproaches ; And the third contains reflections on the 
manner in which he has been treated. The Public 
will ſoon be acquainted with the ſtate of the. caſe; 
and to its judgment the Author refers. Boos 2 Ho 


. 
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THOUGH the. Spirit of Laws is intirely a 
work relating to politics and civil law, the Author 
has had frequent occaſion, in the courſe: of that 
work, to mention the Chriſtian religion. He has 

ne it in ſuch a manner, as fully) to ſhew its 

dignity ; and though he has had no view. of endea- 
Hl» | oy | vourmg 
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vou ering) to prove it b be true, he has ſought to 
render it beloved. 

However, in two — ieces that have ſuc- 
ceſſively followed each other * —— moſt dreadful im- 
putatiohs have been caſt upon him. The inquiry 
s no Jeſs, than whether the author be a Spinoſiſt 
and a Deiſt: And though theſe accuſations are in their 
own nature contradictory, the critic inceſſantly returns 
from one to the other. © 

Both being incompatible cannot render him more 
guilty than one ne FE both may render him 
more odious. 1 

He is a Spinoſiſt, * in the firſt attic af his 
beok has diſtinguiſhed between the material world 
and ſpiritual intelligences. 

He is a Spinoſiſt, who in the ſecond article has 
attacked A ** Thoſe who aſſert, that a blind 
* fatality produced the various effects we behold in 
this world, are guilty of a very great abſurdity : 
4% For can any . thing be more abſurd, than to pre- 
4 tend that a blind fatality could produce intelligent 
a * beings,” | 
He is a Spinoſiſt who continues to 857 “God is 
: « related to the univerſe as creator reſerver ; 

<« the faws by which he has created A alf things, are 
* thoſe by which he 11 55 them. He adds ac- 
* cording to theſe rules becauſe he knows them : 
* And he made them becauſe they are relative to 
** his wiſdom and power.” 

He is a Spinoſiſt who. has added: As we ſee 
= +; that the world, though formed by the motion of 

% matter, and void of ee. continues to 
* | kubſiſt, &c. 3 | 


wi. Ove on the” 8 4 Oftober, 1749 and the other on e 
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He is a Spinoſiſt who has ſhewn, againſt Hobbes 
and Spinoſa, That ** before laws were made, there. 
vere relations of poſſible juſtice *.”*  . 

He is a Spinoſiſt who, in the beginning of the 
ſecond chapter has ſaid: The law which, im- 

printing in our minds the idea of a Creator, in- 
** clines us to him, is the firſt, in its importance, 
of natural laws. Y 

He is a Spinoſiſt who has attacked with all his 
power er a paradox aſſerted by Bayle, ** . is Better 
to be an atheiſt than an idolater;“ a paradox 

from which the atheiſts draw the moſt dangerous 
conſequerices. 

What do they allege after ſuch expreſs paſſages * 
Natural equity demands that the degree of proof 
auld be nnn to the ee of the ac- 

tion. | 


hne ton I. 


The + Author fa at the very firſt fe. #6 The Lasif 
in their moſt general ſignification, ſays he, are the 
„ neceſſary relations derived from the nature of 
things.“ The Jaws of relations —IVhat can he Menn 
by this ? The Author has not however. deviated from 
the ordinary definition of Laws without defign. ht 
1, in view This it is. According to ' 
new ſyſtem, there is, between all beings which form 
what Pope calls the univerſal whole, a chain ſo neceſſary, 
that the leaſt diſorder will produce confuſion even up 
to the throne of the Firſt Cauſe. This has made Pope 
ſay, that things can be no otherwiſe than they are, 
and that whatever is, is right. This being e 
we underſtand the fignification . of this new guage, 
that the laws are the necellary relations deriv 


„ Book i, Chap. 1. 


the 
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_ the/inþfure; of things. To which ir is added; in this 
= = *: All — their Laws; the Deity has 
4 e Laws; the material world its Laws; the ary | 
= "SYigencich: ſuperior to man . — 
3 e ike 35 al 
. nes 1 f * 1b nnn 
1 aq Neth ” ' THE ANSWER. 0 * 
—_ - Datel my is not more obſcure than this a 
_ . The Critic has heard that Spinoſa maintained, 
1 that the univerſe is governed by a blind and neceſſary 
= 1 and there needed no more. As ſoon as 
= found the word neceſſary," this muſt be Spinoſiſm. 
The Author has aſſerted, that the Laws are neceſſary 
zelations t here therefore js! Spinofiſm, ' becauſe here 
© w/the term neceſſary! Aud What appears ſurpriſing 
18, that the Author, in the opinion of the Critic, is 
ſound to be a Spinoſiſt by this article, the 5 
$ expreſely oppoſes ſuch dangerous \ yſtems. 
Author was attempting to venthrow Hobbes's GE 
1 tem; a ſyſtem the moſt terrible, it making all the 
A virtues and vices depend on human eſtabliſhments : 
I and by endeavouring to prove, that all mankind. are 
1 born in a ſtate of war, and that the firſt natural 
=. Lang is that all ſhould make war againſt all, he, 
like Spinoſa, overthrows both all religion, and all 
momlity. In anſwer to this, the Author has eſta- 
bliſhed, in the firſt place, that. there were laws of 
- Mites and equity before the eſtabliſhment, of fi- 
ive Laws: he. has proved that all deings oe 
aws.; that, even before their creation. they had 
- poll Laws; that God himſelf has that 


. n 
1 


1 8 which he himſelf has made. "He has 
. that the aſſertion, That man is born in a 


war, is falſe *.. Lie has ſheyn, rr 2 date 
11010 beds > bw id Ann 1 * 228 $73 21 . 8 | 
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of vat did not oommence till after the eſtabliſhment 
of ſociet ies, and on this ſubject has advanced very 
clear principles. Whence it evidentiy follows: That 
the Author has attacked the errojs of and 
the conſequences of thoſe of Spinoſa 3 and tlrat hence 
it has happened, that ſo little, — he been under- 
„that his objections agai nſt-, Spinofiſm have 
been taken for the opinions a Spinola. Beſore a 
perſon, enters into a diipute, he ought to begin with 
making himſelf maſter of the ſtate of the queſtion; 
and with knowulfy whether * whom he ——_ 
friend or an mar an een e fe 5 pt fic 
n 53e ii £5) ee; ds: 
II ot © oben Its, 2811 — 
4 Aue Critic continues © On "which the Author 9 
Plutarch, who ſays, that Law is the ( ween K. Gods 
and wen. But is 2 a ' Pagan, & e enz 


n wt! Tur "ANSWER. dla nx ann 


5 noi tz apt 
"6 is <4 the Author has quated, Plutarch, who | 
ys, that Law is the, Queen. 229 wo 
my en "298 fit Lilien ca ra enter or het 


Ns, « OBJECTION, Ih. 7+ I! A Nile 


"The rg ſaid” That the Creation, «ith 
ms to be an arbitrary act, ſuppoſes Laws as 
vari nn as the Le, of the. atheiſts „ Fro 

a words' the conchides, "that the Auth 


5 1433 12% <tr" Ausweis. 1 3 
A lit before be has deſttoyed this I 


| faying + Thoſe who aſſert that a blind farality ad 


the various effects we behold in the world, 


1 are guilty * great abſurdit: for can 
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bong thing be more abſurd than to pretend, that 

* hund fatality. cun produce intelligent beings.” 
Moreover, in the — cenſured, this” Author can- 
not be made to ſpeak of any other ſubjeRt but that 
be is treating of. He is not treating of ' cauſes, 
nor does he compare cauſes: but he treats of effects, 
and compares effects. The Whole article, that 
which precedes it, and that which follows, ſhew 
that he is here only treating of the rules af mo- 
tion, which the Author aſſerts axe eſtabliſhed by 
God. He ſays, that theſe rules are invariable';- and 
all natural philoſophy ſays ſo too They are inva- 
riable, becauſe God has reſolved that they ſhould ' 
be ſo, and becauſe he has determined to preſerve 
the. world. He , nn more dere * 


his. 
| "T 1 muſt always. WINES that the Critic never un- 
derſtands the ſenſe of things, and that he applies his 
attention only to words. When the 2 r fays, 
That the creation, which ſeems to be an arbitrary 
act, ſuppoſes rules as invariable as the fatality of 
the atheiſts, it catmot be — agen as if he had 
ſaid, the creation was as neceſſary an act as the fa- 
rality of the atheiſts, ſince he had already ſhewn the 
abſurd of that fatality. Moreover, the two mem- 
| a compariſon ought to have a relation to 
eh other therefore it by 178. neceſſary 92 
entence ſhoul run thus bo gra which 
5 at farſt to have produced Laws of variable e mo- 
tion, has thoſe as invariable as the fatality of the 
atheiſts. The Critic, once more, has neither ſeen, 
nag wo, any ching but words. | 
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THERE is then no Spinoſiſm in The Spirit of 
Laws. Let us paſs to another accuſation; and ſee 
if it be true, That the Author does not acknowledge 
the truth of revealed religion. The Author, at the 
end of the firſt chapter, ſpeaking of man as a finite 
being, ſubject to 1gnorance and error, has faid : 
Such a being might every inſtant forget his Crea- 
* tor; God has therefore reminded him of his duty 
* by the Laws of religion.” $3 121 
He has faid,' in the firſt chapter-of the twenty- 
fourth book : ** I ſhall examine the feveral religions 
in the world, in relation ouly'to' the  gpod they 
© produce in civil ſociety, whether I ſpeak of that 
„Which has its root in or of thoſe which 
5 ſpring from the eafth; . OR 
A perſon of the leaft degree of impartiality 
ö muſt ſee, that I have never pretended to make 
the intereſts of religion ſubmit” to thoſe of a poli- 
tical nature, but rather to unite them: now in 
* order to unite, it is neeeſſary that we ſhould know 
„them. The Chriſtian religion, which ordains that 
<4 men ſhould love each other, uod without doubt 
have every nation bleſt with the beſt civil, the 
beſt political Laws; becauſe theſe, next to this 
religion, are the greateſt good that men can give 
e enen, 
And in the ſecond of the fame book : 
* A. Prince who loves and feats religion is a lion, 
„ho ſtoops to the hand that firokes, or the voice 
that appeaſes him. He who fears and hates refi- 
gion, is like the ſavage beaſt, that grows, and 
**: bites. the chain which preverits his flying ou the 
e paſſenger. He who has no religion at all, is that 
17915 i _ 66 terrible 
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lite, and 
Feet, 


| * defence. bers —— they believed themſelves in- 


terrible animal, Who perceives his Were only 
* when he tears in pieces and devours.“ 
In the third chapter of the ſame booæx: While 


| « the Mahometan Princes inceſſantly give or receive 


e death, the religion of the.. Chriſtians renders their 
“ Princes: leſs. timid, and conſequently leſs cruel. 
& The Prince confides in his ſubjects; and the ſub- 


20 +gects in the Prince. How admirable the religion 


% which, while it ſeems only to have in view the feli- 
eit) A the other life, conſtitutes the happmeſs of 
In the fourth chapter of the fame es , From 

the characters * the Chriſtian: and Mahometan 
** religions we ought, » AGO any further exami- 

« nation, r e one, and rezect che other. * 

To proceed; | | 
Min. the Gxth chapter: „ 1 

< abuſed all religions, endeavours to-ſully Chriſtia- 

< nity: he- boldly. aſſerts, that true Chriſtians cannot 

a government of any duration. Why, not ? 


+ Citizens. of this profeſſion, being infimitely en- 


lightened, with respect to the various duties of 
the warmeſt zeal to Un; them, 
ſenſible of the rights o f natural 


+ debted to religion, the more they would think 


2 due to their country. The rinciples of Chriſ- 
oF « tianity, deeply engraven on th. heart, would be 
-- emu. more powerful than t the falſe honour of 


„% 


WF «he ſeri 


the human -yirtues.; of republics, or 
fear of deſpotic ſtates... 
t is aſtoniſhing, hat this great man mould 
not be able to diſtinguiſh between the orders for 
*<.the eſtabliſhment; of N and Chriſtianity 
£*-itſelf ;-and that he ſhould be liable to be charged 
„with not. knowing the ſpirit a his own. e 
131335 When 


/ 


FF 
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«© When the legiſlator, inſtead of laws, has given 
„ counſels, this is becauſe he knew, that if theſe 
9 counſels were ordained as laws, they would be 
** contrary to the ſpirit of the laws themſelves.” 

In the tenth chapter: Could I for a moment 
« ceaſe to think that I am a Chriſtian, I ſhould not 
© be able to hinder myſelf from ranking the de- 
“ ſtruction of the ſect of Zeno among the misfor- 
tunes that have befallen the human race, Sc. 


Laying aſide for a moment revealed truths, let us 


25 — through all nature, and we ſhall not find a 
nobler object than the Antoninuſes, Sc.“ 
In the thirteenth chapter: The Pagan religion 


4 indeed, that prohibited only ſome of the groſſer 


© crimes, that ſtopped the hand, but meddled not 


« with the heart, "moight have crimes that.were in- 


% expiable; but: a religion which bridles all. the 


„ paſlins; which is not more jealous of actions, 
than of thoughts and deſires; which holds us not 


*© by a few chains, but by an infinite number of 
threads; which, laying human juſtice aſide, eſta- 
* bliſnes another kind of juſtice; which is ſo or- 
„ dered as to lead us continually from repentance 


* to. love, and from love to repentance; which 


puts between the judge and the criminal a great 
„% mediator ; between the juſt and the mediator a 
© great judge : a religion like this ought not 
to have crimes in themſelves inexpiabſe. But | 
6« though it gives fear and hope to all, it makes us 
75 4 ſufficiently ſenſible, that there is no crime in its 
* own nature inexpiable, though a whole criminal 


1 life may be ſo; that it is extremely dangerous to 


% affront mercy by new crimes and new expiations ; 
that an uneaſineſs on account of ancient debts, 
* from which we are never free, onght to make ns 


afraid of contracting new ones, of filling up the 


Vor. IV. Q * mealure, 
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e peafthe,; and going to that point where paternal 
* goodneſs is limited.” 

In the concluſion of the nineteenth chapter, the 
Author, after having ſhewn an abuſe that has ariſen 
in ſeveral Pagan religions with reſpect to their opinion 
of the ſtate of fouls in another life, ſays: It is not 

1 4 i for religion to eſtabliſh a ; doctrine; it muſt 

: © allo dire& its influence. This the Chriſtian religion 

forms in the moſt admirable manner, particu- 

* larly with regard to the doctrines of which we have 

125 been ſpeaking. It makes us hope for a ſtate that 

& is the object of our belief; not for a ſtate we have 

already experienced or known. Thus every article, 

„even the reſurrection of the 280 0 leads oy to 
"oy „ Tpiritoal ideas. 

Wir at the concluſion of the wenty-ſixth "I 

* It follows from hence, that it is almoſt al- 

2 615 proper for a religion to have particular 
« doctrines, and a general worſhip. In Laws con- 

* ceming the practice of religious worſhip, there 
1 ought to be but few particulars : for inſtance, 
they ſhould command mortification in general, 
** and not a certain kind of mortification. Chriſtia- 
i nity is full of good ſenſe : abſtinence is of divine 

© inſtitution; but a particular kind of abſtinence is 
” 2 by a political Law, and therefore may be 

In the ok chapter of _the ewenty-fifch book : 
« But it does not follow, that. a religion brought 
„ from a far diſtant country, and quite different 
in climate, laws, manners, and cuſtoms, will 
4 have all the ſucceſs to which ts holineſs ought to 
bY: intitle it.” * , 

In the third chapter the tuenty- ourth- book : 
« It is the Chriſtian religion that, in ſpite of the 
— e and the- influence of the climate, oe 
| ** dered - 
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them. 
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dered deſpotic power from being eſtabliſhed in 


«« Xthiopia, and has carried into the midſt of Africa 
„ the manners and Laws of Europe, Sc. Not 
„far from thence may be ſeen the Mahometan ſhut- 
ting up the children of the King of Sennao; at 
*© whoſe death the council ſends to murder them, in 
* favour of the Prince who mounts the throne. 

Let us ſet before our eyes, on the ane hand, 
< the continual maſſacres of the Kings and Gene- 
& fals of the Greeks and Römans; and, on the 
other, the deſtruction of people and cities by the 
„ commanders Thimur and Gengis-Kan, who ra- 
**-vaged Aſia; and we ſhall fee that we owe to 
* Chriſtianity, in government,” a certain political 
Law, and, in war, a certain Law of nations; 
benefits which human nature can never ſufficiently 

acknowledge.“ The eller” is deſired to peruſe 
the whole chapter. 

In the eighth chapter of the twenty-ſourldh book : 
In a country fo unfortunate as to have a religion 
* which God has not revealed, it is always neceſ- 
1 * ſary that it ſhould be agrecable to morality; be- 

* cauſe even a falſe religion is the beſt ſecurity, we 
can have of the probity of men.” 

Theſe paſlages are very explicit. We here ſee a 
writer, who not only believes the Chriſtian religion, 
but who loves it. What has the Critic {aid to 
prove the contrary? Let it be once more obſerved, 
that the proofs ought to be proportionable 46 the | 
—— and as that accuſation is not of à frivo- 
lous nature, neither ought the proofs to be ſo: But 
as theſe proofs are always given in a pretty extraor- 
dinary form, they begin a mixture of half proof und 
half abuſe, and in a manner concealed in the train 
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oejzenien 1. 


The Author has. emed the ae who admitted 


a blind fatality, a neeeſſary chain Ses. This is 
the foundain of nar region 8 15 


THE ANSWER: 


_” * 
* 


7 for a mofhent that this falſe manner of 
reaſoning is juſt, Has the author praiſed the 
and metaphyſics of the Stoics ? 
He- has praiſed t —— be has ſaid, that the 
prope. great advantages from them: he 

ſaid this, and he has ſaid no more.—I am 
miſtaken ; he has ſaid more: for, in the firſt page 
of the book, he has attacked the fatality of the 


| Stoics : he did not then praiſe it, . re 


the Sie. 


 0BJBCTION, u. 


The Author has ond Bayle in e him a 
* 
| ANSWER. 


„1 11 bere too ſuppoſe for a moment, that in ge- 
neral this manner of reaſoning is juſt: but, at leaſt, 
it is not ſo in this caſe. It is true, the Author has 
called Bayle a great man; but he has cenſured his 
opinions, 2 he does not 


admit them: and ſince he has attacked his opinions, 


he does not call him a great man on their account. 
body knows that Bayle had a great capacity; 


> e 16, 1749, P. 165. + Ibid. 
which 


kg 3 — 


is firſt chapter, of original fin*. | 
Wird 8 The fer ofthe 9h of Oflbet 1749, pag 16. 
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which he miſuſed, he had. The Author has, there- 
fore, attacked his ſophiſms, and complained of his 
errors. I do not love the men who overthrow the 
laws of their country; but I ſhould find it difficult 
to believe, that Cæſar and Cromwell were men of 
mean capacities. I am not fond of conquerors; but 
it would not be an eaſy matter to perſuade me, that 
Alexander and Gengis-Kan were men of a-common 
genius, It would not, indeed, have required any 
great abilities in the Author to have called Bdyle an 
abominable man ; but whether he owes this Ao 
tion to nature, or whether it is an effect of his edu- 
cation, it appears that he is not ſond of uſing abuſive 
language. I have regſon to believe that, was he to 
take up 2 n, he would not treat in that manner 
even thoſe w have endeavoured to do him one of 
the greateſt injuries that one man can do to ch he 
by labouring to render him, odious to all t ho 
do not know him, and ſuſpected by all who do. 
Beſides, I have remarked, — the declamations 
of angry men make little Ip ken on thoſe who 
are not themſelves angry readers are men of 
moderation, Who *. take 4, book but in cool 
blood. Reaſonable men love reaſon; and if the 
Author had uttered againſt Bayle a thouſand abuſive 
expreſſions, it would not have followed from thence, 
that Bayle had reaſoned either well, or ill: all that 
could have been concluded from it would have been, 
that the Author know how to be abuſi ve. 


OBJEOTION! 111. 


© Is drawn from the Author's'not having "ao, in 


Gy” EONS FER 


91311 ad * ANSWER. 55 
pig 10 th Jt! Uto aft e 

1 alle orory Cnfible, wan; whether that Sens be 
_ a\ treatiſe; on theology ? Had the Author treated of 
original fin, he might in the fame manner have been 
charged wü not having mentioned the redemption 
ol mankind; and thus they might 1 nen 
from article to ande, nn 
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Is TT" 8 Author's having. begun * * 
work in a meg different manner from. Mr. Don Dams ; 


who has firſt treated pfireyelation. , L 31 
Dale Ie i toon fort © wt! — | 
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OBJECTION: my 


el Jays, 7 low | which, preſeribes_to 
uty 


towards , * t he quoft important; but 

denies that it is the fi etends,. that the firſt 

Law | of: nature 3 Ws men beg begin. "wirk being 

afraid of each other, &c. Hut every child knows, ww 
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— are the Author s words: The Law 
66 which, imptinting in our minds the 555 
Creator, inclines us to him, is the firſt 5 
4% natural laws i in its importance, though not in its 
% order. Man, in a ſtate of nature, w 9 have 
the power of knowing before he "had 
„ knowledge. It is eyident that his firſt + ideas 
„ would be far from being of a ſpeculative nature; 
„he would think of the preſervation of his being 
+5 before he would inveſtigate. its origin. Such a 
% man would at firſt feel nothing in himſelf. but 
e impotency. His fears. and apprehenſions would 
be exceſſive; as appears from inſtances (were there 
any neceſſity of proving it) of ſavages found in 
+ foreſts, ever trembling, and flying from every 
% ſhadow®*.”... The Author has then ſaid, u. I 
Law, which i imprinting in us the idea of a 


inclines us to him, is the firſt of the natural Laws. | 


It is not unlawful for him, any. more than- for-other 
philoſophers and writers on the. Law of nature, ta 
conſider man under various ſituations. He, "has 
therefore taken the liberty, to ſuppoſe a man as 
if, dropped — the. clouds, left to himſelf, 
without education, before the eſtabliſhment of ſo- 
ciety. Well, the- author has ſaid, . that the firſt 
the moſt important, and conſequently the ca wy 
Law of natufe, would be for him, as well as for all 
other men, to be inclined towards. his Creator, It 
is alſo allowable for the Author to enquire what 
US be ues n nnen 
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the firſt: Law is to * er that nenen to 


cquired 
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and to examine the order in which theſe impreſſions 
would be traced in his brain: And he has believed, 
that he would have ſenſations . before he made re- 
flections; that the firſt, in the order of time, would 
be fear ;. afterwards the want of food, Se. The 
Author has ſaid, that the law which, imprefling on 
our nds the idea of 4 Creator, leads us to him, is 
the "of the natural Laws: the Critic fays, that 
the firſt Law of nature is to love God: they are there- 
fore only” div ded by a abuſe. | 


2 pat. ee rien vit. 2 
Is drawn from the firſt chapter of the firſt book ; 

whe the Author having ſaid that man is a limited 
ing, has added: Such a bein ng might every in- 
© Rant" forget his Creator: God has therefore re- 
minded him of his duty by the laws of religion.” 
Now, * Critic, What is the religion to which 
the Au here alludes? He doubtleſs ſpeaks of 


natural N he then Ae. loves 2 7 * 
sion. 5 


8117. 
I 
= __ no ts 


it 


l Abe ippoſe uren, ne uf ies. 
ant is juſt ; and that when the Author f. only 
of the religion of nature, we may conclude from 
thence that he on "believes in that religion, and 
that he*extludes all revealed religion: Vet, in this 
place 1 maintain, that he has ſpoken. of revealed 
religion, and not of the religion of nature, for 
if he had meant the teligion of: nature, he "muſt 
have been an idiot“ It would have been as if he 
had ſaid | Such a being might  eafily forget his 
Creator, that is, the religion of nature; God has 
therefore reminded him * his duty by the 1 

. nat 
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given him the 


vectives on the Author, he begins by taking from 
his words their moſt evident ſenſe, in order to give 
them the moſt evident abſurdity ; and to obtain the 
advantage over him, he deprives him of common 
ſenſe.' | rn W 4 Stifiin £ FED 


OBJECTION VII. 


The Author ſpeaking of man, has ſaid: Such 
%a being might every inſtant forget his Creator ; 
* God has therefore reminded him of his duty by 
the Laws of religion: ſuch a being is liable every 
moment to forget himſelf; philoſophy has pro- 
** vided againſt this by the Laws of morality : formed 
to live in ſociety, he might forget his fellow 


creatures; legiſlators have therefore, by political 


and civil Laws, confined him to his duty *.” 
Therefore, ſays the Critic, according to the Author , the 
government is divided between God, the plulgſoplers, 
and the legiſlators, &c. here have the philoſophers 
learned the Laus of morality ® Where have legiſlators 
Seen what: they ought to preſcribe, in order to govern 


 Jacieties with equity r? 


ANSWER. | 
It is very eaſy to reply to this. They have taken 


it from, revelation, if they have been ſo happy 


w 


as to be favoured with it: | otherwiſe, . they have 
taken it from that Law which, _ impreſſing on our 
minds the idea of a Creator, leads us towards him. 
Has the Author of the Spirit of Laws ſaid with 
„ ® Bogk þ chap. 1, + The pice of te gn of Oftber . 


Virgil, 
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Virgil, Cz/ar ſtures the empire 1th' Jupiter? Has 
not God, the govemor of the univerſe, given to 
certain men greater intellectual abilities, and to others 


eater r Vou would maintain that the Author 

s ſaid, that becauſe God has been pleaſed to ordain 
that men ſhould be governed by men, he is not 
willing that they ſhould obey him, and that he has 
diveſted himſelf of the authority he had over them, 
Sc. To ſuch abſurdities are thoſe reduced, who are 
extremely weak at reaſoning, but have great ſtrength 
Al declamation, | . 2 Pr 


* 


. 80 eg JECTION Ix. An | 
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The Critie continues: It i5:alſo obſervable thut the 
Autor, who finds that God' cannot gopern free beings 
a4 well as others, becauſe, being free, they are allowed 
the liberty of acling for themſelves, (I ſnall obſerve by 
the way, that the Author does not make uſe of the 
expreſſion, God cannot) remedies this diſorder no other- 
wiſe than ly the Law, which ſbews men what they 
ought to "do, hut gives them not the power 10" do it. 
Thus; \ according to the Author's em, God has created 
beings whoſe irregularities he can neither hinder nor re- 
pur. Blind mortal / is does not ſee that God does 
what he requires from them, and that they can do no- 
thing but what he pleaſes. | 


W 4s A 
by Er 21 val AN of Ex; 6). Vas TOY BY 01 
KIEL 2 | | er | | W 4% L335. 
The Critic had before reproached the Author with 


not having mentioned original fin. He, again re- 
turns to the charge, and cenſutes him for not having 
ſpoken of grace. It is an unhappy thing to have to 
do with a man who cenſures all the articles of a 
book, and has only one 8 idea, He is 


not unlike the curate of 'the village, to u hom ſome 


n. | aſtronomers 
T” Ii | 
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aſtronomers ſhewing the moon through a teleſcope, 
he could ſee nothing but a ſteeple. | 

The Author of The Spirit of Laws thought he 
ought to begin with giving ſome idea of Laws in 

eral, and of the Law of nature and nations. The 
ſubject. was immenſe ; and yet he has included it in 
two chapters: he was therefore obliged to omit a 
great number of things that belonged to his ſubject; 
and with much better reaſon has he omitted thoſe 
| renn, | $0 +:; 


OBJ _ TION X. 


wy Author has ſaid, that in Enelend 1 do <p 15 
the eſfect of a diſeaſe, and that they can no more puniſh it 
than they can puniſb the effects of madneſs, . A follower 
of the religion of nature cannot forget That England is 
the, cradle of his ſect. He wipes a ne e over all the 
crimes he perceives chere. q 2 


, 
% 
1 * 
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The deat does not. know, ch Eniind 3 is the 
cradle of the religion of nature. But he knows, 15 
England is not his cradle, on account of his ha 

mentioned. a. ph ſical effect, which he himſelf 
0b erved in England. His ſentiments of 4 
are no more like thoſe of the Engliſh, than thoſe 
an Engliſhman, who. treats of AY hyſical effeds 
that have happened in France, are like thoſe. of A 
Frenchman, The Author of The * of Laws is 
not a follower of natural religion; but he would 
be glad, to have his Critic, a, follower, of natural 


logic, 

| 25 "Peieve I have. already made the terrible arms 
uſed by the Critic drop from his hand: and I am 
now going to give an 145 of his exordium; 
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is ſuch, that I am afraid my mentioning it here wilt 
be thought to be done by way of derifion. © 

He ſays at firſt; and theſe are his words: That 
the book of the Spirit of Laws is one of thoſe irregular 
productions, that were neuer ſo numerous till after the 
arrival of the bull Unigenitus. Is it not enough to 
make one laugh, to ſuppoſe that the arrival of The 
Spirit of Laws is cauſed by the arrival of the conſti- 
tution Unigeuitus? The bull Unigenitus is not the 
occaſional cauſe of the book of The Spirit of 
Laws; but the bull Unigenitus, and the book of 
The Spirit of Laws, have been the occaſional 
cauſes of the Critig' having made ſo ſhrewd a 
* SIS 
The Critic contirines'; Th Author Jays that he 
het often begun,” and as often laid afide his work. How- 
"ever, when he "threw his firft produtitons into the fire, 
tie was le, diftant from the truth, than when he began 
'#o be ſatisfied with his labours. How does he know 
"that? He adds: If the Author had been willing to fol- 
tow a beaten path, fits work would have coft him leſs 
. "pains. How again does he know that? He after- 

Wards Pronounces, this oracle: It does not re uire 

much penetration” ceiue, that The Spirit of mw 
#3 founded om rhe. N lem 47 1 el ion, It has "Hes 
; fo in the Wis againſt s Eſſay on Man, that 
the em "natural Teh is 877 with that of 
Spino/a - this ts enough to 0 re 4 Chriftian wil hor- 


Tor at the news Jo of why we are here going an 


125 
| reply, that this is wat "ny enough ht even 
us much. But T have juſt proved, that the Au- 
thor's 7 is not that of 2 religion of nature; 
and ſuppo ling . that natural religion is connected 
With Pc Ghee ink "Ha TY. is Fox 
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that of Spinoſa, ſinzenit is not that of the religion of 
He would then inſpire us with horror, before 
* has proved that we ought to be filled with 
or 5 | WEE 
| Theſe are the two forms of reaſoning diffuſed 
h the two pieces I have undertaken to an- 
ſwer. The Author of The Spirit of Laws is a fol- 
lower of natural religion: we muſt then explain 
what he ſays there by the principles of natural reli- 
gion: therefore, if what he ſays there is founded on 
the principles of natural religion, he is a follower of 
natural religion. | 
The other form of reaſoning is this: The Author 
of the Spirit of Laws is a follower of the religion of 
nature: what he then ſays in his book in favour of 
revelation is only to conceal his being a follower of 
the religion of nature: therefore, if he thus con- 
ceals himſelf, he is a follower of the religion of 
nature. | + 
Before I conclude this firſt part, I ſhall be tempt- 
ed to make an objection to him that has made ſo 
many. He has ſo terrified our ears with the phraſe, 
follower of the religion of nature, that I, who de- 
fend the Author, ſcarcely dare to pronounce the 
word. I will however take courage. Do not theſe 
two pieces require more explication than that I de- 
fend? Does he do well, when he is treating 9 na- 
tural. religion and revelation, to throw himſelf 
petually on one ſide, and to cauſe all traces of the 
other to be intirely loſt? Does he do well never to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe who acknowledge only the religion 
of nature, from thoſe who acknowledge both natu- 
ral and revealed religion? Does he do well to be 
frightened whenever the Author conſiders man in a 
ſtate of nature, and when he explains any thing 0 
| P 
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the principles of natural religion Does he do well 
to confound the religion of nature with atheiſm ? 
Have I not always heard, that all of us have the 
religion of nature? Have I not heard, that Chriſtia- 
nity 1s the — of natural religion Have I not 
heard, that people make uſe of arguments drawn 
from the of nature, in proof of a revelation, 
againſt the Deiſts; and chat we — the ſame 
natural religion,” to prove the exiſtence of God 
againſt the n e ſays that the Stoics were 
the followers of natural religion: and I, that they 
3 atheiſts *® ; ſince they believed that the univerſe 
was governed by : a blind ly, and that, from 
natural religion, we ought to oppoſe the opinion of 
the Stoics. He ſays, that che {OR 1 of natural re- 
hgion' is connected with that of Spinoſa T: and T, 
that they are contradictory, and that it is by natural 
religion we-overthrow Spinoſa's ſyſtem. I ſay, that 
to "confound the religion of nature with atheiſm, is 
to confound the proof with the thing we would 
prove, and the objection againſt the error with the 
error itſelf; and that it is to deprive us of the power- 
ful arms of which we are poſſeſſed againſt that error. 
God forbid that I ſhould impute any ill deſign to 
the Critic, or take advantage of the conſequences 
* might be drawn rem os perten Though 


e a re of Nee 49, , 0 Ae het 
4 the 1 — of onl : 2 2749 ty was no other 
than the ſoul of the wot oe x "They maintained, that all beings, up 
to the Firſt cauſe, were united together in the manner of a chain; a 
fatal neceſſity drew the whole. The denied the immortality of the 
ſoul, and made the ſovereign hipplarts conſiſt in living conformaly to 
nature. This is the foundation of the ſyſtem of natural religion 
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he has treated the Author with very little indulgence, 
I would ſhew ſome to him. I only fay, that the 
_ hyſical ideas in his brain are very confuled ; 

e has not the leaſt power of ſeparating them; 
ys he is incapable of forming a good judgment, 
becauſe among the various things he might ſee, he 
never fees but one. In this I have no deſign of 
making him reproaches, but merely of deſtroying 
thoſe he has made. 
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THE GENERAL IDEA, 


I HAVE already cleared the Author of The 
Spirit of Laws from the two general reproaches that 
have been caſt upon him: but there are ſtill ſome 
particular imputations, to which it is neceſlary for me 
to reply. But to throw the greater light on what I 
have ſaid, and on what will be hereafter added, I 
ſhall explain what has given room, or ſerved as a pre- 
- tence for making invectives. 

Men of the beſt ſenſe in the ſeveral countries of 
Europe, men of the greateſt leaming, and moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their wiſdom, have conſidered The 
Spirit of Laws as an uſeful work: they have thought 


that the morals, 1 are pure; 
that the principles it contains are and that it 
is proper to form worthy members — ſociety; that 
the Author there deſtroys pernicious open, and 


. 


On 
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On the other hand, here is a man who treats it as 
a dangerous book, and makes it the ſubject of the 
moſt outrageous invectives. This requires ſome ex- 
plications, 

So far from having underſtood the particular paſ- 
ſages on which he has ſpent his-criticiſm, he has not 
even diſcovered what is the ſubject of which the Au- 
thor treats. Thus vainly beating the air, and fight» 
ing againſt the wind, he has gained triumphs of the 
ſame kind : he has wrote a good criticiſm on the 
book he had in his head: but has not wrote a critique 
on that of the Author. But how was it poſſible for 
him thus to miſtake both the ſubject and deſign of 
a book placed before his eyes? Perſons of ſenſe fee 
at the fuſt glance, that the objects of this work are 
the Laws, the various cuſtoms, and manners, of all 
the nations on earth. It may be ſaid, that the ſub- 
ject is of prodigious extent, as it comprehends all 
the inſtitutions received among mankind : as theſe _ 
inſtitutions are diſtinguiſhed by the Author, who 
examines thoſe that are moſt agreeable to ſociety m 
general, and to each ſociety in particular; and as 
he ſearches into their origin, diſcovers their phyfical 
and moral cauſes ; examines thoſe which have any 
intrinſic goodneſs, and thoſe that have none ; of two 
pernicious practices, he enquires which is moſt, and 
which leaſt pernicious; and treats of thoſe that in- 
ſome reſpects may have a+ good effect, and a bad 
one in others. He has imagined that theſe reſearches 
would be uſeful, becauſe judgment and good ſenſe 
conſiſt in knowing the ſhades of things. 5: 

Now in a ſubject of ſuch extent, it became ne- 
ceſſary to treat of religion: for there being but one 
true religion, and an infinite number of others that 
are falſe ; one religion ſent from heaven, and an in- 
finity of others that had their birth on this globe ; 

Vol. IV. R he 
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he could regard the falſe religions only as human 
inſtitutions; and therefore was obliged to examine 


| them, as well as all the other inſtitutions of human 


origin, But as to the, Chriſtian religion, he had 
nothing to do but to pay it his adorations as being 
divine. He did not think ink himſelf obliged to treat 
of that religion: becauſe he conſidered it, as in its 
own nature not ſubject to his examination, ſo that 
when he has mentioned it, it has never been done 
to introduce it into the plan of his work, but only 
to pay it the tribute of reſpect and love due to it 
from all Chriftians ; and that in the compariſons he 
might draw between that religion and the others, 
he might make it triumph over them all. This 
is viſible throughout the whole work: but the Author 
has particularly explained himſelf at the beginning 


of book xxiv. the firſt of the two books that treat 


of religion. He begins thus: As amidſt the ſe- 


ven degrees of darkneſs, we may form a judg- 
+ ment of thoſe which are the leaſt thick, and, 
among precipices, which are the leaſt deep ; ſo 
** we may ſearch among falſe religions for thoſe 
that are moſt conformable to the welfare of the 
, *©-ſociety.; for thoſe which, tho they have not 

* the Qt of leading men to the felicity of the 

_ ** other life, may contribute moſt to their happineſs 

66 in this. 

I ſhall therefore only examine the ſeveral reli- 
<< gions in the world, in relation to the good they 
<<, produce i m civil fociety ; whether I ſpeak of that 
„Which has its root in heaven, or of thoſe which 
„ ſpring from the earth.” 

The Author therefore, regarding kamen religions 
only as human inſtitutions, was in the right to treat 
of them, becauſe they neceſſarily entered into his 
pow: He did not $0. out of his way to ſeek for 

them; 
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them; but they came in ſearch of him. And as to 
the Chriſtian religion, he has only mentioned it oc- 
caſionally; becauſe, in its own nature, it could 
not be modified, mitigated, and corrected, and 
c did not enter into the plan he had pro- 
poſed. ; 

| What has he done then to give ſo full a ſcope to 
declamation, and to open ſo wide a door to invec- 
tive? The Author has been conſidered as, if, after 
the example of M. Abbadie, he had. refolved' to 
write a treatiſe on the Chriſtian religion; he has 
been attacked, as if his two books on religion were 
two treatiſes. on Chriſtian divinity. He has been 
charged, as if ſpeaking of any religion whatſoever 
that had no relation to the Chriſtian, it had been 
his buſineſs to examine it agcording to the doctrines 
and precepts of Chriſtianity, He has been judged, 
as if he had undertaken, in his two books, to form 
an eſtabliſhment in behalf of the Chriſtians, and to 
preach the doctrines of Chriſtianity to Mahometans 
and Idolaters. Whenever he has mentioned reli- 
gion in general, whenever he has uſed the* word 
religion, it is ſaid, This is the Chriſtian religion. 
Whenever he has compared the religious rites of - 
any nation whatſoever, and has ſaid, that ſome of 
theſe rites were more conformable to the political 
government of the country, than others; it is ſaid, 
You then approve them, and abandon the Chriſtian 
faith. When he has mentioned any people who 
have not embraced Chriſtianity, or who lived be- 
fore the coming of Chriſt, it is ſaid, You then do 
not n the Chriſtian moral. When he 
has examined, in a political writer, any cuſtom 
whatſoever, it is ſaid, Was this the doctrine of 
Chriſtianity you ought to have inculcated ? You 
fay, that you are a Civilian; and I will make you 
| R 2 a Divine 
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a Divine in ſpite of yourſelf. You in ſome places 
iy ſome. very fine things in favour of the Chriſtian 
religion; but you only fay them to conceal your- 
{elf : for I know your heart, and read your thoughts. 
It is true, I do not underſtand your book; it is of 
no conſequence whether I have penetrated rightly, 
or not, into the view with which it was written: 
but I dive to the bottom of your thoughts. I do 
not know a word you fay : but I underſtand very 
well what you think. Let us enter now into 'the 


ſubject. 


OF THE COUNSELS OT RELIGION. 


The Author, in the book on religion, has attacked 
the errors of Bayle. Theſe are his words“: Mr. 
© Bayle, after having abuſed all religions, endea- 
« yours to ſully Chriſtianity, He boldly aſſerts, 
e that true Chriſtians cannot form a government 
«6 of any duration. Why not? Citizens of this 
4 profeſhon, being infinitely enlightened with re- 
1 ſpe to the various duties of life, and having the 
„ warmeſt zeal to fulfil them, muſt be perfectly 
«© ſenſible» of the rights of natural defence. The 
«© more they believed themſelves indebted to re- 
e ligion, the more they would think due to their 
* country. The principles of Chriſtianity, deeply 
** engraven on the heart, would be infinitely more 
* powerful than the falſe honour of monarchies, 
the humane virtues of republics, or the ſervile fear 
** of deſpotic ſtates, | 

lt is aſtoniſhing. that this great man ſhould not 
<* be able to diſtinguith between the orders for the 
** eſtabliſhment. of Chriſtianity, and Chriſtianity 


* Book xxiv, chap. 6. 


itſelf ; 
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<< itſelf; and that he ſhould be liable to be charged 
with not knowing the ſpirit of his own religion. 
When the legiſlator inſtead of Laws gave coun- 
** ſels, it was becauſe he knew, that if thoſe 
** counſels were ordained as Laws, they would 
© be contrary to the ſpirit» of the Laws them- 
«* ſelves.” . | 
What has the Critic done to deprive the Author 
of the honour of having thus attacked one of Bayle's 
errors? He has taken the following chapter, which 
has nothing to do with Bayle “. Human Laws 
„made to direct the will, it is there faid, ought 
to give precepts, and not counſels : religion, 
„ which is formed to influence the heart, ought 
* to give many counſels, and few precepts.” 
Whence it is concluded that the Author conſiders 
all the precepts of the Goſpel only as counſels. 
He in return, might alſo ſay, that he who made 
this criticiſm conſiders all the counſels of the Goſ- 
as precepts : but this is not his manner of rea- 
ſoning, and ſtill leſs is it his manner of acting. 
Let us come to the point. It will here be proper 
to lengthen out a little what the Author has repre- 
ſented in a manner extremely conciſe, Mr. Bayle 
had maintained, that a ſociety of Chriſtians could 
not ſubſiſt; and alleged as the reaſon the order of 
the Goſpel, When thou art ſmote on one cheek, 
turn the other alſo; the command to leave the 
world to retire into deſerts, Fc. The Author ſays, 
that Bayle took for precepts what were only coun- 
ſels; for general rules what were only particular 
ones. In this the Author has defended: religion. 
But what has this occaſioned ? It is laid down as the 


* That is, Book xxiv. Chap. 7. 
3 firſt 
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firſt article of his creed, that all the books of the 


| Goſpel contain only counſels. 


OF POLYGAMY. 


Other articles have likewiſe furniſhed commodi- 
ous ſubjects of declamation: Polygamy afforded an 
excellent one. The Author has wrote a chapter ex- 
preſly upon it; in which he has cenſured it. It is 
as follows : 


« Of Polygamy conſidered in itſelf. 


With regard to polygamy in general, inde- 
“ pendently of the circumſtances that may render 
it tolerated, it is not of the leaſt ſervice to man- 
* kind, nor to either of the two ſexes, whether it 
© be that which abuſes, or that which is abuſed. 
Neither is it of ſervice to the children; for one of 
its greateſt; inconveniences is, that the father and 
mother cannot have the ſame affection for their 
offspring; a father cannot love twenty children 
* with the ſame tenderneſs that a mother can love 
** two. It is much worſe when a wife has many 
* huſbands; for then mal love is only held 
this opinion, that a father may believe if he will, 
or that others may believe, that certain children 
2 belong to him. 1 

„May I not ſay that a plurality of wives leads to 
e that paſſion which nature diſallows? for one de- 
1 pravation always draws on another, c. 

** Beſides, the poſſeſſion of many wives does not 
always prevent their entertaining deſires for 
«© thoſe of others. It is with luſt as with avarice, 
** where the thirſt is increaſed by the acquiſition of 
<< treaſures. 1 | 

3 In 
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* In the reign of Juſtinian, many philoſophers, 
<* diſpleaſed with the reſtraints of Chriſtianity, re- 
tired into Perſia, What there ſtruck them moſt, 
** ſays Agathias, was that polygamy was permitted 
** amongſt men who did not even abſtain from 
** adultery.” | 

The Author has then maintained, that polygamy 
is in its own nature, and conſidered in itſelf, perni- 
cious. It was neceſſary to overlook this chapter; 
and therefore no notice is taken of it. The Author 
has, beſides, made a philoſophical examination, in 
what country, in what climate, and in what circum- 
ſtances, its effects are leaſt pernicious; he compares 
climate with climate, and country with country ; 
and has found thoſe where its effects are leſs preju- 
dicial than in others: becauſe, according to the 
accounts that have been publiſhed, the number of 
men and women not being equal in all countries, 
it is evident that if there are places where the wo- 
men are much more numerous than the men, poly- 
gamy, though bad in itſelf, is leſs ſo there than in 
other countries, The Author has diſcuſſed this 
point in the fourth chapter of the ſame book, But 
the title ä conſiſting Py _ words, 

hat the amy is an affair t 3 
on calculations, . has ſeized hold of thi 
title. However, as the title of a chapter relates to 
the chapter itſelf, and can ſay neither more nor leſs 
than the chapter, let us ſee it, 

According to the calculations made in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, there are here born more boys 
than girls: on the contrary, the accounts we have 
of Afia inform us, there are born in that part of 
the world more girls than boys. The Law which 
in Europe allows only one wife, and that in Aſia 

R 4 * which 
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which permits many, have then a certain relation 
© to the climate. | 

* In the cold climates in Aſia there are born, as 
in Europe, more males than females ; and from 
*© hence, ſay the Lamas, is derived the reaſon of 
<« that Law which, amongſt them, permits a woman 
to have many huſbands. 

** But it is difficult for me to believe, that there 
are many countries where the diſproportion can 
be great enough for any exigency to juſtify the 
** introducing either the Law in oo vour of many 
wives, or that of many huſbands. This would 

only imply that a majority of women, or even 
a majority of men, is more conformable to nature 

in certain countries, that in others. 

I confeſs that, if what hiſtory tells us be true, 

* that at Eantam there are ten women to one man, 
* this - — be a caſe particularly favourable to 


all this T only give their reaſons, but do not 
** juſtify their cuſtoms.” 

Let us now return to the title: Polygamy is an 

air of calculation. Yes, it is, when we would know 

it be more or leſs pernicious in certain climates, 
8 certain countries, and in certain circumſtances, 
than in others. It is not an affair of calculation, 
when we are to determine whether it be good or 
bad in itſelf” 

It is not an affair of calculation, when we reaſon 
on its nature; it may be an affair of calculation, 
when we combine its effects. In thort, it is never an 
affair of calculation, when we examine the end of 
marriage; and it is much leſs fo, when we conſider 
marriage as eſtabliſhed, or confirmed, by - Jeſus 
3 N 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall here add, that what has happened by mere 
accident, is of great ſervice to the Author. He 
doubtleſs did not foreſee, that the Critic would over- 
look a whole chapter expreſſed in the plaineſt terms, 
in order to give an equivocal ſenſe to another ; and 
yet he had the happineſs to conclude this other 
with theſe words: In all this, I only give their rea- 
** ſons, but do not juſtify their cuſtoms,” 

The Author had juſt ſaid, that he did not believe 
that there could be climates where the number of the 
women could ſo greatly exceed that of the men, or 
the number of the men that of the women, as to 
juſtify polygamy in any country ; and has added, 
„This would only imply that a majority of wo- 
men, or even of men, is more conformable to 
nature, in certain countries, than in others *.” 
The Critic has ſeized the word, is more conformable 
to nature in order to charge the Author with approv- 
ing polygamy. But if I ſay, that J had rather have 
a fever than the ſcurvy, Will that be a declaration 
that I am fond of a fever ; or only that the ſcurvy 
is leſs diſagreeable to me than a fever ? 

Here follows, word for word, a very extraordinary 

objection. 
The polygamy of one woman who has many huſbands, 
is a monſtrous diſorder, which was never permitted in 
any caſe, and which the Author does not at all diftin- 
guiſh from the polygamy of a man who has ſeveral 
wives f. This language, from a ſectary of natural re- 
ligion, needs no comment. | 

beg that attention may be paid to the connexion 
of the Critic's ideas. According to him 'it follows 
that, as the Author is a ſectary of the religion of 


Book xvi, chap: 4. +The piece of October 9, 1749, page 164. 
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nature, he did not mention what he had no buſineſs 
to mention; or that the Author has not mentioned 
what he had no buſineſs to mention, becauſe he is a 
a follower of natural religion, Theſe two methods 
of reaſoning, are of the ſame kind, and the conſe- 
quences drawn from them are equally found in the 
premiſſes. The uſual manner is to criticiſe upon 
what a perſon writes; but here the criticiſm is be- 
ſtowed upon what he does not write. 

I fay this, ſuppoſing with the Critic that the 
Author has not diſtinguiſhed the polygamy of a 
woman who has — huſbands from that of a 
huſband who has ſeveral wives ; but if the Author 
has diſtinguiſhed them, what will he ſay ? And 
what will he ſay, if the Author has ſhewn, that the 
abuſe in the firſt caſe is much the greateſt ? 1 defire 
the reader to peruſe the ſixth chapter of book xvi. 
repeated above. The Critic has treated him with 
invectives for keeping ſilence with reſpect to this ar- 
ticle; nothing remains but to make them for not 
keeping ſilence. 

But here is what 1 cannot comprehend. The 
Critic ſays, in the ſecond of his pieces, page 166. 
The Author has told us, that religion ought to permit 

amy in hot countries, and not in thoſe that are cold. 

t the Author has no where faid this. This is a 
queſtion that does not turn upon the falſe reaſoning 
of the Critic againſt the Author, but on a matter of 
fact: and as the Author has never ſaid, that religion 
ought to permit polygamy in hot, and not in cold 
countries, the imputation is in its own nature both 
falſe and cruel ; and therefore I deſue the Critic to 
paſs judgment on himſelf, . | 

This is not the only paſſage of which the Author 
has had reaſon to complain : for, in page 163. of 
the firſt * the Critic ſays: The ** —_ 
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has for its title, That the Law of polygamy is an affair 
of calculation : that is, in places where there are born 
more boys than girls, as in Europe, we ought to have 
but one wife; and in thoſe where there are born more 
girls than boys, polygamy ought to be introduced. Thus 
when the Author explains cuſtoms, or gives the rea- 
ſons of their being founded, thoſe reaſons are turned 
into maxims, and, what is more barbarous ſtill, into 
maxims of religion: and as he has mentioned an 
infinite number of cuſtoms and practices, throughout 
all the countries upon earth, he may, by/a' parity of 
reaſon, be charged with all the errors, and even all 
the abominations of the univerſe. The. Critic ſays, 
at the end of his firſt piece, that God has given him 
2 . to which I reply, that God has not given 
m ths. | 


ON CLIMATE, 


What the Author has ſaid on the effects of differ- 
ent Climates is alſo another excellent topic of rhe- 
toric. But all effects whatſoever have their cauſes : 
the climate and the other phyſical cauſes produce 
an infinite number of effects; and if the Author had 
ſaid otherwiſe, he would have been confidered as ex- 
tremely ſtupid. - The queſtion is reduced to this: 
Whether, in countries placed at a great diſtance 
from each other, or whether in different climates, 
there are the marks of a national ſpirit. Now that 
there are ſuch differences, is eſtabliſhed by almoſt 
the univerſal conſent of writers, As the impreſſions 
of this national ſpirit have. a conſiderable influence 
on the diſpoſitions of the heart, it cannot be at 
all queſtioned that certain diſpoſitions of heart are 
more frequent in one country than another; and in 
proof of this, we have alſo the teſtimony eng 

| ite 
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Infinite number of writers in all times and places. 
As theſe things are merely human, the Author has 
treated them in that light. He might indeed have 
added to them many queſtions debated in the 
ſchools, with reſpect to the humane and chriſtian 
virtues; but it is not uſual to croud theſe queſtions 
into books of natural philoſophy, politics, and civil 
law. In a word, the climate may be the phy ſical 
cauſe of producing various diſpoſitions of mind; 
theſe diſpoſitions may have an influence on human 
actions: but how does this give a ſhock to the throne 
of him who has created, or to the merits of him 
who has bought us? 

If the Author has inquired what the magiſtrates 
of various countries might do, in order to conduct 
their ſeveral nations in a manner moſt proper, and 
moſt ſuitable to their reſpective characters, what harm 
has he done in this? Fe © 

One may alſo reaſon on the local cuſtoms of 
religion. The Author had no buſineſs to conſider 
them as either good or bad: he has only faid, that 
there are climates where certain religious cuſtoms 
were more eaſily received, that is, the people in 
thoſe climates were more eaſily accuſtomed to them, 
than the people in others. Of this it would be un- 
neceſſary to give examples; there are an hundred 
I am very ſenſible,” that religion is, in its own 
nature, ingependent of any phy effects whatſo- 
ever: that what is good in one country is good in 
another: and that it cannot be bad in one country, 
without being bad in all. But as it is practiſed by 
men, and for men, there are places where a particu- 
tar religion is more eaſily practiſed, either in part 
or in the whole, in one certain country than in others, 
and in certain circumſtances than in others. - And 


Who- 


—— 
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whoever aſſerts the contrary muſt diveſt himſelf of 


common ſenſe. a 

The Author has remarked, that the climate of 
the Indies has produced there a certain ſweetneſs of 
manners. But, ſays the Critic, The women there burn 
themſelves at the death of their huſbands. There is but. 
little philoſophy in this objection. Is the Critic ig- 
norant of the contradictions of the human mind, 
and how readily it can ſeparate things the moſt 
cloſely united, and unite thoſe that are the moſt 
widely ſeparated. See the Author's reflections on 
this ſubject in book xiv. chap. 3. 


OF TOLERATION. 


All the Author has ſaid on toleration relates to 
this propoſition in book xxv, chap. 9. We are 
here politicians, and not divines: but the divines 
* themſelves muſt allow, that there is a great dif- 
„ ference between tolerating, and approving a re- 
** ligion. | . | 

When legiſlators have believed it their duty to 
permit the exerciſe of many religions, they are 
«© alſo under the obligation of inforcing a toleration 
** amongſt theſe religions themſelves.” The reader 
is deſired to peruſe the whole chapter. | 

A great outcry has been raiſed againſt the Author 
for having added in the next chapter: This is 
then a fundamental principle of the political Laws 
«© of religion, That when a ſtate is at liberty to re- 
«© ceive or reject a new religion, it ought to be reject- 
* ed; when it is received, it ought to be tolerated.” 

It is here objected to the Author, that he is going 
to inform idolatrous Princes, that they ought to ſhut = 
Chriſtianity out of their ſtates, Really it is a ſecret 
that it was ever whiſpered to the King of 1 19 

ina. 
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China. As this argument has furniſhed matter for 
much declamation, I ſhall give two anſwers. The 
firſt is, That the Author has excepted it by name i 
his book on religion. He has ſaid in book 11 b. 
chap. 1. The Chriſtian religion, which ordains 
that men ſhould love each other, would doubtleſs 
© have every nation bleſt with the beſt civil, the 
«© beſt political Laws; becauſe theſe, next to this 
„religion, are the greateſt good that men can give 
* and receive.” If then the Chriſtian religion is 
the firſt and®principal good, and political and civil 
Laws the ſecond, there are no political or civil Laws 
in a ſtate that can or ought to hinder the entrance 
of the Chriſtian religion. | 

My ſecond anſwer is, That the religion ſent from 
heaven is not eſtabliſhed by the ſame methods as 
the religions of 'the earth. Read the hiſtory of the 
church, and-you will ſee the wonders of the Chriftian 
religion. Has ſhe reſolved to enter a country? 
ſhe knows how to open its gates, and all inſtru- 
ments are proper for that purpoſe : ſometimes God 
makes uſe of a few fiſhermen ; at others, he places 
an Emperor oh the throne, and makes him bend 
his neck under the yoke of the goſpe]. Is Chriſti- 
anity concealed in caverns, and ſubterraneous abodes? 
ſtay a moment, and you will ſee the Imperial Ma- 
jeſty ſpeak in her behalf. She, whenever ſhe pleaſes, 
croſſes the ſeas, rivers, and mountains; and no ob- 
ſtacles here below can ſtop her 'progreſs. Place re- 

ugnance in the mind; he will make it fly before 
fer” eſtabliſh cuſtoms, form habits, publiſh edicts, 
make Laws; ſhe will triumph over the climate, the 
laws that reſult from it, and the legiſlators who made 
them. God, according to decrees concealed from 
us, extends or contracts the limits of his religion as 
he pleaſes. 9 | Kg 
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We are told : That this is as if you went to the 
Kings of the Eaſt, and told them they ought not 
to receive the Chriſtian religion among them. How 
carnal is it to talk in this manner! Is the Meſſiah a 
man like Herod ? It ſeems as if Jeſus Chriſt was 
conſidered as a King who conceals his ſtratagems and 
intelligences. Let us do ourſelves juſtice ; Is the 
manner in which we conduct ourſelves in human af- 
fairs ſo pure, as to allow us to think of employing 
it in the converſion of nations? | 


5 ; 


OF CELIBACY, 


We now come to the article of celibacy. All 
that the Author has ſaid of it relates to this propo- 
fition, which is found in book xxv. chap. 4. I 
*© ſhall not here treat of the conſequences of the 
Law of celibacy : it is evident it may become 
** hurtful, in proportion as the body of the clergy 
may be too numerous; and, in conſequence of 
this, that of the laity too ſmall.” It is evident, 
that the Author here ſpeaks only of the greater or 
leſs extenſion that ought to be allowed to celibacy, 
with reſpect to the greater or leſs number of thoſe 
who embrace it: and, as the Author ſays in another 
place, that Law of perfection cannot be made for all 
mankind. Befides, we know, that the Law of celi- 
bacy, as it now ſubſiſts, is only a law of diſcipline. 
The Spirit of Laws has no where conſidered the 
nature of celibacy, or the degree of its goodneſs ; 
and that is not a ſubject that ought to enter at all 
into a book of political and civil Laws. The Critic, 
however, would never allow the Author to treat his 
own ſubject: he is continually for having him treat 
of his; and becauſe he is always a divine, he will 

not 
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not ſuffer him, even in a book of Laws, to be a civi- 
lian. However we ſhall ſoon ſee that, with reſpect 
to celibacy, he is of the ſame opinion as the divines ; 
that is, that he acknowledges its goodneſs, It muſt 
be obſerved, that in book xxiti._ where he treats 
of Laws in relation to the number of inhabitants, 
the Author has given a theory of what the political 
and civil Laws of different people have done in this 
-reſpect, He has ſhewn, by examining the hiſtories 
of the ſeveral nations. of the earth, that there have 
been particular circumſtances in which theſe Laws 
were more neceſlary, than others, people who had 
more need of them, and certain times when theſe 
ple had ftill more need of them: and, as it is 
thought. that the Romans were the wiſeſt people 
upon earth, and that they had more need of theſe 
Laws to repair. their loſſes, he has collected with 
great exactneſs the Laws they made for that pur- 
poſe; he has pointed out, with great preciſion, in 
What circumſtances they were made, and in what 
other circumſtances they were taken away. There 
is no divinity in all this; and there is no need of 
any. The Author has however thought proper to 
add a little. Theſe are his words: God for- 
«© bid that I ſhould here ſpeak againſt celibacy, as 
% adopted by religion: but who can be ſilent, 
©* when this is built on libertiniſm ; when the two 
.« ſexes corrupting each other even by the natural 
« ſenſations themſelves, fly from an union which 
„ ought to render them better to live in that which 

„ always renders them worſe, 
elt is a rule drawn from nature, that the more 
« the number of marriages is diminiſhed, the more 
corrupt thoſe. are rendered that are entered into 
that ſtate. The fewer married people there * 
| ; „the 
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© the leſs fidelity is there in marriage; as, when 
there are more thieves, there are more thefts *.” 
The Author has not then diſapproved the celibacy 
practiſed, on a religious motive; and no complaint 
can be raiſed againſt him for cenſuring the celibacy 
mtroduced by libertiniſm. He is offended, that 'a 
prodigious number of rich and voluptuous men fly 
the yoke of marriage, that they may the more con- 
veniently purſue the gratification of their licentious 
appetites, They give themſelves up to delight and 
voluptuous pleaſure, and leave trouble ahd care to 
the miſerable. We cannot, I ſay, complain that 
he has cenſured theſe. But the Critic, after having 
cited what the Author has ſaid, pronounces theſe 
words: We here perceive the malignity of the Author, 
who would throw upon the Chriſtian religion the diſorders 
it deteſts. It might look ill natured, were I to accuſe 
the Critic of not being willing to underſtand the 
Author: I ſhall therefore only ſay, that he has not 
underſtood him; and that he has made him ſay 
againſt religion, what he ſaid againſt libertiniſm. He 
ought to be very ſorry for it. 


A PARTICULAR ERROR COMMITTED 
BY THE CRITIC. 


One would be ready to believe, that the Critic 
has ſworn never to form a right judgment of the 
ſtate of the queſtion, and never to underſtand a 
ſingle paſſage he attacks, The whole ſecond chap- 
ter of the twenty-fifth book turns upon the motives, 
more or leſs powerful, by .which mankind are 
attached to the preſervation of their religion. Here 
the Critic finds another chapter which contains the 
motives that oblige men to change their religion. 


* Book xiii. chap, 21. 
Var. IV. =P The 
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The firſt ſubje&t implies a paſſive ſtate ; the ſecond 
a ſtate of action: but applying to one ſubject what 
the Author has faid on the other, he indulges him- 
ſelf in falſe reaſoning intirely at his eaſe. 

The Author has ſaid, in the ſecond chapter of 
the twenty-fifth book, ** We are extremely addicted 
* to idalatry; and yet have no great inclination to 
„the religion of idolaters. We are not very fond 
% f ſpiritual ideas; and yet are moſt attached 
to thoſe religions that teach us to adore a ſpiritual 
* being. This proceeds from the ſatisfaction we 
* find in ourſelves at having been fo intelligent as to 
chuſe a religion that raiſes: the Deity from that 
<< baſeneſs in which he had been placed by others.” 
The Author had certainly no other motive, than to 
explam why the Jews and Mahometans are as in- 
vincibly atrached to their religion as we are ourſelves, 
though they have not the advantages with which 
wie are poſleſſed : and that they are, we know from 
experience: but the Critic underſtands it otherwiſe : 
"Mens paſſing from idolatry to the belief of one God 
is here, ſays he, attributed to pride. But no 
mention is made, either here, or through the whole 
chapter, of paſſing from one religion to another: 
and if a Chriſtian feels a high ſatisfaction, ariſing from 
the idea of the glory and grandeur of the Divine 
Majeſty, and this 1s what he calls pride, it is a very 

OF MARRIAGE. 

Here is another uncommon objection. The Au- 
thor has two chapters in the twenty- third book; 
one intitled Of Men and Animals with reſpect 
to the Propagation of their Species; and the 


* The ſecond piece, P · 166. 
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other, Of Marriage.” In the firſt he has theſe 
words: ** The females of brutes have an almoſt 
*© conſtant fecundity ; but, in the human ſpecies, 
the manner of thinking, the character, the pa{- 
* ſions, the humour, the caprice, the idea of pre- 
*© ſerving beauty, the pam of child-bearing, and 
the fatigue of a too-numerous family, obſtruct 
<< propagation a thouſand different ways.” And in 
the other he ſays, The natural obligation of the 
father to provide for his children has eſtabliſhed 
marriage; which makes known the perſon. who 
** ought to fulfil this obligation.” 

Upon this the Critic ſays, A Chriſtian would refer 
the inflitution of marriage to God himſelf, who gave a 
companion to Adam, and united the firft man to the firſt 
woman by an indiſſoluble bond, before they had children 
to provide for: but the Author a voids whatever is men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures. He miglit reply, that 
he is a Chriſtian, but not a natural: that he vene- 
rates theſe truths ; but did not chuſe to inſert at ran- 
dom, and without propriety, all the truths that are 
the objects of his faith. The Emperor Juſtinian 
was a Chriftian, as was alſo his compilator: yet in 
their books of Laws, which are ſtill taught to youth 
in the ſchools, they define marriage, the union 
of one man and woman, who form a ſociety of in- 
dividual life“. It never entered into the head of 
any perſon, to reproach them for not having here 
mentioned revelation. 


OF U SUR. 


Wie are now come to the ſubject of uſury. I am 
afraid the reader will be tired with hearing me re- 
peat, that the Critic never underſtands the point 


Matis & ſœminæ conjunftio, individuam vitæ ſocietatem con- 
; tinens, 
S 2 in 
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in queſtion, and never takes the ſenſe of the paſſages 
he cenſures. He ſays, that here the Author finds no- 
thing unjuſt in maritime uſury : theſe are his words. 
Indeed The Spirit of Laws has a very ſad interpre- 
ter. The Author has treated of maritime uſury 
in the twentieth chapter of the twenty-ſecond book: 
he muſt therefore have ſaid in that chapter, that 
maritime uſury is juſt, Let us ſee what he ſays. 


* OF MARITIME USURY. 


The greatneſs of maritime uſury is founded on 
two things: the danger of the ſea, which makes 
it pioper that thoſe who expoſe their ſpecie, 
** ſhould not do it without conſiderable advantage; 
and the eaſe with which the borrower, by the 
means of commerce, ſpeedily accompliſhes a 'va- 
* riety of great affairs. But uſury, with reſpe& to 
* landſmen, being founded on neither of theſe 
** two. reaſons, is either prohibited by the legiſla- 
tors, or, what is more rational, reduced to pro- 
per bounds.” - 3 

I aſk every ſenſible man, whether the Author has 
here determined that maritime uſury is juſt ; or 
whether he has ſimply ſaid, that the greatneſs of 
maritime uſury is leſs repugnant to natural equity, 

than the greatneſs of uſury at land. The Critic is 
- acquainted with none but poſitive and abſolute qua- 
lities, and does not know the meaning of thoſe 
terms, more or le/s, If one was to tell him that a 
mulatto woman was not ſo black as a negro, this 
would ſignify, according to him, that the is as 
white as ſnow: if one was to tell him that ſhe was 


blacker than an European, he would then think ſhe 
was as black as a coal. But to proceed. * 


In 
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In the twenty-ſecond book of The Spirit of Laws 
there are four chapters on uſury. In the two firſt, 
which are the nineteenth and that the reader has 
juſt peruſed, the Author examines uſury “ in the 
relation it bears to the commerce of different na- 
tions, and the ſeveral governments of the world ; and 
to this theſe two chapters ſolely relate. The two fol- 
lowing only explain the variations of uſury among 
the Romans, But here the Author is ſuddenly 
raiſed to be a caſuiſt, a canoniſt, and divine; for no 
other reaſon but becauſe the Critic is a caſhiſt, a ca- 
noniſt, and divine, or that he is two of the three, 
or one of the three, or, perhaps at bottom, none of 
the three. The Author is ſenſible, that the con- 
ſideration of lending an intereſt, as connected with 
Chriſtianity, is a ſubject attended with endleſs diſ- 
tinctions and limitations. He is ſenſible that the 
civilians, and a multitude of courts of juſtice, do 
not always agree with the caſuiſts and canoniſts; 
that ſome of theſe admit certain limitations of the 
general principle of never aſking intereſt, and others 
admit ſtill greater. Though all theſe queſtions had 
belonged to his ſubject, which they do not, how 
would he have been able to have treated of them ? 
We find it difficult to know thoronghly what we 
have well ſtudied; but much more difficult is it to 
know what we have never ſtudied at all. However, 
thoſe very chapters that are employed againſt him, 
ſufficiently prove, that he is only an hiſtorian and 
civilian. Let us read chap. 19. 

5+ Specie is the ſign of value. It is evident, that 
he who has occaſion for this fign ought to pay for 
** the uſe of it, as well as for every thing elſe that he 
** has occaſion for. All the difference is, that other 


* Ulury and intereſt among the Romans ſignified the ſame thing, 
8 3 things 


+ Book xxil, 
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things may be either hired or bought; whilſt 
** money, which is the price of things, can only be 
© hired, and not bought. AR 
.**.To lend money without intereſt, is certainly 
* an action laudable and extremely good; but this 
<< is perhaps only a counſel of religion, and not a 
—F‚E⅛ũZ i -j. 

In order that trade may be ſucceſsfully carried 
on, it is neceſlary that a price be fixed on the uſe 
& of ſpecie ; but this price ſhould be very incon- 
** fiderable. If it be too high, the merchant, who 
finds that it will coſt him more in intereſt than he 
can gain by commerce, will undertake nothing. 
Ik there is no. conſideration to be paid for the 
**. uſe of ſpecie, no body will lend it; and here 
too the merchant will undertake nothing. 

*© I am miſtaken when I ſay that no body will 
„ lend; the affairs of fociety muſt ever make it ne- 
ceſſary, Uſury will be eſtabliſhed, but with all 
the diſorders with which it has been conſtantly 
attended. | | 

** The Laws of Mahomet confound uſury with 
lending upon intereſt. Uſury increaſes in Ma- 
© hometan countries, in proportion to the ſeverity 
of the prohibition, . The lender indemnifies him- 
**. ſelf for the danger he undergoes of ſuffering the 
„ penalty. | 
ln thoſe eaſtern countries the greateſt part of 

* the people are ſecure of nothing. There is hardly 
any connection between the actual poſſeſſion of 
a ſum, and the hope of receiving it again after 
**having.}lent_it.  Uſury. then muſt be raiſed in pro- 
portion to the danger of inſolvency.“ 
Afterwards comes the chapter on maritime uſury 

mentioned above; and the twenty-fuſt chapter, 


* 


* 
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which treats of lending by contract, and of uſi 
amongſt the Romans, which is as follows: 

** Beſides the loans made for the advantage of 
** commerce, there is ſtill a kind of lending by 
** a civil contract, from whence reſults -intereſt or 
«c uſury. 

As the people of Rome daily increaſed in 
power, the magiſtrates ſought to inſinuate them- 
** ſelves into their favour by enacting ſuch Laws as 
** were moſt agreeable to them. They retrenched 
** capitals; firſt lowered, and at length prohibited 
** intereſt; and took away the power of confining 

the debtor's body. In fine, the abolition of debts 
vas contended for, whenever a tribune was diſ- 
<* poſed to render himſelf popular. 

** Theſe continual changes, whether made by 
© the Laws, or by. the plebiſcita, naturalized uſury 
* at Rome: for the creditors ſeeing the people 
their debtor, their legiſlator, and their judge, 
© had no longer any confidence in agreements-with 
„ them. The people, like a debtor who has. loſt 
his credit, could only tempt them to lend by al- 
© lowing an exorbitant intereſt; for if the Laws 
did not from time to time remedy the evil, the 
„ complaints of the people became continual, and 
„ conſtantly intimidated the creditors. This was 
<< the cauſe that all honeſt means of borrowing and 
lending were aboliſhed at Rome, and that the 
«© moſt monſtrous uſury, conſtantly blaſted by the 
* thunders of the ſtate, and conſtantly revived, be- 
came eſtabliſhed in that city. | 

„Cicero tells us, that in his time intereſt at 
© Rome was at thirty-four per cent. and in the pro- 
„ vinces at forty-eight. This evil was a conſe- 
* quence of the ſeverity of the Laws againſt uſury. 
Laus exceſlively good are the ſource of — 

* 4 evil. 
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evil. The borrower found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of paying for the intereſt of the money, 
and for the danger the creditor underwent of 
ſuffering the penalty of the Law.“ 

The Author has then treated of intereſt only in re- 
lation to the cotnmerce of various nations, and to 
the civil Laws of the Romans; and this is fo true, 
that he has diſtinguiſhed, in the ſecond mow. of 
me nineteenth chapter, the eftabliſhments of the re- 
ligious, from thoſe of the political legiſlators. Had 
he mentioned by name the Chriſtian religion, 
he would have treated the ſubject in other terms, 
and have pointed out what that religion ordains, 
und what it counſels; he would, with the divines, 
have diſtinguiſhed, the ſeveral cafes; he would 
have laid down all the limitations ſet by the Chriſ- 
tian religion to that general Law, ſometimes eſta- 
bliſhed among the Romans, and always among the 
Mahometans, That we ought, in no cafe, and in 
no circumſtance, to receive intereft for money. 
The Author had not this ſubject to treat of; but 
that a general, unlimited, indiſtn& defence of it, 
without any reſtrictions, made the Mahometans loſe 
their commerce, and was near deſtroying the Ro- 
man - republic ; whence it follows, that the Chriſ- 
tians, on account of their not living under theſe ri- 
gid Laws, ſtill enjoy their commerce, and there is 
not found in their ſtates that monſtrous uſury re- 
quired by the Mahometans, and that was formerly 
extorted by the Romans. 

The Author has employed the twenty-firſt and 
twenty-ſecond chapters in examining what were 
the Laws of the Romans on the ſubject of lending 
by contracts, in the different times of their republic. 


Böck wii. 


But 
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But here his Critic quits for a moment the banks 
of theology, to turn toꝰ the ſide of erudition. But 
we ſhall ſoon ſee, that he is alſo deceived in his eru- 
dition, and that he cannot even for once under- 
ſtand the ſtate of the queſtion he endeavours to exa- 
mine, Let us read a pallage in the twenty-ſecond 
chapter ®. a 

Tacitus ſays, that the Law of the Twelve Ta- 
*© bles fixed the intereſt at one per cent. per annum. 
It is evident that he was miſtaken, and that he 
took another Law, of which I am going: to ſpeak, 
for the Law of the Twelve Tables. If this had 
*© been regulated in the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
„ why did they not make uſe of its authority in the 
*© diſputes which afterwards aroſe between the credi- 
tors and debtors? We find not any veſtige of this 
Lau upon lending at intereſt; and, let us have but 
ever ſo little knowledge of the hiſtory of Rome, 
ve ſhall ſee that a Law like this could never be the 
* work of the Decemvirs.” And a little after the 
Author adds: In the year of Rome 398, the 
* Tribungs Duellius and Menenius cauſed a Law to 
obe paſſed, which reduced intereſt to one per cent. 
*© per annum. It is this Law which Tacitus con- 
* founds with the Law of the Twelve Tables; and 
this was the firſt ever made by the Romans to fix 

the rate of intereſt,” Sc. | 

Here the Author ſays, that Tacitus is miſtaken 
in ſay ing that the Law of the Twelve Tables had 
fixed the rate of intereſt among the Romans. He 
has faid, that Tacitus has taken for the Law of the 
Twelve Tables, a Law made by Duellius and Me- 
nenius about eighty-five years after the Law of the 
'Twelve Tables ; and that this Law was the firſt that 


fixed 


- 
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fixed the rate of intereſt at Rome. What does the 
Critic ſay to this? He. replies, that Tacitus was 
not miſtaken, but ſpoke of ufury at one per cent. per 
men/em, and not of uſury at one per cent. per annum. 
But the queſtion is not here of the rate of uſury ; 
it is to know, whether the Law of the Twelve 
Tables has made any regulation whatſoever in re- 
lation to uſury. The Author ſays, that Tacitus 
is miſtaken in ſaying that the Decemvirs had made 
a regulation in the Law of the Twelve Tables, to 
fix the rate of uſury; and upon this the Critic ſays, 
he was not miſtaken, becauſe, he ſpoke ot uſury at 
one per cent. by the month, and not at one per 
cent. for a year. I had reaſon then for ſaying 
that the Critic did not know the ſtate of the 
r ä 

It now remains to inquire, whether the Law men- 
tioned by Tacitus, whatever it is, fixes uſury, ac- 
\ cording to the Author, at one per cent. by the year, 
or, according to the Critic, at one per cent. for the 
month, . Prudence required that he ſhould not en- 
ter into a diſpute with the Author on the Roman 
Laws, without knowing them; that he ſhould not 
deny. a fact with which he was unacquainted, and 
of which he was ignorant of the means of obtaining 
information. The queſtion is, what Tacitus meant 
by theſe words, unciarium fanus *, He needed but 
to have opened the dictionaries, and he would have 
found in that of Calvinus or Kahl T, that it was one 


Nam primo duodecim tabulis ſanttum, ne quis unciario ſœnore 
. 2 exerceret. Annal. lib. vi. 
1 + Uſurarum ſpecies ex aſſis partibus denominantur: quod ut in- 
telligatur, illud ſcire oportet, ſortem omnem ad centenarium numerum 
revocati; ſummam autem uſuram eſſe, cum pars ſortis centeſima ſin- 
lis menſibus perſolvitur. Et quoniam ifta ratione ſumma hæc uſura 
3 aureos annuos in centenos efficit, duodenarius ju- 
riſcog- 
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per cent. by the year, and not by the month. Had 
he conſulted the learned Salmaſius, he would have 


told him the ſame thing . 
Teſtis mearum centimanus Gyas 
Sententiarum. Hos. - 


Had he aſcended to the ſource he would have found 
clear texts on this ſubject in books of Law || : he 
would not have blended different 1deas : he would 
have diſtinguiſhed the times and occaſions when 
the unciarium fænus ſignified one per cent. by the 
month, from thoſe when it ſignified one An cent. by 
the year; and he would not have taken the twelfth 
of on hundredth part for the hundredth part it- 
": 

While the Romans had no laws that. fixed the 
rate of uſury, the moſt common cuſtom was for 
the uſurer to take twelye ounces of copper for the 
loan of an hundred ounces ; that is, twelve you cent. 
per annum and an as being the value of twelve 
ounces. of copper, the uſurer received annually an 
as for an hundred ounces, It being frequently ne- 
ceſſary to reckon uſury by the month, the intereſt 
for ſix months was called /emis, or the half of the 
as; the uſury for four months was named 7r1ens,, 


riſconſultos movit, ut aſſem hunc uſurarium appellarent. Quemadmo- 
dum hic as non ex menſtrua, ſed ex annua penſione e{timandus eſt ; 
ſimiliter omnes ejus partes ex anni ratione intelligendz ſunt : ut fi 
unus in centenos annuatim pendatur, unciaria uſura ; fi bini, ſextans ; 
fi terni, quadransg ſi quaterni, triens; fi quinti, quineunx; ſi ſeni, 
ſemis; ſi ſepteni, ſeptunx ; ſi ottom, bes; fi novem, dodrans; ſi deni, 
dextrans ; pF undem, deunx; fi duodeni, as. Lexicon J. Calvini. 
Co loniæ Allobrogum, anno 1622, apud Petrum Balduinum, in verbo 
Uſura, p. 960. | 8 
t De modo uſurarum, Lugduni Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriorum,, 
anno 16gg. P. 269, 270, & 271; 3 theſe words, Unde ve- 
rius fit unciarium ſœnus eorum, vel uncias uſuras, ut eas quoque ap- 
pellatas infra oſtendam, non unciam dare menſtruam in centum, ſed 
annum. ; | 
| Argumentum legis xlvii, f. Prefeftus legionis ff, de admimftratione 
69 periculo tutors, 
or 
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or the third of the as; the uſury for three months 
was called quadrans, or the fourth of the as; and, in 
ſhort, the uſury for one month was called unciaria, or 
the twelfth of the as : ſo that as they raiſed an ounce 
every month on every hundred ounces lent, this uſury 
by the ounce, or one per cent. per menſem, was called 
centeſimal ulury. he Critic had acquired the 
knowledge of this fignification of the oenteſimal 
nſury, but has applied it very ill. 

We ſee, that all this was nothing more than a 
method or form of regulating the accounts between 
debtor and ereditor in relation to uſury, on a ſup- 
poſition that it was at twelve per cent. per annum, 
which was the common and uſual rate; but if a 
perſon borrowed at eighteen per cent. per annum, they 
made uſe of the ſame method, only increaſing one 
third of the intereſt for each month; ſo that the un- 
ciarium fanus was then an ounce and a half per 
month. 

When the Romans made Laws on uſury, they 
did not concern themſelves about this method, 
which had been uſed, and was ſo ſtill, between the 
debtors and creditors, for the diviſion of the time, 
and the convenience of paying their intereſt. The 
legiſlator had a public regulation to make ; the bu- 
- fineſs here was not to divide uſury by the month, 
hut to fix it; and this was done by the year. They, 
however, continued to make uſe of the terms deriv- 
ed from the diviſion of the as, without applying 
the ſame ideas to them, Thus the unctartum fanus 
Ggnified one per cent. per annum; the uſury ex qua- 
- drante fignified three per cent, per annum; the ulury 


er triente, four per cent. per annum; the uſury ſemis, 


Rx per cent. per annum. And if the uſury unciaria 
had | Ganified one per cent. per menſem, the Law which 
fixed the ex — ex * ex ſemiſſe, wool 

N Ve 


* 
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have eſtabliſned uſury at three per cent. at four per 
cent. at ſix per cent. by the month; which would have 
been abſurd, becauſe the Laws made to ſuppreſs uſury 
-would have been more cruel than the uſurers. - 

The Critic has then confounded the ſpecies of 
things. But I ought here to give his very words, 
in order that the reader may be fully convinced, 
that the confidence with which he writes ought not 
to impoſe on any one. Tacitus, ſays he “, is not miſ- 
taten; he ſpeaks of intereſt at one per cent. by the 
month, and the Author has imagined that 33 of 
one per cent. per annum. Every body knows, that 
the hundredth part was paid to the uſurer every month. 
Ought a man, who has written two quarto volumes on 
the laws, to be ignorant of this ? 


Whether this man was, or was not ignorant of 
the centeſimal, is of no conſequence: but he was not 
ignorant of it, ſince he has mentioned it in three 
laces. But how has he mentioned it, and where 
he ſpoken of it T? I may defy the Critic to 
guels, as he cannot find the words and expreſſions 
he is acquainted, with. - | N 
The queſtion here is not, whether the Author is, 
or is not a man of learning, but to defend his al- 
tars I. However, it was neceſſary to ſhew the 
lic, that the Critic has aſſumed ſo decifive a tone on 
things about which he was intirely ignorant, and had 
ſo little doubt that he did not even open a diction- 
to confirm his opinion; that, tho' ignorant him- 
ſelf, he accuſes others of not having his own errors, 
and therefore can no longer merit the leaſt confi- 
dence with reſpect to his other accuſations... Would 


* The piece of the gth of OSober, 1749; p. 164. 


+ The third and laſt note of Book xxii. chap, 24. and the laſt of 
the third note, r Pro arts, 


— 
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not one have been apt to believe, that the haughty 
and inſolent manner he aſſumes muſt have proceed- 
ed from his never being in the wrong? that when he 
chafes and bluſters, this is a proof of his not being 
in an error? that when he anathematizes the Au- 
thor with his phraſes of impious mortal, and fol- 
lower of natural religion, we may ſtill believe that 
he is not miſtaken ? Who would have thought that 
it is neceſſary to keep a guard over ourſelves, to 
prevent. our receiving thoſe impreſſions that put his 
ſpirits in motion, and give impetuoſity to his ſtyle ? 
that in his two pieces it is highly proper to ſeparate 
his reaſons from his abuſe, and that afterwards ſetting 
aſide thoſe reaſons that are bad, nothing will re- 
main. 

The Author, in the chapters on lending at inte- 
reſt, and of uſury among the Romans; a ſubject 
doubtleſs the moſt important in their hiſtory, — 
it is ſo cloſely connected with the conſtitution of 
Rome, that a thouſand times it was near ſubverting 
it; after treating of the Laws they made from de- 
ſpair; of thoſe dictated by prudence; of ſuch regu- 
lations as were only temporary ; and of thoſe that 
were deſigned to laſt for ever, ſays at the end of the 
twenty-ſecond chapter, In the year of Rome 398, 
the tribunes Duellius and Menenius cauſed a Law 
to be paſſed, which reduced intereſt to one per 
cent. per annum. Ten years after this uſury was 
reduced one half, and in the end it was intirely 
© aboliſhed. 3 
it fared with this Law as with all thoſe in 
wich the® legiſlator carries things to exceſs , an 
infinite number of ways were found to elude it. 
They enacted, therefore, many others to confirm, 
** correct, and temper it. Sometimes they quitted 


< the Laws, to follow the common practice; at 
: 2 Ib others, 
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* others, the common practice to follow the Laws; 
but in this caſe cuſtom eafily prevailed, When a 
** man wanted to borrow, he found an obſtacle in 
* the very Law made in his favour ; this Law muſt 
„be evaded by the perſon it was made to ſuc- 
* cour, and by him it was made to condemn. 
* Sempronius Aſellus the Pretor, having permitted 
* the debtors to act in conformity to the Laws, 
* was flain by the creditors, for attempting to revive 
the memory of a ſeverity that could no longer, be 
© ſupported. Ih 

* Under Sylla, Lucius Valerius Flaccus made a 
Law which ſuffered intereſt to be at three per 
« cent. per annum. This Law, the moſt moderate, 
* the moſt equitable ever made on this account by 
* the Romans, is diſapproved by 'Paterculus. But 
if this Law was neceſſary for the advantage of 
the republic, if it was of ſervice to every indi- 
* vidual, if it formed an eaſy communication be- 
* tween the debtor and creditor, it could not be 
* unjuſt, 

„He pays leaſt, ſays Ulpian, who pays lateſt. 
This decides the queſtion, whether intereſt be 
* lawful, that is, whether the creditor can fell time, 
* and the debtor buy it.” | 

Let us ſee how the Critic reaſons on this laſt paſ- 
ſage, which refers only to the Law of Flaccus, and 
to the political diſpoſitions of the Romans. The 
Author, ſays he, on reſuming all he had ſaid on 
uſury, maintains that a creditor is permitted to ſell 
time. The Critic here ſeems to inſinuate, that the 
Author had been writing a treatiſe on theology, or 
Canon Law, and that he had at length reſumed it; 
tho” it is evident that he is only treating of the poli- 
tical regulations of the Romans; of a Law of Flac- 
cus, and the opinion of Paterculus: ſo that _ 

w 
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Law of Flaccus, Paterculus's opinion, the reflection 
of Ulpian, and that of the Author, are cloſely 
2 and cannot be ſeparated from each 
ot 

I have ſtill many things to ſay; but I chuſe rather 
to refer the reader to the. pieces themſelves. Believe 
me, my dear Piſo, they have formed 'g- work which, 
bike the 4 of the 25 * nothing but vain 


phantoms *. 


* Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulz fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vanæ 
ſpecies. 


* 
Hor. de Arte Poetica. 


A DE. 


14 
I 


may make it appear 
ſoever; and which, being uſed againſt any bad book 
whatſoever, may make it appear as good as any 
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WE have ſeen in the two firſt parts, all that re- 
ſults from ſo many bitter criticiſms is, That the 
Author of The Spirit of Laws has not performed 
his work according to the plan and views of his Cri- 
tics; and that if his Critics had wrote a work on the 
fame ſubject, they would have thrown in a great many 
things which they know. It alſo follows from thence, 
that they are divines, and that the Author is a civi- 


lian; that they think themſelves qualified to do hie 
buſineſs, and that he has not the preſumption to be- 


lieve himſelf fit for theirs. In fine, it follows from 
thence, that, inſtead of attacking him with ſuch 
acrimony, they had better have made themſelves fen- 
fible of the value of what he has ſaid in favour of 
religion, which he has with equal ardour reſpected 


and defended. I ſhall now make ſome reflections. 


That manner of reaſoning is not good, which, 
being employed againſt any good book whatſoever, 
as bad as any bad bock What. 


good book whatſoever. 


That manner of reaſoning is not juſt, which, _— 
the ſubject in debate, calls in others that have. no 


relation to it, and confounds the ſeveral ſciences, and 


the ideas belongin to . 
or TV F we 
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We ought not to diſpute, on a work wrote on any 
of the ſciences, with reaſons that may attack the 
ſcience itſelf, 

When a perſon writes a criticiſm on a work, and 
on a work of conſiderable extent and importance, 
he ought to endeavour to procure a particular know- 
ledge of the ſcience which is the ſubje& of that 
work,” and carefully to read the approved authors 
who have already wrote; upon it; in order to ſee, 
whether the Author has deviated rom the uſual re- 
ceived manner of treating the ſubject, _ 

When an Author explains himſelf by word of 
muh ar by his writings, which are the images of 
thoſe Words, it is contrary; to reaſon; to quit the ex- 


tetior ſigns of his thoughts, to run in ſearch of his 


thoughts themſelves; becauſe none but himſelf is 
capable of knowing his thoughts. It is much worſe, 
A ie thoughts are good, and bad ones are attri- 
buted to him. 

When a perſon writes againſt an Author, and be- 
comes. exaſperated againſt him, he ought to prove the 
character he gives him by what he. ſays, and not 
what he ſays by the character he gives him. 
When we ſee that an author's intention is in ge- 
neral good, we ſhall. be ſeldomer miſtaken if, in 
certain places which we think equivocal,” we judge 
according to the general intention, than if we allow 
him a particular- bad intention. 

In books wrote for amuſement, three or four pages 
Bo! an idea of the. ſtyle, and the. charms of the 
work z but, in books of reaſoning, we retain no- 
thing if we do not retain the Whole chain. 

I it is very difficult to write a good work, and 

ry eafy to write a critique upon it, becauſe the 
| Anthas: has all his -defiles/ to guard, and the Critic 
has only one of them to force; the latter ought | 
not to fail: but if it happens that he has continu- 
S. y failed, he muſt be inercuſable. 


* 


Beſides, 
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_ Beſides, as the Critic may be chargeable with an oſ- 
tentation of his ſuperiority over others, and as the 
uſual effect of the criticiſm is giving ſome delicious 
moments to human pride; thoſe who give them- 
ſelves up to it deſerve to. be treated with ſtrict juſ- 
tice, but very ſeldom with indulgence. 

And as, of all the different kinds of writing, it 
is that in which it is moſt difficult to ſhew a good 
temper, we ought to take care not to increaſe, by the 
bittemeſs of words, this unhappineſs in the ſubjett. 
When we write on grand and noble ſubjects, it is 
not ſufficient for us to conſult our zeal ; we ought 
alſo to conſult our abilities, and if heaven has not 
bleſſed us with great talents, we may ſupply the 
want of them by diſtruſt of ourſelves, exactneſs, la- 
bour, and reflection. "D 

The art of finding, in what has naturally a good 
ſenſe, all the bad ſenſes which à perſon by falſe rea- 
ſoning is capable of giving it, is of no uſe to man- 
kind; and thoſe who practiſe it are like the ravens 
that fly from living bodies, and hover on alk ſides 
in ſearch of carcaſs. bY 

A like manner of criticiſing produces two grand 
inconveniencies. The firſt is, That it hurts the 
mind of the reader, by exhibiting a mixture of truth 
and falſhood, of good and evil: he is accuſtomed 
to ſeek for a bad ſenſe in things that have natural- 
ly a good one; whence he is eaſily lead to the diſ- 
poſition of ſearching for a good ſenſe in things that 

ve naturally a bad one: it thus makes him loſe the 
faculty of reaſoning juſtly, and throws him into all 
the ſubrilties of a falſe logic. The ſecond inconve- 
nience is, That, in rendering, by this manner 
of reaſon ng, good books ſuſpected, we have no 
arms let with which we can attack thoſe that are 
bad: fo that the public has no rule whereby to dif- 

; > , s 4 2 ant A008 F nf tinguiſh 
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tinguiſn them. If thoſe are treated as Spinoſiſts and 
Deiſts who are not, what ſhall be ſaid to thoſe who are? 

Though we ought readily to think, that thoſe 
who write againſt us on ſubjects in which all man- 
kind are intereſted, are 1 to do this only 


by the impulſes of Chri charity ; yet, as It 1s 
the nature of that virtue rarely to conceal itſelf, as 
it will ſhine in ſpite of ourſelves, and ſparkle and 
blaze on all ſides, if it happens that, in two pieces 
wrote one after another againſt the ſame perſon, no 
trace can be found of that amiable virtue, that it 
. does not appear in any phraſe, in any turn, in any 
word, or expreſſion, he who has written ſuch works 
muſt wy wt cauſe to fear that he was not led to 
it by Chriſtian charity. "uy: 83 85 

And as virtues merely human are, in us, the ef- 
ſect of what is called a good diſpolition; if it be 
2 to diſcover any veſtige of this good diſ- 
poſition, the public may conclude from thence, that 
theſe. pieces are not even the effect of the human 
virtues. 


In the judgment of mankind, it is eaſier to ſee 

the actions, than to be convinced of the ſincerity of 
the motives; and it is more eaſy to believe, that 
the action of uttering atrocious abuſe is an evil, 
than it is to be perſuaded, that the motive which 


prompred to it is good. W | 
Eta a wm 18 * 2 3 to ren- 
der religion reſpected, and which religion itſelf ren- 
ders reſpectable, and attacks before the men of the 
world one of that body, it is eſſentially neceſſary that 
he ſhould maintain, by his manner of acting, the ſu- 
periority of his character. The world is very cor- 
rupt: but there are certain paſſions found there that 
ate kept under great reſtraint: becauſe there are 
others more favoured that forbid their appear- 
ance. Conſider the men of the world in on be- 
„ viour 
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haviour to each other; there is nothing ſo timid, , 
pride durſt not reveal its ſecrets, and, in the regard 
it has for others, it quits itſelf only to gain new 
- Rrength. Chriſtianity gives us the habit of ſibdu- 

ing this pride ; the world gives us the habit of con- 
cealing it. With the little virtue we have, what 
would become of us, if our whole fouls were ſet at 
liberty, and if we were not attentive to the leaſt 
word, to the leaſt ſigns, the leaſt geſtures? Now 
when men, venerable and reſpectable by their cha- 
racters, ſhew paſſions which the men of the world 
durſt not ſuffer to break out - to public view, theſe 
begin to think-themſelves better than they really are ; 
and this is a great evil. | GE 

We men of the world are alſo ſo weak, that we 
onght to be treated with the utmoſt care and pre- 
caution, Therefore when a prieſt lets us ſee all the 
external marks of violent paſſions, what would he 
have us think of what paſſes within his breaſt ? Can 
he hope that we, raſh as we are in judging, will not 
zudge accordingly ? 

It is obſervable that, in the converſations and diſ- 
putes of men of a harſh and obſtinate temper, as 
they ſtrive not to inform and aſſiſt each other, but 
to obtain a victory, they fly from truth, not in pro- 
rtion to the greatneſs or littleneſs of their minds, 
t according to the greater or leſs caprice and in- 

flexibility of their diſpoſitions. The contrary hap- 
pens to thoſe to whom nature or education has given 
candour and ingenuity. As their diſputes are mu- 
tual ſuccours, they have the ſame object in view; 
they think differently only that they may think 
 _ alike, and find and acknowledge the force of truth 
in proportion to the ſtrength of evidence : this is the 
reward. of a good diſpoſition. 

When a man writes on religious ſubjects, he ought 
not to depend — the credulity of _ 
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who read, as to ſay things contrary to good ſenſe ; 
becauſe, by increaſing his credit with thoſe - who 
have more piety than underſtanding, he loſes his credit 
with others who have more unde ing than piety. 
And as religion beſt defends. itſelf, it ſuffers great- 
er prejudice by being badly defended, than if it was 
not defended at all. . e | 
If it ſhould happen that a man, after having loſt 
his readers, ſhould attack a perſon of ſome reputa- 
tion; and thus obtain the means of being read; one 
might ſuſpect that, under the pretence of ſacrificing 
this victim to religion, he ſacrificed him to his own 
n ; | 
The manner of criticiſing of which we are treat- 
ing, is the only thing in the world moſt capable of 
limiting the extent, and diminiſhing, if I may uſe 
the term, the ſum- total of national genius. Theo- 
logy has its bounds and its forms; becauſe, the 
truths it teaches being known, men are not allowed 
to deviate from them. Here then genius cannot 
take her flight, ſhe being in a manner circumſcribed 
in a circle. But, to pretend to place the ſame in- 
cloſure about thoſe who treat of human ſciences, is 
mocking the world. The principles of geometry 
are very true; but if we apply them to things of 
aſte, we ſhall make reaſon itſelf talk unreaſonably. 
Nothing ſtifſes knowledge more, than covering 
every thing with a doctor's. robe; and the men who 
would be for ever teaching, are great hindrances to 
learning, . There is no genius that is not contracted 
by being inveloped by a million of vain ſcruples. 
Have you the beſt intention in the world, they will 
force you yourſelf to doubt of it. You can no 
longer employ your endeavour to ſpeak or write 
with propriety, when you are perplexed with the 
fear of expreſſing yourſelf ill; and when, inſtead of 
purſuing your thought, you are only buſied about 
+44 | 8 b chuſing 
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chnſing-ſuch terms as may eſcape the ſubtilty of 
the critics. They come to put a biggin on your 
head, each ſaying at every word, Take care of 
falling ; you would ſpeak like yourſelf, but I would 
have you ſpeak like me. Do you endeavour to ſoar 
aloft ? They ſtop you by pulling your ſleeve. Have 
you life and ſtrength ? They deprive you of it in 
an inſtant. Do you riſe a little? They take their rule, 
and, lifting up their heads, 'call you to come down 
that they may meaſure you, Do you run your 
courſe ? They would have you examine all the 
ſtones the ants have thrown up in your way, No 
ſcience nor literature is proof againſt this pedantry. 
The preſent age has formed academies ; but they 
would make us re-enter the ſchools of the darker 
ages. Deſcartes, however, may give aſſurances to 
thoſe who, with a+ genius infinitely beneath his, 
have the ſame good intentions. That great man 
was inceſſantly charged with atheiſm ; and yet there 
are not now employed againſt the Atheiſts ſtronger * - 
arguments than his. E : 
We ought to regard criticiſms as perſonal only, 
in the caſes where thoſe who made them have been 
willing to render them fo. It is certainly very 
allowable to criticiſe the works preſented to the pub- 
lic; becauſe it would be ridiculous for thoſe who are 
willing to inlighten others, to be averſe to be in- 
lightened themſelves. Thoſe: who give us informa- 
tion are the companions of our labours. If the Critic 
and the Author are both in ſearch of truth, they 
have the ſame intereſt ; for truth is a bleſſing — | 
for all mankind : they are then confederates, and not 
enemies. | | ET 

It is with great pleaſure that I now lay down the 

I ſhould have continued to have kept filence, 

if, in keeping it, many perſons had not concluded 
that I had been reduced to it. OL 
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SOME perſons have made this objection: In 
The Spirit of Laws, honour or fear, and not virtue, 
is repreſented as the 3 upon which certain 
governments are founded, and virtue is repreſented 
as the principle of only a few others: whence it 
follows; that the chriſtian virtues are not required in 
moſt governments. | | 

To this it is anſwered, that the Author has placed 
this note in the fifth chapter of the third book : 
I ſpeak here of political virtue, which is a moral 
4s virtue as directed to the general advantage; very 
<c little of private and moral virtue, and not at all of 
4 that virtue which has a relation to revealed truths.” 
In the following chapter is another note that refers 
to this, and to the ſecond and third chapters of the 
fifth book. This virtue the Author has defined the 
love of our country ; and the love of our country he 
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has defined the love of equality and frugality. The 
whole fifth book reſts on theſe principles. When 
a writer has defined a word in his work, when he 
has given, if I may uſe the expreſſion, his dictionary, 
ought not his words to be underſtood according to 

the ſignification he has given them ? 1 

The word Virtue, like moſt of the words in 
all languages, is taken in ſeveral acceptations: 
ſometimes it ſignifies the chriſtian virtues; ſome- 
times the pagan virtues; and often, a certain 
chriſtian virtue, or a particular pagan virtue } it 
likewiſe ſometimes ſignifies fortitude; and in ſome 
languages it means a certain capacity for an art, or 
for certain arts. It is what precedes, or what fol- 
lows the word, that fixes its ſignification: but here 
the Author has done more—he has ſeveral times given 
his definition. This objection has therefore been only 
made on account of the work being read with too 
much rapidity, | " 


II 


THE Author has ſaid in the third chapter of 
the ſecond book, The beſt ariſtocracy is that 
nin which the part of the people who have no ſhare 
in the legiſlature is ſo ſmall and inconſiderable, 
that the governing party have no intereſt in op- 
«6 prefling them. Thus, when Antipater made a 
. 1¹* at Athens, that whoſoever was not worth 
two thouſand drachms ſhould be excluded from 
the right of ſuffrage ®, he formed by this means 
the beſt ariſtocracy poſſible ; becauſe this was 
** fo ſmall a ſum, that it excluded very few, and 
not one of any rank or conſideration in the city. 
© Ariſtocratical families ought therefore, as much 


* Diodorus, lib, xviii, 5. 602, Rhodoman's edition, 


46 as 


—— 
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** as poſſible, to level themſelves in appearance with 
the people, The more an ariſtocracy borders on 
democracy, the nearer it approaches to perfec- 
** tion; and it is the more imperfect, in proportion 
as it draws towards monarchy.” 

In. a letter inſerted © in the Journal de Travaux 
for the month of April 1749, this quotation is 
objected againſt the Author, The writer ſays, 
that he has open before him the place quoted, and 
there finds, that there were only nine thouſand per- 
ſons who had the fum preſcribed by Antipater; and 
that there were twenty-twe- thouſand who wanted it: 
whence it is concluded that the Author has miſapplied 
his quotations, the ſmall number having the ſum 
required, and the large number being excluded for 
the want of is. | e eee e 
0 ANSWER, 

It were to be wiſhed, that he who has made this 
critical remark had paid greater attention to what 
both the Author and Diodorus have ſaid, 

1. There were not twenty-two thouſand who 
wanted this ſum in Antipater's republic. The twenty- 
two thouſand perſons mentioned by Diodorus were 
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The Numbers expreſed by Letters refer te the Volume. 
thoſe by Figures to the Page. 


. A. 
APORTION: why the — . a it, 


ii. 133. 

Accuſations allowed in old Rome: uſeful in a republic, i. 104. 
The abuſe made of them under the emperors, ib. Public, 
i. 262. Cauſe of their being put a ſtop to, i. 136. of 
hereſy and magic, the eireumſpection they require, i 
Abuſe that may b. made of them, 1. 247- , . 

"I in what manner they eſcaped condemnation at Rome, | 


8 in what caſe they were puniſhed at Athens, i. 263. 
Guards appointed to watch them, ib. Falſe: in what 

manner they were puniſhed, ib. 

Adtions of men ; how. they are judged in a monarchy, i i. 37. 
& ſeq. Cauſe of the great actions of the ancients, i. 4 
&& ſeg. Ex bona fide, by whom deviſed, i. 98. 

n when uſeful, i. 57. When nat, 1. 68. 

Adulation, when forbid by honour, i. 38, | 3 

Adultery, (accuſation of) public among the Romans, i. 62. In 
what manner it vis aboliſhed, | i. 135. (A woman) accuſed by 
her children, ii. 206. 

Advocate of the public e ii. 319. His function, ib. 

Africa; State of the people who inhabit its coaſts, ii. 23. 
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Reaſon of thei being barbarians, ib. Nature of their eom- 

wmerce, ib. Eaſtern coaſt, its limits known by the ancients, 
11.47. Leſs known in Polemy's time, than in that of Solo- 
mon, ii. 45. 

Agriculture: in what light it was conſidered by the ancient 
Greeks, i. 49. By whom exerciſed among that nation, ib. and 

© 14.132. Encouraged among the Chineſe and Perſians, i. 300. 

 Mlcibiades, admired by the univerſe ; for what reaſon, i, 54. 
Alexander, reflection on his project, i. 1879. What he did to 

preſerve his conqueſts, i. 188. His conqueſts in the Indies, 

. 38. Founds Alexandria, ii. 39. His navigation on the 

ladies, and the Indian fea, ii. 45, & ſeg. His empire 
divided, 1. 159. 

Alienation of the great offices and hefs, ii. 477, & ſep 

 Allodia. | How changed into fiefs and why, ii. 439, & ſeg. 
Advantage of this change, ii. 443. 

Ambaſſadors of princes, to what laws they were ſubjeR, i ii. 2 30. 

Ambition, invades the hearts of ſome people, when virtue is 

baniſhed ; i. 26. Pernicious in a republic, i. 32. Whether 

it be uſeful in a monarchy, i. ib. ' 

America, by whom diſcovered, ii. 91. Conſequence of this 

. diſcovery, with regard to the reſt of the world, ii. 74. 
And with regard to Spain, ii. 75. Nature of its ſoil, i. 
364. Why there are ſo many ſavages in that n ib. 

' Amortization, (right of,) i ii. 190. . 

An lic yon, their law-contradiQory to itſelf, ii. 341. 

Anmuitants, reaſons that induce the ſtare to grant them a fin- 
" gular protection, ii. 110. 

"Anonymous (letters,) whether any notice ought to be taken of 

dem, i. 267, 

Anti pater, the law which he enacted at u Athens, i. 18. Advan- 

tage of that law, i. 19. | 

Antraſtia, what was. underſtood by that word, ii. 417. The 

- "compoſition which was ſettled for the murder of an Anſtruſt io, 
ib. Whether CT IR a Nen e 
Gag . Appeal, 
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* Appeal, how it was looked upon by the Romans, ii. 296. 


Appeal of falſe judgment; what it was formerly, ii. 297. It 


included felony, ib. how they proceeded therein, ii. ib. & 
feq- and 299. Who were forbid to make it, ii. 301. It was 
to be made upon the ſpot, ii. 311. Of default of juſtice, 
when it was permitted, ii. 393. In what manner it was in- 
troduced, ii. 305. Whether battle was allowed in this caſe, 
ib, & ſeg. Followed with an appeal of falſe judgment, ii. 306. 
To the king, ii. 304. Whether they could appeal the king's 


cCqurt of falſe judgment, ii. 301. A law of Charles VII 


concerning appeals, ii. 353. 

Appius, (the Decemvir,) how he eludes his-own laws in ths 
affair of Virginia, i. 103. 

Arabs, their character, ii. 61. && fon. Their ancient and pre- 
ſent commerce, ib. Their liberty, i. 370. 

Arcadians, nature of the country they inhabit, 1. 48. 

Areopagite ſeverely puniſhed for killing a ſparrow, i. go. 


Areopagus, a court of judicature at Athens, i. 61. Several judg-- 


ments paſſed by this court, i. go. Its functions, i. gg. 
Argives, their cruelty condemned by the Athenians, i. 109. 
Ariana, its ſituation, ii? 37. 
Ariſtocracy, what it is, i. 10, and 16. When it is happy, i. 16. 
Which is the beſt, i. 18. and the moſt imperfect, i. 19. 


Things pernicious in an ariſtocracy, i. 64. & ſeg. and 147, 


&& /eq. In what manner it is corrupted, i. 147. 
Ariftatle, his opinion concerning the virtues of flaves, i. 42. In 
regard to natural ſlaves, i. 318, eg. In regard to muſic, 
i. 48. In regard to artiſans, i. 49. In regard ta the ſpirit's 
waxing old, i. 62. In regard to monarchies, * In re- 
- gard to the number of citizens, ii. 135. | 
Arms effect ariſing from the change of arms, ii. 257. Fire- 
arms ; the bearing of them how puniſhed at Venice, ii. 233. 
Arreſt or decree given upon an appeal; origin of un, 
lary employed therein, ii. 333. 
Artaxer xes * why be pur his children to death, i i. 80. 
| Artiſans, how they came to be made freemen, 1. 48. 


« oth 


* 
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Arts, what Xenophon ſays of thoſe who exerciſe them, i. 49. 
E. Their uſe, ii. 132. Their influence on the number 
of the inhabitants of a country, ib. 

As, Roman, its value, ii. 102, & ſeq. 

Ala, what kind of trade was carried on formerly in that coun- 
try, ii. 26. Revolutions that have happened in Aſia, 26. 
Quality and effects of its climate, i. 350, & ſeg. Its cli- 
mate different from that of Europe, i i. 352.4 How often ſub- 
dued, i. 353. 

Aſſembly of the people: why the ankles of citizens that com- 
, poſe it ought to be fixed, i. 10. 

een, ti. 303, and 336. 

Aſſeciations of cities, when neceſſary,” i. 166. ; 

Aſhrians, conjeQure in regard to their communication with 
diſtant countries, ii. 27. 8 

Aſjlums in the temples, ii. 186. Numerous in Greece, 187. 
Abuſe made of them, ib. Eſtabliſhied by Moſes ; for whom, 
jb. Refuſed to the Saxons, ii. 25 1. Every man ought to 
have his own houſe for an aſylum, ii. 345- 

Atheiſt, why he always talks of religion, ii. 184. 

Athens, (law of) to put ſtrangers to death who. concern them- 
ſelves in the aſſemblies of the people, i. 10, and the uſeleſs 

people, when the city was beſieged, ii. 350. (People of,) 

' how they choſe their magiſtrates and ſenators, 1. 11, and 14. 
Their ability i in this reſpect, i. 11. Ho they gave their 

ſiuffrages, i. 14. (People of,) divided into four claſſes, i. 13. 

Their character, i. 391. Number of her forces in the war 
againſt the Perſians, i. 27. Her ſtate under Demetrius Pha- 

lereus, and under Demoſthenes, ib. Overcome at Cheronea ; 
conſequences of that defeat, ib. Her maritime power, ii: 32. 

"M The uſe the made of it, ib. & ſeg. qi, 
4. 146. | 

Athualpa (the Ynca) in what manner he was treated * the 
Spaniards, ii. 250. 

Attica, its ſoil had an influence in, i. 358: 

3 Ak) Yd; . 

Attorney, 


. 
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Attorney (the King's) an office eſtabliſhed at Majorca, ii. 320. 

Avarice poſſeſſes peoples heart, when virtue is baniſhed, i. 26. 
Whether it can be deſtroyed by the laws which aboliſh on 
property of land, i. 77. Of princes, ii. 66. 

Avaricious ; why they hoard up gold preferable to any 8 
metal, 11. 90. 

Auguftus (the emperor) abſtains from reforming the manners 
and luxury of women, i. 127, and 138. His laws againſt 
celibacy, ii. 139. His ſpeech to thoſe who wanted him to 
repeal thofe laws, ii. ib. He permits the free-born citizen 

- who were not ſenators to marry freed-women, ii. 144. He 
durſt not take the name of Romulus, i. 388. In what man- 
ner he appeaſes the Romans, i. 389. 

Auſtria (the houſe of) its fortune, ii. 71. 

Authority unlimited, how dangerous in a republic to confer it 
upon a ſingle citizen, i: 179. Caſe wherein it may be uſeful, 

ib. Of magiſtrates in different deſpotic governments and 
monarchies, i. 83. & /eg. Paternal, uſeful for the preſerva- 
tion of morals, i. 63. How far it was extended among 
the Romans and Lacedzmonians, ib. When it ended at 
Rome, ib. 


B. 
Badria (Grecian kings of) their navigation r and 
- the diſcoveries they made, 11. 43, 44. 
Bailiff, their fun@tions before and after the revival of the Ro- 
man law, ii. 331. %% 
. Bank of St. George; by whom directed, i. 16: 
Bankers in what their art conſiſts, ii. 96, & /e. The aſſiſtance 
a ſtate may derive from them, ii. 107. 
Banks. To what kind of commerce they are adapted, ii. 10. £9 
ſeq. Cauſe of the lowering of gold and ſilver, ii. 81. 
Bantam (king of) is the univerſal heir to all his ſubjecta, i. 77. 
What follows from thence, ib. Great number of girls in 
© his dominions, ii. 130. Ps 
Barbarians different from ſavages, i. 365. Their as | 
EP” ter 
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after conquering the Romans, ii. 390 and 359. Communi- 
cation with them prohibited by the Romans, ii. 60. Their 
laws, ii. 262, & /eg. Whether they were confined to a 
certain diſtri, ii. 253, How they came to be lot, ii. 263, 

Barbariſm of anon, is the cauſe ofthe ſari of "SER Il. 
86. 

Bafhaws : why always expoſed to the fury of 4 maſter, i. 
34. Abſolute in their government, i. 84. How de- 
termine diſputes, i. 95. 15 

Bofil (the emperor ;) odd judgments paſſed by this prince, i. 
116. Oo ſeg. . 

Baſtards. More degraded in republics had in W 
ii. 125. Laws of the Romans againſt them, ib. judgment 
on thoſe laws, ib. Upon what occaſion they were admitt- 
ed into the number of citizens, ii. 125. In what caſe they 
inherited, ib. 

| Boſton, or ſtick, uſed inſtead of the ſword, ii. 284. Blow with 

a baſton, what compolition was allowed for it, ii. 285. Why 

it was reckoned an affront, ib, A weapon * to knaves 

and villains, ii. ib. 

Bayle. His opinion concerning 15 and n l ii. 159. 
Concerning the chriſtian religion, ii. 164. 

Bayonne. A generous letter from the governor of this city to 
Charles IX. i. 40. 

Beaumanoir. At what time he wrote, i ii, 224, 282, 285, 290. 
Judgment of his work, ii. 224, and 298. Whence comes 
the difference between his principles and thoſe of Defon- 

_ ,,. taines, ib. | 

Borgars how they come to have ſo many children, ii. 128. 
Beings, all have their laws, i. 1. Particular intelligent beings : ; 
Their laws, 1. 2. 


Believre (Preſident de) his ſpeech to king Lewis XIII. at the 
trial of the duke de la Valette, i. 101. 


Benefice, a term oppoſite to thai of property, in the law of the 
Lombards, ii. 366. 
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His conduct in the government, ii. 459, {7 ſeg. His rea- 
ſions for eſtabliſhing a great number of biſhiapries in Ger- 
many, ii. 461. His elogium, ii. 459, & /eg. Badly imitated 
by his ſon, ii. 462. The ſtate of Europe before and fince 
his time, ii. 465. His fucceſlors 1 in hat manner they loſt 
the throne, ii. 469, & /eq; His PW in voor — 
they loſt the empire, ii. 482. eg. 
Charles Martel. ſtate of Europe in his time, 5. 446 He 
N ii. 447. "Encouraged by the Pope, ii. 
Gives away the e "un SN 
"WE 4955 =! | 
Charles V. (bs hogan i 7⁰ NN ) 
Charles XII. eee e the Grd Oc, 
i. 75. Canto on Uh _— 766. Mar e e 
der, e ar: full | J 
Childeric, „ ban i. TY 1387; 
Children, who is obliged to provide for them, ii. 1220 Their 
condition, when they are the fruit of marriage, ii. 14. and 
when they are not, ii, 122. Of different mothers, whe- 
ther they ought to inherit alike, ii 124. Cuſtom of Japan 
upon this head, ib. In what caſe; it is adyantageouy to 
have « great many, ii. 128. | Why they are more nu 
merous in ſes-ports, ii. 1 30 "Honours paid at Rome to 
-. thoſe who had moſt, ii. 14% e. Expoſing of them, 
in uſe in China, Why, ii. 133. Laws of the Romats and 
the practice of the Germans, in reſpe& to this article, 
ii. 150. F %. Obliged to maintain their father ji 20% 
2 Whether it be not contrary to humanity to puniſh them 


ſor the crime of their father, l, ). Whether che law 
e ſhall be . re | 


» (41. 14. 5! 17:58 2) * "xy mx 3 
China : idea of its ren i. 402, 2 hg,” Reflection 

upon this” fubjeR; i. 161. Difference between the cha- 
40 taftative! have of it from the miſſionaries, and that which 

s given by mercantile peoplepib.-& ſeq. Fathers are pu- 
| eee their children, i. 120 Luxury 
ben U 2 is 


N 


* 
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ie e country: why, i. 131, E ſeg. _ Cauſe 


ef its revolutions, i. 1 32. Its rites, i. 400, and 402. Pro- 


vinces u China raiſed from beneath the Waters, i. 362. 
n the principal object they had in view, i. 
398. How they obtained it, 399. Cuſtom of China in 

. the cultination of lands, i. 300. Particular qua- 
lity of its climate, Ly#62: , {Emperors of.) the intereſt they 
= havezin - governing well, i, 163. 8 compar- 
edit that of Europe; ii. 7 4. 


| Ching, dein charter, 1 n 


- loſe their laws, i. 401. They are great cheats, i Los, 
ch (fyſtem of) bow it was formed, ii. 261, C. 
Chriftop her Columbus : deere dees in Franc, 5 

- Reflection upon this ſubjeR, . ib. ad oo 
Cicero, finds fault with the laws which made the fullrages be- 

eret, i. ee e eee eee 


and concerning the Agrarian laws, ii! a3. 
ing uiarta upon enn. he waa brought wink 


Eren e 


Cie, Races, 1 not be; put FO LG Nor be 


&! tried but by the people of. Rome, i. 238. Abs of 434! 44048 

Qi (State) its definition; i. 7. (Law) diſt inct from the canon 
„ IA, i. ai and from the law of nations, ii. 229. (Laws) 
+ their; influence! on marriages, ii. 216, and 217. Their 


|, principles ii 216. Whether the 2 of the 


_» civil lam are applicable every where, ii. * Neg 2il1 
Civility aß dhe people af China, i. eon 
Claudius (ie emperor). appropriated to himſelf .. 


all cauſes n the conſequence thereof, i. io. He derogutes 


ee ehe Vocenian e . 


A whoſe peculiar charaRteriſtic it is, . l= 


g elfe 1. 4a. 


Renne $f T6 895i © «i KY 


due (power of che) when jt is dangerous or proper, i. 20, 
Serves as a barrier in ſome countries againſt the torrent of 
_ - arbitrary, power, ib. Ho great in was under the kings of 
me firſt-xace; i. 386. (Riches of the) ſometimes exceſſive, 


£4- 4 2 'J * and 
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and ſometimes reduced to nothing, ii. 444 and 445. © Sup- 
ported by king Pepin, and depreſſed by his ſon, and other 
"Kings, ii. 448. and 449 re ü. 453. 
They declare againſt judicial combats, ii. Ne 
Climate : its influence on the conſtitution of wy _ on the 
laws, i. 292, and 293. On ſobriety, i. 301. On political 
ſervitude, i. 349. On the diverſions of different nations, 
ii. 179. On religion, ii. 180. Cold ; ſtate of people 
that live there, i. 292, and 203 Warm: its effect with 
regard to the body, i. 295 and 296, Of England 
1 i. 306, and 307. Effect of the ci or 
' laws of the Germans, i. 306. 
pgs cauſe-of his crueley againſt ks fil, i. 383. "Mille 


© conſul by the emperor, ii. 413. 


- Gebkpits, their uſe, ii. 1337. p 
Code of the Burgundians ; a nden wo upon. webu, 
ii. 3, and upon robbery, ii. 206. 
Coin, aſe, why'etabliſhed among the Romans, ii. 6% 
Coiners, falſe, declared guilty of high-treaſon, i. 251. 
Colchis : its preſent ſituation compared to the ancient, 7 — 25. 


| {Where n * nn wanne 


Colonies, new, different — the ancient, 11, 72. | Theix trade, 
ib. The deſigu of it, ib. Laws of Europe upon this 
head, ib. Whether it be a diſadvantage to them to be diſ- 
tant, from the ne ah 73. anf ente 
tance, ib- oo ca . | 

Comitia by ike. nag. qpd 226. e | 

Commerce prohibited among the Venetian nobilay; $67, 

- Ought' to be favoured! by the laws i. 70: Whether the 
great nuniber of iohabitants is any obltruktion to'it, i, 124. 
Hts influence upon nianners, ii. 1, and 2. Unites* nations, | 
but diſunites individuals, ii. 2. Effect ariſing from's total 

privation of it, Ii, 3. Tis" relation” to” the condliratiia r, 

the. government, ii, 4. Its enterprizes : whether ſmall re 

"publics are capable cr exprites, i. 3. I Bes 

9 dan; 
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dom in what. it conſiſts, ii. 11. It requires a multiplica- 
tion of the civil laws, ii. 16. Whether it be aduantageous 
 thatiprinces ſhould engage in it, ii. 16. Example to this 
purpoſe from the Caſtilians and Portugueſe, ij. 17. Whe- 
ther it can be carried on by the nobility, ib. Whether 
i be; adyantageous to all nations, ii. 19. Cauſe of the 
poverty of ſome nations, ii. 20. Laune of Poland, id 
- Cauſe, of its revolutions, ii. 25. Of the ancients ; in what 
i differed from ours, ii. 26, and. 46. In hat ſeas it was 
cCarxied on, ib. Its ſtate before the time of Alexander, ii. 
29 Changes its fage under this prince, i. 36. And aſter 
the deſtruction of the Romans, ii. 66. Under the Saracens, 
Ii. 67. ls revived in Europe, ii, 69. Is in its own nature 
"ri, ti. 85. Whether it be proper for one nation to 
exclude another from trading with it, ii. 9, Judgment of 
the conduct of the Japaneſe in this reſpect, ib. Whether 
it be proper for a ſtate 10 lay itſelf under an obligation 
of ſellivg its 3 ib. Ex- 
_araple drawn from the Poles, ib. 
Commerce, low ; notion | the Greeks bad of. 16 l. 49: 
Commiſſaries, or the kings deputies, their authority, ii. oy 
CY 2 28 8 eee 
l FA eee ee on wins: its 
invention, li. 28. Whether it was poſſible to ſurround 
"Africa without this Aſſiſtance, ii. 30. Whether it was 
. Enown to the ancients, ii. 45. The invention of it; its 
" "effe&; . 70. paß ei en 
. in uſe among the W hat bey 2 
zi. 304. and 305. For murder, il, 306, and 397 Laws 
ing them, ii, 308. Different according to the dif- 
ea A 397. in what calo-thep, were reſuſ- 
Mae Han = 07 of alu Ti FI Ri 341d 
— 5 what, was nent their ed at Rome, 
r 
S earn, Chr the, Engliſh upon 
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E mere Spain upon this ſubjeR, i da 
and Alia upon this article, id... 
. of good. In what; ſtate uſeful, i i. 82, and 5 
In what caſe, permitted among che Romans, i. 83. Of 
| the. fits pf Joon. ho. embrace, Chriſtjanity,, on what 
founded, ii. 68 . ad dend u confiſea” 
tions, i. 527% 4 3 Ti "1 381 dit el wells 
Cangueror, his rights over. conquered. people, 1. 478, and. 156. 
Judgment, of the pratended. genexaluy of ſome canon, 
i. 494 ty W4 i343 24 4 as Lias Fuck . 22 N 
Conqueſt, its aim, i. 9. 1is uſe. in regard to the conquered 
_ ſtates, i. 197, (Right of) from whence derived, 1.1475; 
What power it gives to the gonqueror, 176. Hou that 
power ought to be regulated, i. 176. Methods of preſerv- 
ing i., i. 193- Val lange,; ſuppoſeth deſpatie poser. l 
193. Its effects in regard to the conquering ſtates, i. 18. 
Thoſe of the; people of he north of Aſia and of Europe 
- have. had different #fefts,j. 33%ꝑ 2nd x 5" 
CU changes he had made in the military goverpment, 
i, 116. His laws in regard to- marriages, ii. 144, and 145, 
"and che e A Bens K 
ſhould reſt on the ſabbath, ii. 179. | 
Conſulate Roman, ins pomer, 4 $39, and 230. Reduce 
the Plebeians, i. 230. i $7” 12 n * 
Conſuls, Roman, what cauſes they decided, 8 | 
Continency public, neceſſary in a popular ſtate, i. 133. 2 
on of legiſlatures upon this article,” ib. Hiya with 
3 to propagation, ii. ig bis 197 VI 
Contumacy g boy puniſhed in. the it age of th French ge 
narchy, i ii. 440, and 4 5169)» Ale 4 
Converſation ; why truth is neceſſary in ; converfitiva; mY 


Copper, different proportions i re IG 
and 103, and 104. 


Corinth, in advantageous. ſiuation, ii. 3. eurem 
l ii. 35. 


— 1 72 
* 4 
— — 


1 kx 76 THE spin of WY 
48. Abe digging" It out'of the "ground in beer is lr 
how punih6d by the Sdlic 14, fl . eee 2 
Cofruptiin * Teveral we, of, i. 110 . 
hat it begins, L. 1 3. 16'bad e OE e "ut 
f: in what ma an ha of ets "iis introduled 
©: Ht6"lawifuits rf. 317 bod To © 4800 30 E 40 
Coucy (Lord of) his ſaying in regard to the "OY i. 172 
Gusch whether ch Printe cbunei! A touarchy have the 
""conkdenee” of the People, f. 22 N Kind of contraſt be- 
tween the prince's council and his courts of Judicature, i. 
108. 03.901 05 buys a ee e yo anig 2) r Y 
Country, {ove of) what, requires} i! $25) To what govern- 
* it is peculiar 10 43. "ts" effects, i. 52 ee 
among the Cretans, 253. onags SY of Hye: 1% 
Cam Their fun&iviigg Li. yy 6, lid 446. - Was di 
-Firencs bdtyeiigana add the dukes, fi. 38, and 379.” In 
what manner they udminiſtered juſt ice, fi 383. How long 
their employments laſted, ii. 423. nnen 
. 436. Feen AY” ai bee. M20 of 2 1909 King.) 
| Emriiabmpnarohs, deſcription which” hiſtorians give Ps; i. 
god Center of politene(s, i. 39" What #cdbiirtiatr conſiſts | 
5 in, i. 39. ei ar enk no 1 E oo 
eee name] vii” 
Creator cannot govern the world without rules f. 2 
_ Credit of kate. How it ought to e maintained by the mi- 
5 -=-miſters,: ji 110 1811 AIP & ri Ter 119394 , Adu Cn {fine 
Grimes| publie of their, own: netüre, i. % Ali yet divided 
8 really public, and private, i- 30 Private; why ſo called, 
tdb "Inexpiable, a 163. Four ſorts of f. 443. Agent 
nature, e in the ſame rank with wagſe and here) 
1 48. ene ai Wien of Maw yaw ee — 4 
Secret hindered the> ettabliſhment of à democracy among 
the Engliſh, i. 26. - 63 bas l bus 
e it is were cominon in deſpotio "governments; i 
| 105,” and 106. . A ü a idedni 
Cult or worth ip, . „ 
1 
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| 186. 1tstmagnificence relative to the Toxaty of the ſtate, fr. 
igr. Its purity mee en 2 915 ay 


— 192. e! 169 * 161 Ks 25051. 217 
Nun; Ke fd betet um Vai. e #6 
inhabitants, i. 126. A i An 0 0 


Cunning ; when permitted by honour, Jt Oil Gu 
Cuftoms, antient, advantage chere is in obſerving them, wa 
New ones are generally abuſes, i: 6. Different: whether 
a monureh ought to tolerate them, i. yz!” Relative to 
favery and liberty; i. Joh Local their ortgiti, il. #67. 
Their antiquity, ib. ordinances of king Pepin in regard to 
the local cuftoms, ib. Whether they were the fime th 
as the laws of the Barbarians, fi 267! Their authority 
the time of king Pepin, and after him, ii. 268. Of France 
different in each lordſhip, it. 335. Origin of "this 
difference, ii. 338. How "they" were preſerved, 336. 
Written, ib. | 0 Dr BORE Ih 05h Þ 
Cuflom-houſes : in wie bes labile, aud with what 
view, ii. 12. Difficulty attending them: cauſe” of 
deſtruction of commerce, Ib. &. ſeg. of Cadiz, Ii. 79. 
nete, (the inhabitants of) what Polybius, ſays of 1 them, 4 47: 
Czar (Peter I.) forbids the preſenting any etitions to him, i. 
269. changes the cuſtoms, of the Mulcovites, f 1. 396. * 
what place he 1 the tieo ſeas, i 1 


N 09 7 ; 
> $44 INOY N 1701 241 


Nb - of to eee . u ür M042 "oy 9 
N ee A +36.) 2436 +; n „ i £45 

Darius, his nayigation-on ithe Indus, ii. n ie it 
laſted, ii 0 beg aw 3 44Ath 


Dale inf@lyent, ſold, ar Athens and at Rome, 1. 264. 
vere laws, againſt them, 264. 8 of 3 
L in their favour, i. 265. 3 | 
ee if ee 
0 ſetſelf, ii. 108. (Public payment of them,) ii. 109. 
Decenwire,. Their deſign, i. 118. Their power, n On 
What occaſion created, i. 224. ws $4 
a; cha dy whom abrogated, ii. 148. I l. 
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 Brcarum: ite rules aughi not to be neglected, i. 399. 
Decretals: then communicate their judiciary forms all | 
- courts, ir 312. Ilena of their origin, ii. 357. b 


R has hit Jays, . i. Whether, we n io avenge the 


Deity's cauſe, i. 244 1 ' 
be of couniem, from wheoe it ariſe, i. 39- 
Nemeſne, or crown. lands, See Domain. 8811. 


Demetrius Phalereus, — of Arkevs, i. 4 
Democracy;1 What it is, i. 10. State of the people under this 
N id. Its fundamental lays, ib. Its principle, 
i. 25. It hat manner it 2 i. 142, Whether 
——— WHO e eee 
Roman. Its value, IH. 1. 
Depapulations, ii. ee y. remedied, l. . 


20 75 I 6p 


9156. 6+ Ks 31 
bee of the Jaws adn; in a monarchy... 24; Of 
© what } kind it ſhould be, 22. Whether the prince's. council 
z e a proper depoſnary, ib. Why | — W 
«deſig government,, 2. 
ier or ebe. Ka, i aber. ii. 
- 393. . * | 


ic prince, an, enemy . i, 33 "Wit 6, ib. 
Tbe ſource of his power, ib. "Extent of = N I 35. 
laconveniencies ariſing from his government, ib. In ſome 
- countries. he is univerſal heir to all his ſubjects, i. 76. 
NH 2 whence ariſing, i. % C. N 1 
Deſpotic government. Its nature and confequences, 4. 4 
—Tundamental laws. 15. Its privieiple;#, 32, 25 55 
it is corupted, i. 49. Idea of this government, 1. 73. 
Why ſo ee i. $0. An obſtacle to commerce, ib. 
len. les dittipQive properties, 247 9. Tis end or view, 
1. 98. How it provides for its ſecurity, i. 169. How it 
bende ſoftened; i. 2/1, . W ofitaxt is proper 
for it, i. 284. ; —_— „ 6608330 ad 
 Difgior, loan compared to hy dus quo of Venice 
3 E;. 
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1.15. Judgment of thoſe two magiſtracies, ib. & jeg, His 
power, i. 227. 

Difator ſhip, why ie could ba only K 1046 

"Diſputes between the clergy and the nobility, wich regard to 
property, ii. 467, 468. 

Diftinions berwixt the Romans and Franks, eſtabliſhed by the 

Sali law, ii. 254, e. ky 

Diſtributions made among the, people, in what; caſe, 1 65 
Dangerous, ib. 

Divorce . 266. 
Different from repudiation, i. 344. Definition of both, ib. 
Law of the Maldivans upon this ſubjeR, i. 345. Of Mexico, 

ib. Law of the Romans upon this ſubject, i. 34. 
Doctrine: we ſhould avoid. drawing any dangerous cohſe- 
quences from them, ii. 175. man 

186. N 

Domoin, or crown Les, ee de asg Whether ie 
be unalienable or not, ib. Unalienable was unknown to 
the commencement of the monarchy, ii. 439. Of what kind 

it was under the ſecond race, ii. 39. 

Dominion: whether mankind could WINE Os 

the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, i. 6. 

Domitian (the emperor) : the effect which bis ewelties had in 
regard to the people, i. 34+ Wann 


to be pulled up, ii. 66. un — 

Dorveries of women, — i. 140. 
Duc (puniſhment againſt), ii. 291, 292. 4884 

Duetis : effect of their weight, i. 70. See Taxes. | | 


WF 
4 4 


er. 2 W of the), 8 their each are ſo We govern, 

I. 23. Why they are ſo attached to their religion and cut 
toms, 1. 300. 

E1i of Piſtes : its epocha, ii 259; By whom publiſhed, is. oo: 
| Inferences drawn from ibis ediet, tb. | of] 


* 
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Daerr, (laws of), to what they ought to be relative, i. 37. 
Different in each government, i. 37. Their principle, ib. 
In monarehies; when it commences, the virtues it teaches, 
©2- Ib: % To What laws it ought to conform, i. 309. In 
. deſpotic governments, i. 41. Of what fort it ought to be, 
id fog. Of the ancients, eSiiipared with ours; i. 42. Its 
difference in the different periods of youth, ib. Th a repub- 
lie; ef what iwportance it is, f. 43. ain 1 
unt Cumæ, 1. 206. 
Egypt : its ancient commerce, ii, 36. Tude eſtabliſhed there 
ate Bra 55. Coaribucs iy ate under „ 
045,66. #d$. 115 6 i 30 % 
Ekdion to e retinquifhed: by the kings, 11. 483, 454. 
Of popes; leſt to the people of Rome, i. 454. (Right of,) 
ts che crown, poſſeſſed by the Sreat men of the kingdom 
under the ſecond race, how exerciſed, i ii. 458. OS | 
bel, ita direct end or view, i. 198. Principles of its 
-: conſtitution; i. 208, e. Effects of this conſtitution 
with regard to the character and manners of the Engliſh, i. 
108, to the end. From whence it took the idea of its go- 
vernment, il ata. I ſpirit with reſpect to commerce, ii. 
7. Its conduct contrary to that of other nations, ii. 8. In 
hat manner judgment is paſſed in that country, i. 97. 
us of, in relation to particular merchandiſes, ii: 11. 
Esgiiia, what they have done to favour their liberty; i. 21 _ 
bat caſe they att Table: to loſe it, i. 212. What ſort of 
people they would be if they were to loſe ie, i. 20, 21. 
they could ust eſtabliſn à demoersey, i. 26. They were 
obliged to return to a regal government. ib. The uſe they 
have made of religion, commerce, and liberty, ii. 8. More 
| E to overcome at home than abrogd, i. 159. Ne 
lement of the. public money, or . why nagu- 
ral in deſpotic governments, I. 82. | Laws againſt i Ut, 15 406. 
Employments 3 whether: they ſhould be vena], i. 89, Opinion - 
of ſome authors | in regard to. the, venality of Pl ty 


| * 
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Ephori, magiſtrates of Sparta their functions, i. . 
Epidamnians ; how they regulated their commerce, i. 47 
Equality, (the love of,) what it is; its effect, i. 53. How it 
is excited, i. 54; Whether it is to be found in monarchies, 
ib. How eſtabliſhed in a _— i. 58. Among fa- 
milies, neceſſary in an ariſtocracy, i. 68. |'Ceaſes among 
+ nan; 96; —— inth/ ociety.4. 6 and 245, Ex- 
teme, as dangerous a5 the defect of equality, i. 142. Real; 
whether it be eaſy to eſtabliſh, i. 37 When it can 
be ſuppeſſed. i. 58. Dependant on frugalizyy.jb-1 Of he 
people of 1 
à deſpotic prince, i. 96. 2 of 3 e 
7 (right of,) Tug ah 1. 66. 1 
n ii. . ol 
Eſtabliſhment, of the French monarchy, a book-erleicifad-in 
this work, ii. 374 and 410. Ae of this * 
ſyſtem, ii. 41, & %% % n 
Reer 
329, 330. . 555 Maried, _ 
why, i. 331. W. 
Europe, its power, il. 74. eee | 
Romans, ii. 190. How it was re- peopled after Charle- 
mage, ii. 12. Its actual tate, ii. 153. * ſubject s 
revolutions than Aſia, i. 353+ win Mar 
Exchase : What it is, ii. 87, and 90. les of 1 
ample of Holland, ii. 92, & e. Different ſituat ions of 
it; whether the ſtate loſes or gains in ſuch a ſituation of the 
exchange, ii. 94. %%. It tends to a,conain proportiqn, 
ii, 97, 98. The various turns in its courſe, ii. 80, - Its. 
© utilizy, f ii. 106. Advantage which merchants haye in ſend- 1 
obs money abroad when the exchange is below par, ii. 106. 
that caſe money may be ſend abroad, when the. 6 N 
iv at par, ih (Letter of,) by whom invented, I. 69. 


Exclufun from the fucceſſion to the throne, in what uſt may 
be applied to the next heir, ii. 231. 


de eee, in what manner it it.. limits. the. legiſlative, 
t beim B wr $4 At t 0 Dr 4 Por, 
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4 power, i. 206. To whom, it ought to be intruſted, i. 205. 
4 D re 1 een How 
it is employed, rr —_— 
5 un 04 e ee eee e. a Pe 4453 14 D-241089 41 
Faith, Punic,2hi, 38. ebm e M 250 
Famih, particular, how it ought to be governed, i. e 
Vhat perſons dompoſe it, ii. 123. — nrg bun- | 
— — la 02-4145 
| Famines, frequent in China, 1. 163. e nnn. AY 
nn e Dre 
* of the revenues ; whether they are advantageous to 
a ſtate, i. 291. Whether it be proper to dender this profeſſion 
A honourable, ib. £004; 402 ener 225 ene 
Y Farming of ibe euſtoms is deſtruRive'to trade, becauſe of its ex- 
= actions, 495 eee dee whathes it b preferable to 
"the adminiſtration of them, i. 290 
Fatality, (big; whether it be the cauſe of the produAions of 
- [this world, i. M onda e Bes ins © 
; Fathers; whether their conſent is neceſſary for marriage; ii 
3 126. In what country they ee bor gate erte of 
1 their children, dong cone. ; ti 9 V4 ne 
Fear; how ſt induces nme i 30 Eb Th pas. 
eiple of deſpotic goverment, i. 33: deen. HO 
 Feeundity more conſtant in brute than in wy human ſpecies, 
Wik 11 28 e Au Ans 
Pertility of 1 e favourable 'to 1 eee men, 
1. 358. Ith effects, i. 3 99. * *r 
| tod Common at Athens, 1. "79. Oude do b. 
. lde to vömmeree, G eee . 
5 Ru hs, t Wbt Unis” rhey "appeared, il. 3663 
e e, N. 447; © Their ſource, il. 360. ** 
Feudatory (rnd?) preſerve u deſpotie fate, l. 193 
3 " Fithiciary bequplt” forbidden by the nt Roman aw, 4i. 
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wem, f. 478. At WII, il 358. Why they” became he- 
redftary, i. 92. of refurniption, il. . Nature of them 

after the reign of Charles the Bald, di. 478, 479. Per- 
petuty of them eſtabliſned in France eatliet than in Germany, 
ii. 481. Why tiey dave changed leſs in Germany than in 
France, li. 482. Civil laws upon this ſubject, ic. 497.” Their 
3 ib. What it 8 487. (Iahe- 
of.) fits. antiquity, i | . 439. It effects In regard to 
che W. Nat bbw fi. % * iu Wald b be Ness on 
2 Is 4%, 498... a n 
varians, bee i. 264, and to 121 5 
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u. 491. 
1 AIDES | 
dee. u. 312, 
Naw 3 oc how eſtabliſhed, Ai. 7. 
Fiſcal goods, what in aaderftoed by hab, X 386. 
Florins, (Dutch money) its valve, ii. 93. 
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feudal laws, ii. 4 | 
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Formeſo,; liland.) at is Ga nina 
_ women. bi their to way 
337 Lok » 15 £ i * 
Welke ee thi th has ne; * 
France; number of its inhabitants under Charles Tx 1. 
Lande i in this country to encourage propugation, ii. 2 
2 wr Re Ok 1 (Trade of,) be- 
4 er ſhould be carried on by the nobilieh, ii. 
1 Sf of he, paige ee 
94 11 i e yg) OTE 
1: ADAM 'neceſſacy in ae; 36, bs, , 23 — 
Franks; .(Ripuarian,) united wah the Salian Yoke il. 249. 
wo Dn act PI 364. How they diſpoſe of 
Fot ! them, 
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ii 36% Whether they were friends of the Romans, 
„ 88. » Whether there were ſexeral orders of . citizens 
. among them, i. #10,57 Jeg. Ses the word Res iPuarians.. 
Fredun 3 what. it is, il. 399, % la what caſe it could be 
»; Qemanded,, ang. in what caſe it could got. i il. 400. A i 
8 — 2 hehe patrons, i. 342... How 
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of them exceeds that of boys, 1.4 30. Sold in China, ii. 
133. Succeed to certain crowns,, and not to others, ii. 
487i Reaſdus of this difference, ii. 488... Since What time 
they have ſuccsecded to bets, in default of male iſſue, ii. 488. 

Ah which obliges them to declare their ating. 20 
magiſtrate, ry WSqrouong en 95am 17 

. ot wagnanityry, whether iis 20 be found in 6 delpotc 

government, 4; dt a (7174) CTY) £1 7: -Tng 

Cod, author of the laws by which he has created the ak, 

z. . 0% l „d S e og) enen 07 4th Hoey 

Gold, whether it be real wealth to have a great ee 

i 75, and 76. Prohibition of uſing ĩt in ſuperſluities, ii. 38. 

Cauſe of the greater or leſſer quantity oſ gold and ſilver, ii: 85. 
Coaſt, n thiv.coad, 

044K 37 Tri > off Ounze von vin 9d) 235i e 

Goods, or eſtate,/ (diviſion of,) dr anodic may be une- 
qual amongſt children, i. 73. Ceſſion of, in what. govern- 
ment it may take place, i. 83, 84. Whether it was eſta- 
bliſhed at Rome, i. 84. Eccleſiaſtic, or church lands, how 

they were-convertel an. 1 of. i. ga, 

nn n Fe # „ 

= Government, tho exoft conformable nne, 3. 9: Toafngle 

ton, i 159 Hoy many ſpecies; there are, i. 9, Deß- 

- +,nition of each, jb, Its nature different fromm its principle. 
i. 24. Its principle,” what it is, i, 4, i eq, From whence 

-2: the/principle of esch government. is; derived, i. 24. Me- 
derate, how it is ſupported, i. 34, 35- Whether, deſpotic 
power is ſupported. in che ſame manner, i; 34- Cauſe of its 
corruption, i. 143. - | Eaſy40, prinees, ho leave all manage- 
ment of affairs to a miniſter, i. 23. Example of a pope 

be to this purpoſe, ib... Domeſtic, to whom, it, is intruſted in 
the Eaſt, i. 34564 n 


i. 111. *+ i ITS Ar Westen 
| Gown, or long robe, (ara eh e ils in France, 
ii. 18, 19. gte o 7370 3 vv 


Gries eputunge 1 coniioneF haps, Lads ; 
Vor. IV.” Grandeur, 
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Oe real, 177% Relative; ib, (idea 06) unneited to 


the mllitary profeſſton, i. 41 is of ©: P ' 
ne his definition of the-political and civil tate, i. 5. 


Gels lier exerciſes, 5, 40, 50. Effects thereof, i. 50. Their 


particular inſtitutions, i-44- Reflection on theſe inſtitutions, 
ah 3 AA In what manner they pronounced judgment, i 4-97. 
"Their policy 10 hinder 200 great a multiplication of inhabi- 
2 li, 134, 135. (Firſt,) e. 
nx be a off 7 vo eval 547 to 4 d1ye he 
lh refoles to allallinate the Duke of Guile, i $406 : 4 1 
Guli#U3ahs of morals," i. 62. . Of che laws, bb 
FSi of a noblemar's children different from tute lage. 
ee. la hat ivconſitts,” n. 389, 90 r 
., hisiconſtitation,-howireceivedg f. ͤ 
= — exerciſes, the only employment of the Greeks, i. 49. 
E 4 Fheir effect upon peoples 8 4a 69 ang 
Romans had of them; i 154; | lid. non Lap 
gd ; -xÞ9 = N Woge 4 3 q $67 N 
| wot \ nx; 2 Ty 12 20 12 Ralle. 25 : $0 . 1 Sie d aid 
e ehnqueſis Aatal u the Carthaginians, i- 281. 
Motives of Hanno's conduét in regard to him, i. 182. The 
2 © 2Carthayinians complain of him to the Romans, 1. 2 % 
ee his navigetien om the ocean II. 48, 40. Whether 
w lation be Worthy" of credit,” li. 49; - Anfwer to the ob- 
Jeltions made agninſt it, if H. 56 b. pig... tee G4 i 
e civil laws, &e. and thoſe of re- 
gion, ii. 1j. i ö ee 
"hs (orders of,) inftitited by -Juſtinian, fl. 206. Civil laws 
. - of the Tartars upon this ſubject, 1371. eee 
© Helotes, their employment among the antes. 
| "Hey VIA bis laws, agg, and if %//˖ ̃ f’ 
Falke, à Curthaginian chief; he runs als cp, 5 
+" th; His navigation and ſettlements, ii. 55. y bb ye. 
© Hibber {his opinion reſfutedd, i. 3 nn nem 
Holland, regulates the exchange of other nations, ji. 92, U % 
= - . or Duteh; their ſertlemenis in the Eaſt Indies, ii. 71, 
= And 78. c „N 
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Kage of vaitats, i 488. How eſtabliſhed, ii. 489. 

Honeft men ; whether the lower fort of people can be honeſt, 
when the leading men of the nation are khaves, 1. 3a 
What is neceſſary to make a man honeſt, i. Jt. | 

Homrifical (rights) in the churches. Their origin, i. 468. 

Honor ; principle of monarchical government, i. 32. What 

e "it ls, Ib. "Uſeful though falſe, i. 33- Whether it. takes 

place in deſpotie governments, 1. 33. Laws of, ib. 
and 34. Its whims, i. 33, and 40. - What actions it - 
© thoriſes or joſtißes, i. 38. The aim of herr people, 


1. 88. (Point of) its origin, f ji. 384. 1 U 
MR their utility, ii. 156. Deſtroyed, i in | England by 
Henry VIII. ii. 157. At Rome, ib. 


Hoſpitality leſs practiſed in tending comntris den among, bar 
barians, ii. 3. Hoſpitality. of the ancient Germans, ib. 
Laus of the Burguadian code upon this ſubject, ib. [ 
Hugh Capet, how he obtained the crown of Fraps, 483 
& ſeg. | 3 OO 
Human (laws) their nature, ii, 203. 5 3a Ws 
Hungary z, nobility of this eee how cin the houſe 
of Auſtria, i. 151. | ; 
Hanting 1 its influence on manners, i- 30. tw | 
Huſbands ; advantages they might have at Rome) ll. 2 
ſeq, And by the laws of the Viſigoths, i. 10g. Puniſhed 
among the Romans for the incontinency of their wives, ii. 
228. One wife permitted to Aa i. 31. 
er ee 7” 1+. e 
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| Japan: ee i 2 * 
f impoteney of its laws, i. Tia. Its rigorous. laws, i. 308. 
How rigidly theſe laws. are obſerved, i. 112, and ii. 163. 
Japaneſe, with what nations they trade, ii. 9. Their educa- 
tion, i. 111. What they think of pecuniary puniſhments, 
| 4. 119." Whar kind of children have a right to inherit in 
Nan X 2 their 
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meir country, ii. 124. Cruelty t i. 111. 
They hate chriſtianity, ii. 200. Why, ib. 0 
Fara, change which happened to this tines, ii. 28. 
Iahyophagi;"ii. 48. | | 97 Fits of 16 
Iddatry, ii. 159, and 160. | 
Jaluß (two Torts of) definition of ck i. 5 
A ee their conimerce, and how they loſt it, ii. 28, 
* oe How far their fleets went, ib. The end of their law, 
i. 197. 
MY diate ths tated to their nation, ii. 
68. They invent letters of exchange, ti. 69. - Expoſed to 
the caprice of other nations, ii. 67, and 68. III uſed in 
2 it. 68. n Viſigothe aguinit them, ii ii. 


— alley king — 

I. 294, and 295. abs 

Immunities, adi i b aergy ant Jalry: fi. 409. of 
churches ; what is underſfood ;theroby,” ti. 404. 

Impoſts, See Taxes. 

' Impunity eſtabliſhed under lone Greek emperons i 1. 122. 

Incontintncy comrary to nature, i. 342. 2 oy Load 
quence of luxury, i. 140. | W OE 


8 . in what caſe granted by the public wo privc people, 


fi. 224. Right of indemnity, ii. 170. 

India, trade which the Romans bad with that country, ii. 22 
Whether it was advantageous to them, ii. 62. What trade 

| we camp on there. ii. 22a. Nature of the trade of that 
country, i. 23. How far the Greeks penetrated into that 
country, ii. 43. Whether they were the firſt that traded 
thither, ji. 36. Anciently ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable, ii. 

+38. _ Different ways to go there, ii. 30. The ancient paſ- 
ſage to that country, ib & /eq, At what time of the year 
they ſet out upon an India voyage, ii, 44. How long they 
rn. Conſtruction of the veſſels of 
that countays: ii. 31, 3. 


ꝶ6ʒl-. 1. 42, | Their charatter, ii. 37. 
+1593 - 7 | This 
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Their prejudices, ii. 198. Contradiction in their charac- 
ter, 1. 299. Cauſe of their ination, i. 289. Aud of their 

lazineſs, i. $14.  Obliged to marry, ii. 126. W their 
laws are ſo mild, i. 309. | 

Indus, river, ii. 39, and 38. "MAT 14 ® 

Induſtry, means — i. 301. Of mankind, in- 
proves the earth, i. 362. 4 

Inequality, © in a democracy, what ie bs the e 
- bliſhing it, i. 57. Exceſſive, the ſource mn 

- ariſtocracy, i. 64. 

1 the great circnſpeton u pe. 

1, " 2 
| 2 wade cola is mag.beforkdiden-00 han aa. i. 


Lauer of) whence 310k in bs. a. Abuſe 155 
of this court, ii. 5. | at. 
Inguifiter of Venige, i. 17, and 201. | | 
Inquifitors of Spain, &c. a remonſtrance made to them, f i, 107 
Inflitutions of a ſingular nature, eſtabliſhed among the Cretans, 
i. 44. In what-caſe they may be of ſervice, i. 47 
Inflitutions of $1. Lewis, how lon ng they laſted, ii. 321. Re- 
| fleQion on theſe inſtitutions, ib. and. 322, & ſeg. ii. 308. 
Whether the work now extant under this name be that of St. 
Lewis, ii. 321. Why it is attributed to him, il. 323, 324. 
Defect of this compilement, i, 335- Its good effects, ii. 
n 
Ihe offered by a prince to his ſubjeRts, the bud conſequence 
"that may attend it, i. 3-1. 
: what it was, and by what people i was Pa 
4. 152, 69 ſeq. | | 
Fes or ſubſtitution, . i; G4 Its” * - 
- influence on conumerce, i. 68. Vulgar, i- 407%. mee 
ib. In uſe among the Romans, ii. 343- rene” 
Imeref (lending upon): whether it be bad in itte 1 111. 
e * 1 eos: 
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des chan by land, us, Radgced after the a of Ame- - 
rica, ii 86. 

— — is what caſes it dors ot take plac 
i. 96. 

 Intriguing, in what caſe 8 i. 15. Forbidden at 
ee n * 

ger bean of) their genius NE 

3 — Din: i. 154, 

und 233. Change made in this article by the Gracchi, ib. 
Of what condition they ought to be, i. 201. Exception 
sgainſt a certain number of them, i. 202. At what time 

they began to judge alone, ii. 332. The king's judges, ii. 


oa. | 
8 by the prince ; the ſource of abuſes, i. 101. 
They ought to be fixed and regulated according to the letter 
of the law, i. 96. Extraordinary,”'i; 229. How they 
ets paſſed « * Wes 1. 95. How in England, ib. How 
in France when the cuſtom of judicial combats prevailed, ii. 
Manner of paſſing judgment in à monarchy, i. 97. 
commiſſioners, i i. 266. By peers, aboliſhed, ii. 31), 
8 ſeq. By the croſs, at What time they were in uſe, ii. 
252. By whom aboliſhed, ib. 
2 power, to whom it qught to be given, i. 200, How 
it may be ſoftened, ib. Whether it ſhould be united to the 
- degillutive power, 1.00. To whom-compmitted * the 
Romans, i. 228. 
Nur haus, againſt adulterers, 3+; * Againl high ceaſon, 
i. 252. | Limitations made to this law, in regard Ie 
of high weaſon, i. 252, and 283. 
Julian. tho emperar, cauſes « fumine at Antioch, ii. 86. His 
great qualities, WH: £5 a. 4a £1 
Fufiſdiction of the lords, ii. 302. S ii. = 
32946: xtent of the latter, ib. Territorial: How the 
clergy obtained it, 1. 404. Extent of the latter, ib. 
r li. 403. Privilege of juriſdictions, its origin, 


ii. 491, 


— 


ii. 401. Annexed to the fiefa, ii. 40a. Its antiquity; ii. 391. 
Whether it was uſurped by the lords, ii. 403, and 4066. 
Juſtice (relations of) antecedent to laws, i. 3. Examples of 
"theſe relations, ib. (Set forms of). neceſſary io liberty, ii. 
391. In what caſe they are contrary 40 it, ib. In what 
ſienſe chere are too few of theſe forms, i. 95. (get ſorms 
a . — Wal. 
263, e. dorg . * 2 
Fuftinian, (emperor) puts a ſtop Pinan 4 of i 
tice, i. 102. | Conſequences thereof, i. 102. He aboliſhes 
2h of Conſtantine, ii. 144. Laws of his enacting con“ 
trary to the Papian law, ii. 141. Henan 
hor m >" yard Ano Wit ir wml 
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Kin: of Bowe, aaa, _ Por dr . 
Franks, what they made uſe of fora diadem, i. 30% Their 
| marriages, i. 380. When they became of age, i. 38 1. Why 


the form of majority changed, i. 382, 383. Formalities-ob- | 


- ſerved at their becoming of age, i. 381, 382. At what age 
- they were capable of governing by themſelves, ib. 
| Knights, Roman, obtained the judicial power, i. 233, ſeq. 


Bad effect of this innovation, ib, mme 5 
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ah hor + ald ür or Ae, e 
— y-lnwv hich Lycurgus gave them, 1..43, and 
* . Happy with their laws, i. 158. They ſubmit the laſt 

to the Macedonians; i. 44. End or view of their govern- 
hd i. 195. How many citizens were obliged to be at 


- their aſſemblies, i. 10; Irregular puniſhinents eſtabliſhed | 


* "at Pn rang a 106. Character of theſe people, i. 301. 
Landi, (diviſion of) why eſtablied by ancient legiſlators} i. 
£2 31. In what esto it may take place, Ib. and 60. Ho it 
4 be ſupported, i. 55, and 56 3 proper 
reit 3 bs: RI: . eit 40 
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1% miake a new one hon the old one was confounded, i. 
1256. Re-eſtabhliſhed by Servius Tullius, ii. 236. Between 
ide Burbarians and the Romans, ii; 365. How it was re- 
"gulited, i. 309. Whether it is ſufficient that this divifios be 
#®6qudl} in democttciss/ it 60. : (Cultivation of) its advan- 
"Rage 792 Its relation to liberty, i. 347. State of the 
people Who do hot cultivate their lands, i. 385. (dale of) 
| Judgment of the laws by which it is prohibited in certain 
+ countries; ii. 10% Gwen to the church, ii. 1 574 * 
mal, n. 383. Which are beſt peopled, il) 131. 
L, Mis.) bis ighorance both of. a ane 
..:ohtical conſtitution; i. 21 . . a 2112 92 in 
Laws ; what they are, i. 1. Of all beinge, ib. Poſſible; be- 
fore there were intelligent beings, i. 2. Primitive of parti- 
cular intelligent beings, i, 3. Natural, 4: 4. Poſitive, i. 
6. Political and eivil, they ought to be adapted to the peo- 
ple for whom they are made, I. 8, and 404. Civil, 
more ſimple in deſpotie government than in monarchies, i. 
ag Sometimes contrury to the laus of nature, ii. 204. 
Eximinal, leſs ſimple in monarchies and in republics, than 
in deſpotic governments, i. 95. Pena za point of religi- 
F. on ii. 189. Theis effect, ii. 190 Divine, ii. 196. 
©: Sumptunry, i 14, Ancient French, i; 10. (Perſonal) 
of the Barbarians, ii. 245.  Origin-of theſe laws; ib. Re- 
lative to the eſtabliſhed government, i. 8. To the princi- 
ple of each government, i. 24 To the diſtempers of the 
lime, i. 303. To the occupations of | mankind, i, 363. 
3»!Poimanners andicuſtoms, i. 404. Other relations of laws, 
f Conſidered in their hs to commerce, ii. 1, To 
ne i. 70. Tas dhe number of inhabitants, ii. 120. 
————— ii. aaa. Multiplicity of) 
nſeleſi ina deſpotic government, i. 53, and ga, £f ſeg. Uſe- 
ful ie monarchy, 0g. They fupply, the place of vir- 
.in a-monarchy,/ 464 (Stile of what: fort it ought to 
bez ite 58. 12 (Gempolition of) rules to be obſerved therein, 
Ii. 382, . How they become uſeleſs, ii. 353. Whe- 
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.Fees;1i.:341. Whether they have always the ſame motive, 
ii. 343. Good, whether they always produce good effects, 

ii 425. Whether they ought to corret every thing; i. 

419, Contrary to the views of the legiſlator, ii. 340. 

Which deprive a ſingle perſon of liberty, to preſerve it 
for the whole community, i. 262. Prohibiting people from 
ee eee * W eee 42 
331. 

Law f nations ; . Why 
it is not ſo ſtrictly obſerved by deſpotic princes, as} by 

others, i. 7. nnn nn . 
not cultivate the garth, i. 366. | 

Laws of the Lombardi, ii. 243. Idea of thoſe laws, i. 254, 

| Laws of judical combats, ii. 260, C. ſeg. 5042 

Lazineſs of people ; its cauſe and l Of the 
- ſoul, from whence it riſes, ii. 170. C | 

| Learning, dangerous in a deſpotic government, i. 40. * 

Legiſlative body; whether it ought to be always aſſembled, 

i. 205. Whether it can aſſemble of itſelf, ib. Whether 
it has @ right to ſtay” the executive power, i. 206.  Whe- 
ther it ſhould haye a right of judging the executive power, 

i. 207, Its authority, with regard to the levying of mo- 
ney, i. 210, With regard to che armies, i. 211. * 

vrhom intruſted at Rome, i. 225. dc be 

Ane how they confine man to his duty, 14. -Wich 

what: ſpirit they opght to compoſe their laws, i. 51, and 

i. 324- What they. ought to do in regard to the vices 

of the climate, i. 298. What regard they ought to have 
for the nature of things, i. 35. "I n 
their laws, ii. 359. | 

Lending at (intereſt, ji. 110. | Whether i be. l-. i. 102, 
and 116. By contract, ii. 112. See Intereſt; 

Lenity; the EONS in- hs government if ; 
t be found, i. 106. En e 

Lips Is of Bohr ain them, i . TNT Sta; 
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3 . INDEX TO THE SPIRIT ar Laws. 
Leproſy; in what countries it was known, i. 304. Laws of 
the Jews upon this ſubject, from whence borrowed, ib. 
= whom brought into Europe, ib. g. 
Luis (Saint) aboliſhes judicial combats, ii. 308. Changes 
| _ the law-proceedings'of his time, ii. 300. His inftitutions, 
db. and 323. See [»ftitutions. | His regulations with regard 
0 the courts of the barons, ii. 308. How they were re- 
.- ceived, ii. 309. He cauſes the books of the W aw 
— tranſlated, ii. 309, and 310. 
Liberty; abuſe of it, i. 286. Reſtored ME EAR 
+ Sylla, i. 26. Natural to the northern nations, ii. 23. 
laſupportable to ſome nations, i. 387. Extreme, dangerous, 
zj. 146. Of commeree, in what it conſiſts, ii. 11. How de- 
ſtroyed ih. Political ; its different fignifications, i. 195. 
In what it conſiſts, i. 196. Its relation to the conſtitution 
of the government, i. 195, and 1296. Its relation to the 
fſubject, i. , %,. Civil, Whether it always follows 
ä liberty, i. 241, woe — in ben 1 
. -econliſts, . 24. 
Lienen Claw z) the deſign of ils, 4 135, and ii. * 
 Litigious people, roughly handled — why; 1255 
Lords, obliged to adminiſter juſtice, ii. — 
e. How appealed of defauſt of juſtice, ii. 291. How 
they pleaded" againſt their vaiſals; ib. & ſeg. Obliged to 
defend the judgment of their court before the lord para- 
mont, if. 313. How they loft their privileges, ii. 334. 
bo Whether they judged alone, i. 05. e e —_— 
- —niſdiction, ii. 10 „ oy 
Lt (fuſe of) defective 0 ins Way el 
"great legilarars, ib. Ought not to take eee 


eracy, i. 16. ”” 
Ates, for how long: -the W his republic are 
choſen, i. 18. : AER 


Lurury; 8 e 
Hi. 4. (Source of) ii. 26, and i. 122, o& ſeg.” (Exrect of) 
i. 123. (Commerce of) ancjently eſtabliſed in Aſia, ii. 
26. (Proportion < to the riches of the ſtate, i. 122, ,. 


To 


- 
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To the bigneſs of towns, i. 123. (Bad effect of) in 2 
democracy, i. 124. Its progreſs among the Romans, 1. 125. 

Neceſſary in a monarchy, i. 126 and 127. And in deſpotic 
ſtates, i. 127. e L 423. 
Of religion, ii. 193. 

Licians ; idea of their republic, 3. 167. Their republic con- 
pared to that of Holland, 1. 168. ; 

Lycurgus z judgment of his laws, i. 44. What they. ſuppoſe, 4. 
47. Their effects. i. 63. Compared to Mr. Penn, i. 45. 

Lydians ; — —„— bp 
Wie e | 

Lye, puniſhed with death in Japan, i. 110. Why to gire the 
lye is reckoned an affront, ii. 2756. 

Lyſander ; how he treats the eee 
priſoners, i. 109. The xeaſon nn 


4 % 


* 
8 
R . 


Mackiavel ; to what cane he atribte th los of th l 

of Florence, i. 98. 

Machiaveliſm : rr 6s. 

Machines, uſeful for ſupplying the labour of man, i. 318. 
Whether thoſe which render A 
are always uſeful, ii. 129. 

Magicians odious to ſociety, i. 246. Acute: 
niſhed in conſequence of a revelation made to a biſhopy i. 247. 
Magiftracy, how its power may be compounded, i. 17. Ita 
duration, how fixed by a legiſlator, i. 18. Whether a fub- 
ject A 87: es 0 

litary, i. 89. 

Magiſtrates ſubj ect chat laws hs ata i 46 01 
Athens, examined before and after their magiſtracy, i. 14. 
5 mo Wer allowed, i. 
103. 0 

— i las ie u reconciliations, it 15. To 
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the ylo'f die b 308. eee 

northern elimates, i. 302. 

eee. Vin ber puſhed en their conqueſts with ſo 
meh eaſe; i. 302. Zealous for their religion, ii. 204. 

Tbey pervert the uſe of lr 2 n * 
ative life, ii. 167. 

Majority, or becoming of age, begin n in warm coun- 
tries, i, 81: 

Man, (laws bees they pre hivagkible,/ i. 4. Hi fate con- 


' - 7 fidexed as that of an intelligent heing, ib. Oonſidered after 


the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, i. 6. Born to pleaſe bis fellow- 
- "creatures; i. 37. Of honour, * 
word in a monarchy, i. 39. * 

Manners or cuſtoms-: Hinds bn k en They 

— Gian, 395. How ay" Wy! be 

| "changed, i. 396. | 

Manours, ii. 378, 
Mamnufaftures, always uſeful, ii. 131. 


88 n coufdered by the Romans, i. 57. And 


ho by us, ib. - 

Marriage between the neareſt relation and the, heireſs, why or- 
dained among ſome nations, i. 55. Where it took place, 
ib. Between brother and ſiſter orda ined at Athens, i. 56. 

And with what view, ib. Between patricians and plebe ians 
forbidden by a law, i. 65. Defect of that law, i. 66. 0 
-eftabliſhed,” ii, 121, Its advantage for propagation, ib 

What induces people to it, ii. 128. How deſpotic princes 

e i. 79. Subject to the laws of religion and to the 
civil laws, n. 215. Conſent of parents neceſſary for con- 

tracting it, il. 125: Forbidden, ii. 217. Laws of the Ro- 
mans to encourage it, ii. 136, 137. Of ſayages, and paſ- 

tonal people, i. 366. eee "ago ay EE to 

Da marry at Rome. ii. 143. £44 

duden in Gion, f. 6. bea ei keien 

n. & Rival of Carthage, ii. 55. Why ſo faithful to the 

Romans, ii. 38. Ita riches are inereaſed by the ruin of 

e ek Carthage 
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Carthage and Cub, ib. * e F r commended, 
i. 146. | 

Mayer : (dignity of) 3 for life, 1 Ihe origin, 


ii. 434. How united to the regal dignity, ii. 456, 457- 
The king's mayors diſtinct from the mayors" of the king- 


dom, ii. 431. - Mayors of the palace; their original autho- 


rity, ii. 434- What they were afterwards, and at the end 
ol the firſt race, ii. 431, and 470, & ſep. Their behaviour 
towards the nobility, ii. 434, & /eq- - 


Medals plated ; what they are, ii. 105. © 20 4t 
Men (number of) relative to the cultivation of Tands, i. 364. 


Free, to whom this name was uſually given, ii. 387. Their 

| fituation in the French monarchy, ii. 361. Their military 

ſervice, i ji. 387. Rights of the prince in reſpect to them, ii. 
: 393. How they were ſeized. of fiefs, ii. 402 and 403. 
Merchants: in what government they have need of a ſafeguard, 


i. 281, Why they are more enterprix ing in republics than 


in monarchies, ii. 5. (Companies of) in what government 

they are proper, ii. 8. Whether they are always advan- 

tageous, 11. 9. Conſtrained in favour of commence, ii. 9. 
Whether it is proper they ſhould be admit to purchaſe a 
title of nobility, ii. 18. 


| Metal, moſt proper for a common cjcaſure, i 82. 
| Metempfichoſis, ii. 177, 180. 


| Metius Suffetius, dictator of Alba; his puniſhment, i i. 114. 


. 


Migration of the nothern nations, i. 360. 

Military employments ; whether they ought to be lined with 

civil employments ; in the ſame perſon, i. 88. Government 
eſtabliſhment by the emperors, 1. 115. (Men) ought to be 
checked, i. 88. 

Militia, French, in the earlieſt times af the . ii. 389. 

Mills (water) ii. 133. 

Mine of precious ſtones, l in China: _ four up, i. 


131. Of ſilver in Spain, ii. 53. In the Pyrenean mountains, 
ib. Ae N i. 318 and ii. 79. of 


I 


tract 
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tra@t-the: old from thence, ii. 56. Calculation of their 
product, ii. 78. Their uſe, ib. & ſeg. 08: 
Meters able 3 in monarchies n i. 
35. pagan hoelgiabiens..: Fa 
Minoricy long at Rome, i. 63. WIR. bt. 
Mines: his laws what an em i. 1 His, maritime 


bdower, ii. 33. 


mee her racer nao Nec in arte 
- cracy, ib. Of the Romans in puniſhments, i. 11. 
Modefly violated in the puniſhment of crimes odd. 


people, and under Tiberius, i. 257. Of ſlaves ſecured by 
laws, i. 320, 321. Natural, i 342. 


Monarchs, compared to the ſea, ii. 20. Happier than deſpotic 
© princes, 72. Whether they ought to fit in judgment 
' "themſelves, i. 100, 101, and 217. How they ought to 
, govern, i. .268: Regard which they owe to their ſubjeRts, 
4 I. 269. 
Monarchy : its laws relative to the conſtitution, i i. 19. Nature 
of its government, ib. Its advantage over republics, i. 70. 
And over a deſpotic government, i. 71. Its excellency, ib. 
Its diſtinctive properties, i. 159. Its end or view, i. 197. 
Its felieity, 465 Neceſſity of che intermediate powers, 
&c. in a monarchy, i, 19 and 71. Neceſſity of a depoſitary 
of the laws in a monarchy, i. 21. How it is corrupted, i. 
148. Conſequences of this corruption, i. 149, 150. How 
it provides for its ſecurity, i. 169. Whether it ought to 
make conqueſts, by 80. Whether the ancients had a right 
dea of it, i. 213 and 214. How monarchies were formed, 
I. 214. i. F. Univerſal, whether it. be advantageous 
to prince to o aim at it, 172. Antient monarchies of 
Greece, i. 215. How the three powers were there diſtri- 
buted, f. 216: "Monarchy of the kings of Rome, f. 217. 
How the three powers were there diſtributed, 218. French, 
© why hereditary, ii. 484. DOT 
Monaſteries, ti. 191. © 
Money 3 whether the ee oth 
-_ © executive 


_ 17 "YT 13 54% } 10 


eu 
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executive power, i. 218. Its neceſſity, ii. 8x, Its uſe; ii. 
82, & ſeg. Antient of the Athenians, ii. 82. And of the 
{ Romans, ib. Ideal and real; definition, of each, ii. 84. 
Ideal; why ſubſtituted. in the place of real, ii. 85: Real, 
in what caſe preferable to the other, ib. (Variations of) 
dangerous, ii. 86 and 100. (Re-coining of ) its effects with 
regard to the exchange,” ij. 98. With regard to the Gate, 
ii. 100. With regard to the ſpecie, ib. Altered under ſeveral 
Emperors, ii. 105. Proceedings of the Romans with re» 
ſpect to money, ii. 01, and 105. »\, St ien 
| Monks; cauſe of their attachment to their order, f i. 35. Or 
their being ine linable to ſeverity, i. 106. Deſtroyed by 
„Henry VIII. ii. * e nun 

began, i. 299. 

r 7 

Morality, (laws of) recall -mankind to themſelyes, i. + * 

agreeable to thoſe of religion, ii. 16. 

Morals, never ſo. pure in monarehies as in republican govern- 
ments, 1. 37. What crimes are prejucial to them, i i. 242, 
tf ſeg. How they ought to be puniſhed, 243. Lels ri 
e than formerly, 133, 134. Morals or manners, of 
_ nations, what. 22 are. :. 398. L of,) cauſe 


. * 
wh (lands 100 their origin, ii. 5 . 
E 186. he 
faves, i. 326. 
a Mother-Country, conſidered i in relation to. its colony, "| ü. 724. 
Its trade with the colony, ii. 79. 
* it 9. re whoi 
they belong, ib. 2 75 i a r 
8 of filver, i fl. 12 . * — 


i. 


im i ed 19 he dee u the e 78. 
8 * 
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1. 76. e ee 35: Jo ene nl 35 £2 
_y its influence on manners, i. 48, Wop. 'On-ſoulsy i. 
o. wenne eee | uy aw sb 
Fee. Witwer n tt eo? Mt - | * oe. 2 g lade * 
Wi £4.47: * an N 1004; bes e oss 
Nations ; * — * to act towurds olle another in 
Epende and dur, / 0 bay 0s 990 


| Navigation" of the ancients, how far it proceeded,” fi. 46. Its 
En ib. & fee. Of Europe, i influence ow/the/num- 
of inhabitants of Europe, . 13. raren 
e 'antient lit of the Gabres, i. ed 2190 
; whether we have a right to ie ialeks & 3ts. 
Of the coaſt of Africa, _ ſort of money they make uſe , 
of, 1 89. ie a u lieu tod7 N. 
Mo (the emperot,) forms a project of "aboliſhing all jthpofts, 
4. 201. Whether Ne aboliſhed' the duty" of the bre and 
"twentieth part arifing from the fale of Haves, l. 279. * 
Ni: "they are inveſted with the whole authority in an 
2 ariſtocracy, 1 16. A fenate is neveſfary” among them, ib. 
Functions of the ſenate; ib. How they reſtrain the people 
in an ariſtoeratical government, i. 28. How they may re- 
{train themſelves, 85 Whether they ought to affect ex- 
ternal diſtinctions, 1. 63. Whether it is erer that the 
mould collect the taxes in an ariffocracy, | i. 65. Means * 
© making them avoid extreme poverty ad exorbitant riches. 
1 67 What ſhare they ought to have in the diftribution 
"of the three p powers, I. 204, & . 'By whom they ought * 
60 be tried, i. 208. Diſtinet from the ingenui and the 
| © -flaves, ii. 341. They are eſſential to a, monarchy, i. 1. 19. 
The relation they ſtand in to the monarch, ib. What is 
moſt ſtrongly. recommended to them by honour, i. 40. 
Whether they ought to be permitted to trade, i. a and 
F. 7. They are the child and parent of honour, i 


6 eQts the prince and his p 
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ib. They are the ſupport of the throne, i. 151. French, 


their ſituation, ii 17, 18. Their antiquity, ii. 415. 

Mobleneſe requiſite in our virtues, i. 37. 

Normans ; their depredations put an end to the paves of the 
clergy and the nobility, ii. 469. 

North (people of the,) compared to thoſe of the ſouth, i i, 2932, 
& /eq. and ii. 23, 24. Their temperament, i. 326, & ſeq. 

Ho they are actuated by love, i. 330. They make an 

_ admirable ſtand againſt the Romans, and at length ſubvert 
that empire, i. 298. Why ſo much inhabited, i. 366. 

| 1 iT LID 

Oath, how greatly regarded by the Romans, i. 158. (Trial 
by,) in what caſe. it might be uſed, i. 40. By what 
laws it was authoriſed, ii. 270, & /e. Maintained by the 
clergy, ii. 277, & ſeq. © 

Obedience, different in moderate and deſpotic governments, i. 
34. Recommended by honour, in monarchies, i. 39. 
What limits are preſeribed to it by honour, i. 40. The moſt 
paſlive, in what government it is requiſite, i. 34. What 

it fuppoſes both in eee in him that 

obeys, i 1. 41. 

Oeconomy, the ſupport "of; commerce | in republics, ti. ** 6. 
(Commerce of,) in what it conſiſts, MN. 4. Whether i it ĩs 
proper for monarchies, ii. 4, 5. Nations that have carried 

on this commerce, ii. 6: Their origin, ib. Whether it is 

proper to reſtrain this commerce, ii. 7. lime . 
to this commerce, ii. 8, 9. I 

Old men honoured at Sparta, i. 60. 

| Oppian law ; the deſign of it, i. 140. Bama be Cane 

| upon the womens inſiſting on the revocation. of this law, ib. 

Orders, of a deſpotic * can neither be eluded ** contra- 

dicted. i © om. | 

 Oftraciſm ; according | to what han it 3 be pair oY 

ii. 226, and 328. Againſt whom it was uſed at Athens, ii. 

. Miſchief it *. at JPY e 

Vol. IV. ' 


? I 
, $451 
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. Oxus, hoon pr Agr ii. 27. Why Narr, 
into the Caſpian ſea, it. 27 


br 2 ; | P. 
. 


458 iy lb fo — to money, ii. 92. 
Papian law, enatted under Auguſtus, ii. 140. Softened by 
Tiberius, ii. 145. The deſign of it, ii. 245, 246. 
Paradox of the ancients in "og to manners i 
. . | | 
ee "IP n 45. 5 2 
Paramount, (lords,} how the right of Curiſdiation devolved to 
them, ii. 299. Appeal to their court, ii. 303, && /eq. 
Pardon of « criminal muſt never be mentioned to the king of 
Perſa, i. 3, The power of granting it, to whom it be- 
longs, i. 100. How it is loft, 5. 101. lis effects, ib. ler- 
ters of, i. 119. 
Parliament, (Freneh,) what kind of jurifaietion i it had OY 
* 327% Made « permanent or fixed body, ti. 327. Origin 
"of Uifferent parliaments, fi. 327. 
Paſſions deſcend from father to ſon, i. 44. 
Patviciais ; their privileges under the kings of Rome, i. 219. 
© Raiſe the jealouſy of Ho Remy, 220. . 
Servus Tullius, i. 220. © 
9 in what'cafe it would be the firſt law of nature, i. 
i Between the Muſcovites and the Turks; motive which 
Hurtied' the Turks to conclude it, i. 75. Between Gelo 
'" Wiki W'Sriivite an the Canthaginiain, to. The natural 
effect of commerce, ii. 2. 
Peculation. See Embezelement. e 3.953% 21/01 po oO 
"Peers, Were made d party in the appeal; ii. 20. ur bd 
© Their fate if overcome, ii. 555 299. fg We 621 
©" fanlt'sf juſtice fi. 304, 305. © 
Rue principal points of the religion of this country, ii. 165. 
"Pen, nnn. The nn 
al of his kw 546.” A 1. | 


by 4 
Penance : NM.” 168. 0 3 by 0 1 
une y 
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Frneſtes, ſlaves of the Theſſalians, i. 49. | 
Prople, in a democracy, inveſted: with the ſovereign power, i. 
to. What they ought to do themſelves, i. 16, and 42. 
What by miniſters, ib. They ought to have the chuſing of 

their miniſters, i. 11. And of the ſenators, ib. Their 
diſcernment, ib. and i. 203. Whether they are capable of 

- the adminiſtration themſelves, i. 12. (The lower ſort of,) 

ought to be directed by thoſe of a higher rank, i. 15, 

They act through paſſion, i 15. How the diviſion of the 
people into certain claſſes influenees the government, i; 14. 
Whether they have a right to make laws, and on what oc- 
caſion, i. 15. In an ariſtocracy, what ſhare they ought to 
have in government, i. 16. Of whom they receive the laws, 

| i. 28. They ought to know what becomes of the public 
money, i. 65. Difficult for them to be virtuous in a mo- 
narchy, i. 30. Under # deſpotie prince they are in a ſtate 
of ſlavery, i: 73. Canfe of theit corrbption, i i. 46. Their 

© ſafety is the fupreme law, ii. 237. 

Pepin, (king,) under what pretence he makes himſelf der 
of Neuftria and Burgundy, ii, 429. He becomes maſter 
— — monarchy, ib. His laws in favour of the clergy, i ii. 

Divides his kingdom among his children, #, 458. 

= (the family of the,) ſhew a bt gr hog the clergy, i li. 
414. 

Periecians, manured the land for ths Cretwns; l. 6h. 

Perfia, (kings of,) their orders are irtevoeable l. 35. (uc 
tom of,) with regard to going out of the kingdom, i. 272. 

Perſians ; the extent of their empire, ii. 36. Their power re- 
duced by the Greeks, ib. Their commerce, ii. 37, 38. 

Phanicians, their trade; it renders them 2 0 10 all 
other nations; ii. 29. FT UEVDOI e 

Phils; explication of a N of this author, concerning 4 ; 
marriages of the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, i 1.53. 

Phyficians, puniſhed at Rome for their negligence, ii. 356. * 

Plague, common in Egypt, i. 305. Laws to prevent us ſpreads. 
„ ns of the Turks in this reſpeR, ib. 

4 Y 2 Puta; 
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- Plato; judgment of his laws, i. 44, and 47. His opinion of 

of - muſic confirmed by Ariſtotle, i. 48. Of preſents, i. 85. 
Of the venality of employments, i. 89. His complaints in 

regard to trade, ii. 2. What he ee ii. 

FACE fi 

Mins hey wero made tapable of being raiſed is public 
offices at Rome, i. 12. and yet rarely choſen, ib. and i. 155. 
Ar what time they obtained the privilege f judging the 
.  patricians, i. 223. How. they — * 
the ſuffrages, i. za, 223. | 

Plebiſcits z What they were, i. 225. 

Plutarch 3 his opinion in regard to muſic, i. 48. What he 
_fays of the Thebans, Wag 5; 

Poet (Gtireal,) puniſhed with: death by the ee © 
n 

Paland ; judgment of i its government, i. 19. View or end 
of its laws, i. 197. Its riches and commerce, il. 18, 19. 

Pole; its regulations diſtin from the civil laws, ii. 115. 

The deſign of it, ib. 

 Politeneſe neceſſary in our delete, 5. 39. From ebene it 

is derived, i. 39. " Where it is moſt generally to be found, 
ib. It is 4s pleaſing to thoſe by whom, as to thoſe towards 
whom it is practiſed, i. 40. * | 

Political law, its definition, i. 7. State, what it is, ib. Power, 

What it comprehends, i. 8. Body, depoſitary of the laws 
in a monarchy, i. 22. Laws, —_ laws 
and the laws of nations, ii. 229. ; 

Polygamy, its relation to the climate, i. 334. Occaſion of. * 

ury, i. 334. Whether it is uſeful to mankind, i. 336. 

[| Bad effect of polygamy, ib. et ſeg. When once eſtabliſhed 
in a country, it ought eee 


R. 


precautions, ii. 215. | 
Pantificae, ale Fr th e i 193. 
Pork forbidden in e ee ii. edi 
Pert, (free,) uſeful in an wconomical commerce, 4; 11. 
; 1 ann 4+ THY F ae; ” ne. Þ i 
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ee EW; ging; age peed 
ments, i. 140. IT 

neee, Ane the e bee e Africa, 
ii. 70. Their trade r They meet 

the Spaniards, ii. 71. * 

Poverty of the people, ii: 3. — eee the: ib. 
Effects of each, ib. Of the ſubjects, whether it contributes 
lis reader ter appar none Wanne. 
fſiſta, ii. 20, 224 ? 

. Has 
need of being checked, i. 197, Three forts of powertin 

tate, i. 198. Whether they ought to be united in the 

| fame perſon or the ſame body, i. 198. Effect of this union, 
i. 199. Effect of their diſunion, i. 200. To whom they 
ought to be intruſted, i. 203, &t ſeq, How diſtributed in 
England, i. 198, et /eq, How in the Roman N _— 

' and 234. In the Roman provinces, i. 237, e. ſeg." 

Pywer of reſolving' and rejecting, what is e 
204. nennen . 
uſe, ib. and 308. 15 * 

Power of redemption, dangerous - Mies 3 — 
2 ay whe CN rake 
place, ii. 478. ident, $44 ere 

Pretors ; N 98:10 They lie- 
e ee *How- rant 

„ 60 juſtioe, i. 130. | 0 00G een 

Anne! what. is n by rn 429. Their uſe, 


ib. Wr 2 


li. 467. & ſeg. © 

-Precepts of veligios, dition Sends, &: a wel 

-Prerogatives of the nobility, whether it is mls 

{ be. communicated to the common people, i. 9. 

' Preſents ; uſed in deſpotie governments, i. 84, 85. - Odious in 

bop r rn 9 Law of the Romans 

wis ſubject, i. 93. 2 

 Preſumption of the law, 7 ſs © Of the jndges, ib. 
3 


71 2478 
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Price of things, how it ma be fixed, ii. 8 ”Q/ũꝓ⁵ .. 

Nide, is the cauſe of our politeneſs, i. 38. Of courtiers, its 
. cauſe, and different degrees, i. 39. dn in 8 gorers- 
ment, i. 910% . dad pits (3 

Priefts, why :nftirted, 11. 188. Their — 4 * 
parate from the reſt of mankind, ib. 

Primageniture. dee Kenierim . ; 

. Princes, the ſource of all power. n i. 19. ** 
What their real power conſiſts, i. 171. Whether it is pro- 
ber for them.10, engage, in commerce, ii. 16. Their autho- 
rimty in fixing the value of money, ii. 90. en 

„ Azuation. compared to one another, ii. 23. 
Principle of. government, diſtioet from: its nature, i, 24. of 
+, democracy, i 25. Of ariſtooracy, i. a8. Of. monarchy, i. 

1, Of deſpotie government, i. 34... Effefts reſulting from 

. the goodneſs and corruption of the prineiples of govern- 
ment, i. 51, and 155, £7 ,. How they, are corrupted, i. 
1485 2 Means of preſerving them, 1. 157, * 
e 3 aſs e hens e wed SiGriw id a 

Priſoner, (a deſpotic prince ;) loſes all his authority, i, 78. 

Privlleges of the nobility, whether it is proper ed 
- communicated to the common people, i. G 
Privileges, neceſſary in monarchies, i. 93. PROS are not 
. always proper in trade, ii. Dr ch enen 

Probity. of che Roman peoples i. 106 ls : e 
Proceedings at law formerly public, ii. 315. Ho they e 

ſſegret, ib. Epocha o this change, ii. 3165. Au- nN 

| Prieeſribexwarn the Portugueſa; and Spaciards 3 on what e 

caſion, ii. 71. By whom adjudged, ib. 

—— binge r 

proper that every ſon ſhould / continue in the fame proſeſſion 

as his father, 8.0 F 

better in tt; ib. eee ee Neeb m Un | 

2 ka lay; admitted, . 270, t& r . 
| ute Rejected by the | Dee uw T 282; Is 

e 8 Ane to 5 tze 

32 * „ | | 
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che occaſion of the cuſtom of judicial combats, ii. 252, and 
281. Inſufficiency of this proof, ii. 278, & ſeg. 
Propagation of mankind, how it may. be encouraged by legiſ- 
- 'lators, ii. 133. Of religion, obſtacles it may meet with, ii. 
Proferiptions ; i. 260. 
Proſecutor, (public,) r ii. 318, & ſeg. 
His function, ib. At what time this office began, ii. _ 
Proftitution, contrary to propagation, ii. 122, e. 
Public good, in what place it ought Cops: — of that of the 
individual, Ii. 223. — 5 
Puniſhments ; their difference in e the inne and 
the peaſant, 1. 107. In what caſe aboliſhed at Rome, 10%, 
and 115. Exceſſive, their imperfection, i. 111. They are 
connected with the nature of the government, 114. Divided 
into three claſſes, i. 116. Their nature ought to be pro- 
portioned to that of the crimes, i416, e. und ag. 
Pecuniary, i. 102. Corporeal, ib. Againſt the inconti- 
nency of women, i. 138. Of death; why lawful, f. 312. 
Againſt celibacy, ii. 142. Againſt unlawful marriages;/ ii. 
145. Different againſt falſe witneſſes, ii. 346 "Reaſon 
of this difference, ib. & ſep. | Conduct of legiſlators in 
| reſpe& to puniſhments, i. 105: Too frequently are the fore- 
runners of reyolutions in China, ib. In What countries 
| puniſhments ought to be more or leſs ſevere, i.” 109. Abuſe 
that may be made of them, 1, 108. Of breaking on the 
wheel, why invented, i. 108.” Whether it has the deſired 
effect, ib. Whether they ought to be the ſame for thoſe who 
6 only rob, and thoſe who add ITE" 16 robbery; i 118. 
. eee eee 
28 Reet 4,70 e Ge $19 
Quins in regard to the relation wed ns 
| government, i. 87. Sohition of theſ#'queſtions, ib; & ſee 
Perpetual, what they were, i. 136. and 232, 243. "Effect 
of iheir eſtabliſhment, in regard (the dowefth: awo. 
| 14 . 


* 
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VP 1736. Of fat; by whom determined at Rome, m—_ of 

right, by whom judged, i 1. 230. 

Queſtors, choſen at Rome to adminiſter juſtice, i. Shs 232. 
What ſhare the ſenate hüd in the rr the 1 0 

_ |. 232.” Of parricide, i. 233. 


"my Nie n n 52 6B... 
Rac, of torture, of eriminals; ge it is .ablalmels be- 
eeſſary, i. 118. n eee in England, ib. and 
olga; 1 26 
Raguſa ; "A lon the maine of this cy e in their 
office, „186. 
Raillery, in the eee, is hen nende, with bad 
«conſequences, i. 270. 
— there. js a primitive one, i. 6 ot laws ; of 
what Kind it ought to be, ii. 353, e. 
—— 3 e * the Salic law, i. 376, 
fag... ay ar 
Rectory puniſhed in Be fame mnoer the thief, it, 347, & ſeg 
% 


| Recongiliations eſtabliſhed by religion, ii. 423. , let 3 


Reuamplen, (right of,) how eſtabliſhed, ii. 436. 

Regal los at Rome, whether they were proper for the republic, 
4344, Why preſeryed by the decemvirs, ib. 

Regiſters, (public) their original, ii. 5 Called olim, ii. 

51 327 nds: Wr 

Nelnriont; laws l \the nature of is. 

4145.61 Thar of God g the univerſe, 1, 2. Of his laws to 


4 kis wiſdom and power, ib. Of juſtice, antecedent to to the laws 


by which they are eſtabliſhed, i. 3. 


| Religion] bes of,) remind. gun of his duty to God, 1 A 


(one et,) in a. deſtotje government, i. 22, 35, and 76. 
Cauſe of this force, ib What crimes attack it directhy, i 1. 
©5243” Is inffueneg on the propagation of che human ſpe· 

cFies, 5. 148. And on e in. geberal, ji. 160. 

Falſe religions; which of them may de reckoned the beſt, 

11. 158. 
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ii. 158. Chriſtian, what fort of government is moſt agreea- 
- ble to it, ii. 161. Advantage it has over all others, even 
in regard to this life, ii. 161. In particular over the Ma- 
- hometan religion, ib. Proteſtant, what government it is 
moſt agreeable to, ii. 163. Why it is more ſpread in the 
north, ib. Of Calvin, ib. Of Luther, ib. Of the 
Tartars of Jengeiz Khan, ii. 170. Of the iſle of Formoſa, 
ib. Of the Indians, ii. 171. Mahometan, agreeable to 
 deſpotic government, ii. 161. Falſe ones, are ſometimes 
corrected by the civil laws, 11. 172. (Laws of, ) how they 
| have the effect of civil laws, ii. 174. What they ought to 
Inſpire, ii. 178. (Local laws of,) ii. 178. (Tranſplanting 
of a,) from one country to another, ii. 160, Motives of 
attachment to different religions, ii. 181. (Toleration of,) 
ii. 193. Commanded in certain nations, ii. 201. (Laws of,) 
ſubordinate to the laws of nature, ii. 211. Whether they 
can regulate the civil law, ii. 211, 212. nn. 
marriages, ii. 215, C. 
- Remonſirances, Ae nd em end n ie 1 
ment, 1. 34. Their uſe in monarchies, i. 109. 
Renunciation of the ſucceſſion to the crown, ii. 231, 232. 
Repreſentatives choſen by the people, i. 202, 203. For uo 
reaſon, ib. Advantage accruing. from thence, i. 20g. 
Whether they ought to be accountable to their conſtituents, 
ib. What they ought to be choſen for, i, 206, 
Republic, is divided into an ariſtocracy and democracy, i, 10, 
11. Definition of each of theſe governments, ib. How it 
becomes a monarchy, i. 16, 17. If a ſmall one, whether 
it can oſten change its magiſtrates, i. 18. The neglect 
of its laws is a mark of imminent deſtruction, i. 25. Whe- 
ther the people in @ republic are always virtuous, i. 36. 
How it is corrupted, i. 147. Means of remedying its cor- 
ruption, i. 155; Its diſtinctive properties, i. 158. Whe- 
ther it he to her advantage to enlarge her territory, ib. 
Whether ſhe can preſerve her conqueſts, i. 237. Trading, 
"an excellent law for her, i. 59. Of Greece, we 
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ſorts there were, i. 39. Spirit of thoſe republics, i. 151. 
156. Why they flouriſhed/ ſo long, i. 166. © Confe- 
derate ; what is meant by it, i. 165. Advantages ariſing 
from it, i. 166. Whether one of the confederate ſtates can 
-. conclude an alliance without the conſent of the others, i. 
168. Whether it can make a. conqueſt over another, i. 
167. Ancient republics, pt prom en ef to, 
"avs. 

A Rojation (right of,) went ee nat not to women, “ i. 

344. Injuſtice of this inequality, ib. Common at Athens 

detween man and wife; i. 345: In what caſe it cannot take 
place, i. 344. When the Romans made uſe of it, i. 446. 
Por what cauſe the emperors a 09-126 gp . 

Privilege, i. 407. 

A of the Roman emperors, di 357; 358, Fat found 

_ - "with them, ib. | Refuſed by ſome e ib. Aboliſed 
nick re-eſtabliſhed, 1b. 

Retaliation, (puniſhment of,) in what deze ih uh aſe, 
I. 110. Limitations made therein by the law of the wehe 
tables, i. 120. 

Revealing of conſpiracies, in what caſe neceſſary, 1.259. The 

Fbrime of not revealing puniſhed in Japan, i. 260. 

Revenge forbidden after ſatisfuction received, ii. 398, 

«Revenues of the ſtate, how they ought to be fixed, i. 293, 274. 

.. how it happens, i. 61. Whether it is 

always attended with war, i. 92. 1 AY their 
due vigour; 1. 22r. | : 

Rewards, exceſſive, s ne e me i 86. 87. 

— Jodgment of of thoſe — cm arc dyes yes 

ham 1. 87: L * 

M er ks; L 198. 

| Rice employs x Freat number of men, ii. r3r. 

Ly (cardinal) his opinion concerning wand of miniſ- 

ters, i. Jo. 2 — — ere i. * 


In 


* 
= 
. F . 9 
* * 1 „ wy * 1 « „ 3 
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Riches : whether they are always the cauſe of the corruption of 
manners, i. 58, 59. In what caſe this happens, ib. Of the 
Roman people, i. 65. To what uſe they were applied in 

the Greek republics, - i. 126. Of a ſtate, their effect and 
. cauſe; 1. 274, and ti. 26. IR 3 11 
ii. 248. 

Ripuarian Franks: their kes eiten from tht of te Sali 
Franks, ii. 270. 

Robbery : how ede Raton is Grower ig And'in 


| faves, ii. 347. Open, puniſhed differently from the private, 


ii. 346, © /eg. Reaſon and dag, 46 of this . rr Ne 
347» & ſeg. Hon 
Robe. See Gown, 2 
Romans, how divided by Servius Tullius, i. 12. 13. Mow 
they ſecure their liberty, i. 215, They loſe their liberty 
under the decemvirꝭ i. 224. How they recover it, ib. 
Particular cauſes that procured and aſcertained their liberty, 
I. 264, 265. They retire to the Janiculum, and upon 
what occaſion, i. 265. Their laws in regard to divorce, i. 
345. Force of an oath among theſe people, i. 1556. Their 


genius with reſpect to maritime affairs, ii. 58. With re- 


ſpect to commerce, ii. 58. Motives of their wars againſt 
the Carthaginians, ii. 59. Their political conſtitution con- 


trary to commerce, ib. Extent of their empire, ii. 60. 


Tbey avoid trading with Barbarians, ib. Their internal 
and external commerce, il. 61, & ſeq: Their proceed- 
ings with reſpect to money, 1. 101. In what cireumſtances 
they changed the value of their ſpecie, i. 113. Their laws 

- on uſury and lending at intereſt, ii. 114, '& ſeg. State 

and number of the ſeveral nations before they were con- 
quered, ii. 135. Effects of their conquering the univerſe, 


ii. 136. Their laws to promote the propagation of the 


human ſpecies, ii. 137. Their deſtruction plunges the 


univerſe once more into barbariſm, ii. 181. Their laws 


on ſucceſſions, ii. 234. From whence they are derived, 
ib. & ſeg. They ſhew themſelves wiſer than the Greeks in 
TY FT. 5 « the 


Fa a 
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.' the puniſhment of tyrants, i i. 260. How they put a ſtop to 
. 6 — ii. $65 man. 
under the Franks, ii. 368. ; | 
Nome: the number of citizens FR PREY its 2 was 
not ſmed ; inconveniency which thence aroſe, i. 11. Was 
at firſt a friend of ariſtocracy, i 17. How judgment was 
pronounced in this city in-criminal matters, i. 9. View of 
its government, i. 197. Its ſtate under the kings, i. 217, 
-' & ſeq. And after their expulſion, i. 219. |<. 
ph end e the expoſing of children, ii. 
150. N $4477 
— ——— i. 2. What dg ar, 
| bert e hae eln 1 
* Dol 8 * 
2 (las) allowed the dee. pivitee of chun 
tribunes, i. 2 
Age, ſample, Wen Sing chem l 443. 
| Secret, whether-they ought to be puniſhed, i. 243. Bad ap- 
+. plication of the name of facrilege, „%a %s. 
ra Lee Whe- 
her they are the ſame thing as fiefs, i. 378, E: * 
Alte laws: | explication of a paſſage of theſe lays, 7s At 
what time they were compiled, ii. 249. Changes they re- 
cCeived, ib & . Difference between them and the laws 
of the Viſigoths, &e. ii, 284. Whether they were eſta- 
. bliſhed in Burgundy among the Goths, ii. 258, den 
4 Sat 4 trade with it in 31. %%% %ĩð 
Samnites bon they made le lang a hd again& the Romans 
+4. 44. Their origin, i. n — hagiod 
.- 40 marriage, i. 142. G n 57938 
Saracens ihwade Gaul, ii. 262. W z] Et 
Sardinia (king of ) bis behaviour to hoſe who cause. 
2 of public employments, i. 87. mor 
. Wands, 1 0. 561. ber the 
ni; mee. $ 8 8 
7 Satisfadions 
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Satisfaction: ordained by the laws of the Barbarians, ii. 394, 
ey. Laws againſt thoſe who refuſe. Ig 
of ſatisfaction, ii. 396, 397. See . 

Savages extremely timid, i. 5. 

Saxons ; their laws in regard to the carisfu@tion for i injuries, ii. 
84. Laws given them by err es ii. 280. Their 

character, ii. 251. | 

Scarcity, relative, of gold und fig: ii. 90. Effet of this 
. ſcarcity, ii. 91, 92. Real, ii. 90. | 

School of honour, where it is, i. 39. | 

Sea, Caſpian : what the ancients thought of i it, ii. 43. Red, 
what people traded there, ii. 29, Indian, when diſcovered, 
ii. 30. Seleucidian, ii. 42. Of Antiochus, ib. 

Security of the ſubject: on what laws it depends, i. 241. 

Crimes that diſturb it, how puniſhed, i. 243. FD) 

 Seizing of the perſons of merchants: law of Solon upon this 

ſubject, ii. 13. mn ib. In what 
caſe it is right, ii. 14. 1 

Seleucus Nicater : anne ab Aan abe 

mined, ii. 28. 

Semiramis concluſion which enn e drawn rom her inmenſ 

_ treaſures, ii. 26. 

Senate. necelizy in-a democracy, i. 11. Whether iti proper 
that they ſhould have the power to enact laws, i. 15. 
Of Rome, how their decrees had the force of a. perpetual 
law, i. 15. Their authority under the kings, i. 217, And after 
their expulſion, i. 219. Of Athens, diſtint from the 
Areopagus, i. 61. Of Syracuſe, i. 145. | 

dee whether they ought to have a right of ei the 
_ deficient members of the ſenate, i. 17. nes ought | 
to be for life, i. 62. * 

Seniority or primogeniture (right of) — not to ke "4 | 
in an ariſtocracy, i. 68. ee eee 
the Franks, ii. 485. * 

Service (double) of the vaſſals to their counts, ii. 0 

Grands. See. Slavery. 9 
| | Ane; 
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they were common in France, ii. 369, & /eq. 

Servius Tullius: diviſion he made of . i. 12, 

13. He alters the conſtitution of Rome, i. 198. 

Sexes (the difference of) invites mankind to 45" i. 6. 
Their inequality relative to climates, i. 332. 

Shams; its effect upon-mankind, i. 108, and 120. 

Shipwreck and 1 250 right of) how ä ii. 66. 

Flips. See Veſſels... 

Siam: what notion its inhabiunesh have of the are. good, 
i. 308. bf 

Sinking fund; i ii. 110. r 

Sixtus Quintus; whether he did right \in reviving the public 
. accuſation of adultery, i. 137. 

Shines how. mean foie thdverane;þ 316 Civil, what it is) i. 
310. Under what government it is moſt tolerable, i. 311. 
Contrary both to the civil law and that of nature, i. 313. 
| (Right of) its origin, i. 311, & /eq. and 316, Political, 
its influence- on civil ſlavery, i. 316. Uſeleſs amongit us, 
and why, i. 318. (Abuſe of) i. 320. Of the Helotes, i. 
319. Why natural to ſouthern nations, 1. 349, and ii. 24. 
Domeſtic, in what it conſiſts, i. 332. Of women, is con- 
nected with deſpetic government, i. 338. Why, ib. & eg. 
neee. 
Cauſe of both, ib. 

Slaves: whether een nature, i. 317. Whether” 
there is any one virtue belonging to them, i. 42, and 312. 
Great number of chem, dangerous, i. 321; rhe ty The 

- arming of ſlaves in whi'caſe dangerous, i. 321. Plato's laws 

deprive them of the privilege of natural defence, ii. 204. 
Puniſhed by the Roman laws for the murder of their maſter, 

though they had no concern in it, i. 324: Freed, in order 
to accuſe their maſter, i. 258, ſeg. They could not 

be witneſſes, Effects of the lenity of their maſters towards 
them, i. 323. — . 


_ i. 2 * | 
| alan 
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* Slowneſs of execution, when uſeful, i. 71, and 100. | 

Samuggling 3 what renders it common, i. 288. Puniſhments 
againſt it, why ſo rigorous, ib. How and why RE 
in Japan, 1. 282. 

Society: how men are inclined to live in fociety, i i. F. Effect 
of ſociety, eſtabliſhed amongſt men, i. 6. The political 
law eſtabliſhed in every ſociety, ib. Among 3 i. 
365, & ſeg. Among Bar barians, i i. 365. 

Soil its influence on laws, i. 358. 

Soldiers, had the privileges of married men at Rome, ii. wy 

| Solomon ; what ſort of people he employed in navigation, ii. 

30. How long his fleets were upon their voyage, ii. 31. 
Solon; diviſion he made of the people of Athens, i. 13, His 
regulations for the eleQion of the magiſtrates of Athens, i, 
14. His laws on teſtaments, i. 55. On idleneſs, i. 60. On 
- thoſe who eſpouſed neither fide in public inſurrections, ii. 
339. Reflection on the latter, ib. His judgment of his 
own laws, 1. 405. 

Sophi of Perſia, r in our days, N . | 

Sovereign, in what 3 he may be a judge, i. 99, 
el. 

Soul ; its innmortality, by whom denied and defended, ii. 6. 
How for propagated among certain people, ii. 177. ' Conſe- 
quence that has been drawn from it, ii. 176. 

South (people of the) compared to thoſe of the north, 1. 293, 
ee. How they are affected by love, i. 295, & ſeq. 
Contradictions in their character, i. 297. ä 

Spain, (old) opinion of the ancients concerning its riches, 
ii. 53. What we are to think thereof, ib. Its filver mines; 

the profits arifing from them, ib. Her conqueſts” in 
America, ii. 71. What ſhe did to preſerve them, i. 160. 
Whether her conqueſts have increaſed her power, ii. 75, 
tf eg. Her trade to the Weſt-Indies, ii. 80. She at- 

tempted to eſtabliſh arbitrary power in Flanders, but miſ- 

Carried, i. 160. A law publiſhed in Spain in 1740. _Judg- 

> ment of this law, ij. 3. 

Spaniard; : 
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Spaniards: their devaſtation in America, i. 46. Their cha- 

- rater and honeſty, i. 393. Their conduct towards the 

* Mexicans and the Indians, i. 180, and ii. 1 26. 

Sparta. See Lacedemonians. 

= public: the influence they * on the Roman . 

A RR. 

bw — a gh treaſon, i 254. Behavi- 
our of ſome emperors. upon this ſubject, i. 255. 

Spier: whether they are neceſſary in a monarchy, i. 266. 

Spirit, general, of a nation, what it is, i. 103, 104. How it 

ought" to be reſpected, ib. Of commerce, its effect upon 
mankind, ii. 2. Of the laws of Japan, i. 111. Of the 

+ Roman ſenate, i. 113. Of equality, contrary to the ſpirit 

. of extreme equality, i. 146. In what they both conſiſt, ib. 

States,” marks of | their proſperity, ii. 88, They may alter, 
and how many ways, i. 220. Te have each a particular 

view, 1. 197. 

Sterility of lands, ns effects, i. 6. 

Stick. See Baton. 4 

Stoics praiſe of this ſect, ii. 5 | g 

Strabo: what he ſays in regurd t to \ the marags between 
brother and ſiſter at Sparta, i. 56. 

Subject, are inclined to love their prince, i i. 267. | 

Subordination of young people to old men, uſeful. for the 
© preſervation of morals, i. 62. Of citizens to magiſtrates, 
gives force to the laws, 547 Of children to their 
n 

Subſedies. See Taxes,  _ 

Subſtitution, n i. 68. bn 
on commerce, i, 69. Vulgar, i. 406. Pupilar, ib. In uſe 

among the Romans, ii. 343. 

Subtilty a. fault to be avoided in compoſing of laws, i. 263. 

Succeſhon to the empire, whether, it is fixed in a deſpotic 
government, i. 78, 79. Judgment of the conduct which a 
prince who ſucceeds to the crown in a deſpotic country 
* obſerves towards his brothers, i. 79. Which is the beſt 
onder of ſucceſſion, i. 78, e. Order of ſucceſſion in 

monarchies, 


>. * 


| 
b 
a 
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- monarchies, ii. 225. On what law it is founded, ii. 226. 
Whether it may ſometimes be changed, ii. 231. To the 
crown of France, confined to the- male line by the Salic law, 
i. 378. To fiefs, how regulated, ii. 477, & /eg. 

Suffrages : two ways of giving them, i. 13. Whether they 
ought to be public or ſecret, i. 14. How thoſe of the 
nobility and the ſenators * i. 18. Given for 
money, i. 144. 

Suicide: how puniſhed among the Greeks and Romans, ii. 
344. Motive of both, ib. Common under the firſt Roman 
emperors, ib, Laws againſt fuicide, ii. 344- Prequenv ih 
England, i. 306. 

Sultan, or grand ſignior, whether he is obliged to keep his 
word, i. 34+ His right of three per cent. on the value of 
inheritances, . 77. Reflection on the cruel juſtice of 
ſome ſultans, i. 106. 

Summons, perſonal, of the lord before the ſovereign, who; it 
took place, ii. 313. When it ceaſed, ib. 


' Sumptuary (laws,) in democracies put a ſtop to luxury, i. 125, 


In ariſtocracies, i. 126. In monarchies, i. 127. In what 
caſe they are uſeleſs, ib. && /eg. Of Arragon, i. 129. Of 
Sweden, ib. Of the Romans, i. 140. Yy 

Superſtition ; its power, i. 369. 

Hlla ; judgment of his laws, i. tha & fog 

Hracuſe ; its misfortune, i. 145, & ſeg. Cauſe of its cor- 
ruption, i. 147. 

Syria (kings of) what trade they chuſe, ii. 42. Their con- 
CIs OO Is ee 
i. 190. | 


* 


Tables (laws of the twelve) too cruel, i. 113, & ſeg. Regula 
tion of theſe laws with regard to appeals to the people, i i. 
230. Whether they had regulated the lending of money 
upon intereſt, ii 114. Their regulations with regard to 
debtors, ii. 339. Nr ICY ii. 350. 
Vor. IV. Tacitus ; 
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Tacitus; his miſtake in regard to the lending of money upon 
. _. . Intereſt, ii. 115. 

Tarquin the proud, how he raiſed himſelf to the throne, i. 
219. The conduct he obſerved, and the effect thereof, ib. 
Tartars aſcended the throne of China, 193. Means they 
. uſe to preſerve it, ib. & /eg, Effect of their conqueſt 

with regard to themſelves, i. 354, And with regard to 

the conquered country, ib. Their law of nations, i. 371. 
Changes which their devaſtations have cauſed in Afia, 
i. 27. 

Taxes: order neceſſary in raiſing them, i. 70. How they 
were raiſed at Rome, i. 238, 239. Greatneſs of taxes, 
whether in itfelf good, i. 274. On what it depends, i. 281. 

\ Taxes in countries where villainage is eſtabliſhed, i. 275. 

Taxes in countries where villainage is not eſtabliſhed, i. 

277. Their proportion to liberty, i. 283. And to ceſpotic 
power, ib. In what government they are capable of 

increaſe, i. 284.  Exceſlive, their original, i. 285. Their 
effect, ib. Exempting from taxes, how practiſed in Aſia 
and Europe, i. 287. Whether the Barbarians paid any for 
their lands under the kings of the Franks, ii. 362, & /zg. 

What taxes the Barbarians vaiſed' upon the conquered 
people, ii. 377. Perſonal tax, i. 277. Proportion to be 
. obſerved therein, ib. To what government it is moſt 
. agreeable, i. 284. Taxes on merchandiſes, i. 276, & ſeg. 
Method of collecting them, i. 277, & ſeg. Proportion to 
de obſerved therein, i. 292. Advantageous to the ſtate, 
i. 280, & ſep. Taxes on liquors, differently raiſed in 
different kingdoms, 279. Taxes on civil contracts, or ſtamp 
duties ; reflection on this tax, 281. Danger there is ſome- 
times in taxing the value of merchandiſes, ji. 89. Faults 
.- that" ought to be avoided in the ge of taxes in an 

ariſtocracy, 1. 66. | 
| Demper, ſociable, its effects, i. 311. 
Temples ; their origin, ii. 1853. Their e with regan to 

religion, ti. 186. Ws 

4k a v | Telament, 
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Teftament, or will, forbidden among the primitive Romans, 

ji. 236. Afterwards permitted, ib. With what formali- 
ties, ib. Of the Roman ſoldiers, ii: 237. To what per- 
ſons it was forbidden, ii. 238, & /eq. Stile uſed by the 
Romans in their teſtaments, ii. 239. In what caſe it was 
valid, ib, In what not, ib. When RIEL TX amoeg the 
Athenians, ii. 237. 

Thebans ; what they did to ſoften the manners of their EY 
i. 51. 

Theologians : their opinion contin uſury and commerce, 

ii. 69. 

Theophilus, (the emperor,) orders a ſhip to be burnt that had 
been laden with merchandiſes for his wife, ii. 16. 

Theophraſtus ; his opinion in regard to muſic, i. 48. 

Thoughts ; puniſhed as pvert-aQts, i. 553. 

Tiberius, oppoſes the reformation of luxury, i. 1259. His be- 
haviour in regard to ſome Roman ladies guilty of adultery, 
i. 139. He revives the domeſtic tribunal, ib. He orders 
ſpecie to be given out of the treaſury to thoſe who wanted 
it, upon binding their lands, ii. 83. de e 
the Papian law, ii. 144. 

Tithes, impoſed on thoſe who were ſeiſed of church lands, 
ii. 448. Their eſtabliſhment, ii. 449. ee. ' Oppoſition 
they met with, ii. 451. Their antiquity, ib. Their ap- 
plication, ii. 452. * 

Trade. See Commerce. | | 

Tranquillity of the fubje 1 how thoſe crimes which diſturd i it 
ought to be puniſhed, 1. 245. 

Treaſury, (the King's, ) i ii. 363. 

Trial by combat, or legal duel; by what 5 ii. 270, 


and 290. Its origin, ib. & /eg. and 292. Particular laws 


upon this ſubject, ii. 289, 292, and 274. How it gained 
ground, ii. 280. It pleaſes the taſte of the nobility, ii. 295. 
Cauſe of the difuſe of the Salic and Roman laws, ii. 283. 
Its influence on the juriſprudence of thoſe days, ii. 273 

k end 260. Formalities obſerved therein, ii. 286, & ſeg. 

RS and 
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and 313. Bounds preſcribed to this uſage, ii. 292. In 
hat caſe they could not inſiſt upon it, ii. 294. At what age 
they were allowed to fight, ii. 289. Between the party and 
one of. the witneſſes, ii. 290. In what manner it was abo- 
liſhed, ii. 308. 

Trial by boiling water, 80 admitted among the. Salic 
Franks, with reſtrictions, ii. 273. In what caſe it was 
uſed, ii. 276. Formalities obſerved therein, ii. 274. Re- 
| fleQions on theſe trials, gent Changes teey received, ii. 
252, 253. 

Trial or proof by witneſſes, ii. 334 How i was refined, 
ib. See Judgments. 

Tribunal, o courts of judicature, in what government neceſſary, 
i. 102, Foundation of the contraſt that is generally 
obſerved between the prince's council and the ordinary 
tribunals, i. 103. Domeſtic, uſed by the Romans, i. 1 34. 
The deſign of them, i. 135. & ſeg. ee e 00: Wane 
of their ſuppreſſion, i. 146. 

Hat the hangs necefſury in an ariſtocracy 1 66. 

Ciceroꝰs opinion upon this ſubject, 1. 71. mne 

were eſtabliſhed, i. 223. e eee oe” 

| , , eee i. 228. 

Tribute. See Taxes. | 
Troops, regular, whether tis drantageow oe. nat 

dody of them, i. 2879. 

Traces eſtabliſhed by religion, ii. 172. 5 (7M 
Truth neceflary in converſation, i. 37. 6 

_». fake, ib. - 

Turky : whether it be true that juſice i dau bene 
tere than in other countries, i. 9g. 

-  Turnaments their effeR with regard to gallantry, ii. 289. 

-  Tutelage, or guardianſhip, in what caſe it ought to be given 
to the mother: of che _popil, 3 406. In what caſe to the 

nent heir, ib. 

Tyranny ; the Romans pid of their yas, whom eng 

1 
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Tyrants how they raiſe themſelves upon the ruins of a repub- 

lie, i. 144. Punifhed by the Greeks, i. 260. 

Tyre ; the nature of its commerce, ii. 4, and 27. Its ſettle- 
ments on the coaſts of the ocean, ii. 27. Its * 
25. Rival of every trading nation, ii. 36. 


| | V. | 

Valerian (law) the deſign of it, i. 106, 107, and 230. Miſ- 
underſtood in the affair of Coriolanus, i. 231. Effect of it 
with regard to the government, i. 232. 

Valette (duke of) judged by Lewis XIII. i. 100. 

Fa'ue, reciprocal, of money, and of the things ie gde, 
ii. 82. Double of filver, ii. go. Poſitive and relative, ji. 

91. Manner of fixing the relative value, ib. 

Vanity uſeful to government, i. 392. 

Yaſſalage, its origin, ii. 361. Rear-vaſſalage, its nature before 
the fiefs Wen ii. 475, & ſeg. What it was 
_ afterwards, ib. 

__ their duty to their lords, ii. 299, b ſeq. What they 


were among the ancient Germans, ii. 362. Single combat 


between a vaſſal and his lord, ii. goo. How they pleaded 
againſt their lords, ii. 305. Penalty againſt thoſe who ap. 
pealed their lord wrongfully, ii. 306. Of Biſhops, by whom 
led into the field, ii. 388. Great vaſſals, ii. 311. Rear 

vaſſals, ib. At what time they were excuſed from going to 
the afſembly, ii. 476. The king's vaſſals who they were, i. 
385. The eſtates they were empowered to poſſeſs, i. 386. 
Their military ſervice, ii. 38). 

Fgeables conform better than brate. to the laws of nature, 
i. 4- 

Vice, tepublie, nd is cecd'of « permanent magiſtracy, i. 
18, and 67. What kind of magiſtracy this is, i. 15. Mo- 
deration preſcribed by the laws to the nobility of this re- 
public, i. 127. Diſtribution of the three powers in this re- 
public, i. 200. m Os oe Baits, how it 
dropped, it. 71. 

Palo hip, . dif- 

8 2 3 ferent 
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ferent from that of the ancients, ii. 24. Of the Indies 
and the Red Sea, different from thoſe of the Greeks or Ro- 
mans, ii. 29. Effect of this difference, ib. & /eg. Of the 
Indies, compared to thoſe at preſent made uſe of, ii. 
39. Their mechaniſm different according to the different 
Ports, 1b. Calculation of the lading of a veſſel by its 
largeneſs, ii. 32. 

Veſtal virgins, enjoy . of children, i ii. 146. 

Victory; its aim, i. 7. 

Villain; their manner of fighting, i ii, 286, and 290. Whe- 
ther they could appeal their lord's court of falſe judg- 
ment, ii. 312. In what caſe they had this privilege, ib. 

 Villainage ; at what time it was eſtabliſhed, i. 284, and ii. 

384. Whether there was any general 3 to eſta- 
bliſn it, ii. 364. 

Vints pulled up in Gaul, ii. 4 Replanted, i The em- 
- ploy's great many men, ii. 131. 


Virtus is the principle of a popular government, i. 25. Want 


of virtue among the Romans, the cauſe of their flavery, 
> 26. The only ſupport, known by the Greek legiſlators, 

of a popular government, ib. Effect of the want of this 
virtue, ib. Neceſſary in an ariſtocracy, i. 28. Whether 
it is the principle of a monarchical government, i. 29. 

What virtues we are taught by education in a monarchy, i. 

37. Whether flayes can have any ſhare of it, i. 42. 
What is meant by this word, i. 42, and 52. Whether 

it is found with inequality, i. 63, Its effect with oped 
to puniſhments, i. 107. 

 FVifigoths ; their laws on commerce, ii. 66. On bs i ii. 
228. Change in their laws, ii. 250, & ſeg. Judgment 
of their laws, ii. 251. They were n in Spain, 
ii. 261. 

Uniformity ; in what things it is neceſſary, i ii. -358. 

Union among the noble families, neceſſary in an er. 
i. 68. 
Voconian (law) the purport of it, i. 208. m i. 240. 

Ns The 
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The remains of it, ib. Supported by Cato the. elder, ii. 
241. The deſign of it, ii. 242. How obſerved, ii. 246. 
Valga ; miſtake of the ancients with regard to this river, ii. 42. 
Jury; why natural in deſpotic governments, i. 81. Con- 
founded with commerce, ii. 67. Is lowered after the diſ- 
- coyery of the Indies, ii. 71. What naturalized it at 
Rome, ii. 103. Arbitrary among the Romans, ib. & /zg. 
Ordinary rate of uſury among them, ii. 114, 115. Diſ⸗ 
turbance it made, ii. 114. Laws upon this ſubjeR, ii. 115. 
The laws which forbid it are not favourable to Hoſe 
ho want to borrow, ii. 116. ut 


Wants, (the ſenſe of,) as natural to man as that of his weak- 
neſs, i. 5. Of pho poor, how a ſtate may ſupply them, 
ii. 156. 

War betwixt different nations, whence it ariſes, i. 6. Be- : 
tween the individuals of a ſociety, ib, Cauſe of the laws- 
eſtabliſhed amongſt mankind, ib. Civil, whether it is al- 
ways attended with a reyolution, i. 72, Its object, i. 7. 
Oftener permitted to ſmall than to large {ocietins, i i. 175. 
(Right of,) from whence deriyed, i. 175. 

Weakneſs, the firſt ſenſation of man, conſidered before the efta- 
bliſhment of ſociety, i. 5. Of neighbouring. ſtates, not 
to make uſe of it in order to precipitate their ruin, i. 173. 

Will ; the conjunction of wills is neceſſary to form à civil 
ſtate, i. 8. Of the ſovereign, is the ſovereign himſelf, i. 
10. Of a deſpotic prince, ought ha to * 
its effect, i. 35. | 

Will. See Teſtament, | 

Winds (trade,) the ancients made uſe of 88 of a kind of 
compaſs, ii. 44. 

Wine, forbidden in Arabia, i. 302. And * ib. To what 
country it is agreeable, i. 303. (Exceſs of,) differently 
puniſhed, ib. Sending it to barbarians forbidden by the 
- 0am ii, 60. A tax upon wine, raiſed by Chilperic, 

374 
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Witneſſes ; in what manner they were rejected at the time of 
judicial combats, ii. 295- How they avoided fighting, ib. 
Falſe, how puniſhed, ii. 345, & eq. 

Women ; their condition in a monarchy, i. 139. In deſpotic 

governments, i. 134. Their conduct, how careful the 
_ Greeks were of it, i. 135, & ſeg. To whom the guardian- 

_» thip- or tutelage of women was given among the Romans, 
i. 137. And among the Germans, ib. When it expired, 

j. 138. Their diſſolute conduct a pretence for accuſations 
againſt the great, i. 139, 140. Their frugality, laws made 
at Rome to preſerve it, i. 140. Whether they ought to 
have the government of families, i. 141. Whether they 
are fit to govern an empire, i. 142. Cuſtoms of the In- 

dies upon this ſubject, ib. Example of ftates governed 
by women, ib. They paſs into the family of the huſband, 
ii. 123. Whether this be an univerſal cuſtom, ib. A law 
which hinders them from inheriting, ii. 208, & ſeq. From 
whence derived, ib. In what caſe they inherited, ii. 235, 

eg. and 217,& ſeg. Their confinement neceſſary in the 

- Eaſt, i. 337- Its influence on their morals, i. 339. In- 
dian women, their wantonneſs, i. 341. Different orders 
of married women, 1i. 124. Women that burn them- 
- ſelves at the death of their huſbands, ii. 177. Lent by 

their huſbands to another man, ii. 227. In what caſe, 
when they heard no tidings of their huſbands, they were 


Allowed to marry again, ii. 213. They were not al- 


© lowed to fight, ii. 294. Nor to appeal to a judicial 

©» combat without the authority of their huſbands, ib. 

Words. See Speeches. - 

Weld ; whether its laws are invariable, and why, i. 2. The 
© intelligent world' does not follow ies laws exattty, * . 


© Phyſical world, ib. 


Worſhip. See Cult. 


2 ſatirical, puniſhed by is decemvirs, I. 114. And 
by the emperors, i. 256. mm nn 
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TO THE 
GRANDEUR AND DECLENSION 

r 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


A. 


ACARMANIANS, rayaged by the forces of Macedon 
and tolia, 31. ; 


Achians, the ſtate of their affairs, ibid. 

Adtivity, definition of, 11. 

Adtium, battle of, gained by Auguſtus over Antony, 25. 

Acyndinus and Barlaam, their diſpute with ſome Greek monks, 
16 

PP he the emperor, relinquiſhes the xt I nr. 
Which greatly diſpleaſes the people, ib. Re-eſtabliſhes 
military diſcipline, 118, IX: 

Aqui, a warlike people, 8. | | 

Ftolians, character of that people, 31. Join the Romans 

| againſt Philip, 34. Join Antiochus againſt the Romans, 35. 

Africa, cities of, ſubject tq the Carthaginians, ill fortified, 29. 

Agrippa, Octavius's general, reduces Sextus Pompeius, 87. 

Alan were heavy armed, 149. 

* Alexander, ſucceſſor 5 * the 
Roman — 119. 


Alexis 
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: Alexis Comnenus, the eyents of his reign, 176. And John 


Comnenus drives back the Turks to the Euphrates, 177. 

Ally of the people of Rome, the title of, much ſought after, 
tho” it carried with it the compleateſt ſlavery, 42. 

Amalazonta, queen of the Goths, ſupplies Beliſarius with pro- 
viſions, 15. - 

Ambaſſadors, Roman, always ſpeak with a haughty tone, 41. 

Aulition, why a very common evil in the Grecian empire, 159. 

Neceſſary to fave a falling ſtate, 185. 

Anarchy, prevails at Rome during the civil wars, go. , 

Andronicus Palzologus, why he neglected the care of his fleet, 
168. Inſolent anſwer of a patriarch of Conftantinople to the 
old Andronicus, 169, Spends his time in the diſcuſſion 
of theological ſubtleties, 179. 

Andronicus Comnenus, the Nero of the Greeks, 309, 

Antrchus, his ill conduct in the war againft the Romans, 37. 
The diſhonourable treaty he made with theni, 37- | 

Antony gets poſſeſſion of Cæſar's books of accounts, 83. Speaks 
Czfar's funeral oration, 84. Is deſirous of having the govern- 
ment of Ciſalpine Gaul aſſigned to him, to the prejudice of 
Decimus Brutus, who obtains it, ib. ' Defeated at Modena, 
85. Joins Lepidus and Octavius, 86. And Octavius purſues 
Brutus and Caſſius, ib. Swears to re-eſtabliſh the republic ; 

- loſes the battle of Actium, 89. 

Antoninus, the two emperors, beloved and reſpected, 112. 


. Aﬀpian, author of the hiſtory of the wars of Marius and Sylla, 


71. 


- Arabians, their rapid conqueſts, 161, Very dexterous archers, 


162. Excellent horſemen, ib. Their diviſions favourable 
to the empire of the ealt, 173. Their power deſtroyed in 
Perſia, 176. 


Arcadius, makes an alliance with the Viſigoths, 145. 


Archers, Cretan, formerly moſt eſteemed, 1 45 

Arianiſm, moſt of the Barbarians, who turned b of 
that ed, 147. The prevailing fe, for ſome timie, in the 
* ib. Its doctrine, 159. 
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Ariftocracy ſucceeds monarchy at Rome, 54. Changes by de- 
grees into democracy, ib. 


Armies, Roman, not very numerous at firſt, 13. The beſt 


-diſciplined that ever were, 14. Naval, formerly more nu- 
merous than at preſent, 25. In the civil wars of Rome had 
no determined object in view, 88. Only attached to the 
good fortune of their leader, ib. Under the emperors, ex- | 
erciſe the ſupreme magiſtracy, 121. By what means Dio- 
clefian diminiſhes their power, 123. Great armies, either 
by land or ſea, more troubleſome, than ſerviceable to ths 
- ſucceſs of an enterpriſe, 150. , 
Arms, the Roman ſoldiers grow weary of their arms, 135. A 


Roman ſoldier was puniſhed with death, if he left his arms 
in the field, 137. 


| Arſenius and Joſeph, contend for the ſee of Conſtantinople ; 3 


the heat and obſtinacy of their partiſans, 175. 
Arts, in what manner introduced among different nations, 16. 
And commerce reputed ſervile occupations by the Romans 


tees ef feveial cities of Gieede, 32." Of ſeveral princes 


in the government of the Roman empire, 123. Looked upon 
by the Chriſtians as one cauſe of its ruin, 128. 
Ire Y, judicial, much in vogue in the Grecian empire, b 
regu 
Athamanes ravaged by Macedon and Etolia, 33. pc 
Athenians, ſtate of their affairs after the Punic wars, ib. 
Attila, reduces all the north, and makes both empires tributary, 
141. Whether it was his moderation that made him not ex- 
tirpate the Romans, ib. In what laviſh ſubjeQion he kept 


both empires, ib. His character, * mee Ny r 2 
Genſeric, 145. 


Avari attack the empire of the eaſt; 17. 
Auguſtus, ſurramed Octavius, 9o. Begins to eſtabliſh a new 
form of government, 91. His fecret motives and the plan 
of his government, ib. Parallel of his conduct with that 
of Cæſar, ib. Whether he ever really deſigned to reſign 
| the 
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the empire, 92. Parallel of Auguſtus and Sylla, ib. Very 
cautious of conferring the freedom of Rome on any one, 93. 

Places a governor and garriſon in Rome, 95. Aſſigns funds 
or the payment of the land and ſea forces, ib. Takes frem 
the people the legiſlative power, 98. 


- Auſtin, St. refutes the letter of Symnachus, 140. 
2 that of a prince who ſueceeds a republic, more abſo- 


hue than any, 105. 
1 ' B. 
Bajazet, why he did not bertel in the conquet ofthe Eſter 
. empire, 181. 


Tila, cout of Flanders crowned us, 


179. 
Barlearen lingers much yalued, 15. 
Barbarians became formidable to the 8 121. Their 
incurſions on the territories of the Roman empire, in the 
_ reign of Gallus, 122. Repulſed by Rome, 123. Their 
wrruptions in the time of Conſtantius, 129. The emperors 


7 ſometimes kept them off with money, 133. Wich drains 
me riches of Rome, 134. Employed in the Roman 


» armies as auxiliaries, ib. Refuſed to ſubmit to the Roman 


_ "diſcipline, 137. Had no fixed ſettlements, and why, 143. 
_ "Obtain lands in the Weſt on the extremity of the empire, 


146. Might have become Romans, jb. The greateſt 


part of them deſtroy one another, 147- On turning 
. e at r ee Their politics, manners, 


&c. 148. Different manners of fighting among divers 


- - barbarvus nations, 149. The moſt powerful did not make 


the. beſt ſettlements, - jb, 8 
Remove eg op | 


165: © 


"Baſil, Ae Ca coach ders thi 168. 


ee re e Arabs 
20 Foe in his reign, 176. 
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| Battle loſt, worſe by the diſcouragement. it occaſions, than by 5 


the loſs of men ſuffered in it, 28. 


Beliſarius, to what he attributed his ſucceſs, 149. Lands in 


Africa with only 3000 men, to attack the Vandals, 150. His 
exploits and victories. His character, 151. 

Bigotry, enervates the courage of the Greeks, 163. Contrary 
effects of bigotry and fanaticiſm, ib. 7 

Bithynia, origin of that kingdom, 35. | 

Blues and Greens, factions which divided the empire of the 
Eaſt, 152. Juſtinian favours the Blues, 153. 

Beotians, character of that people, -31. 

Brutus and Caſſius, are guilty of a miſtake fatal to the Republic, 
76. Both kill themſelves, 86. 


ve 


Booty, what it chiefly conſiſted of among the Romans, 2. How 


divided among the Romans, 5. 


 Boldneſs the protection of Sylla, 18g. 


8 1 nas” 


Ceſer, parallel of, with Pompey and Craſſus, 73, & ſeg. pre- _ 


vails againſt Pompey,:73. What enabled him to attempt the 
„ liberty of his country, 73. Frightens Rome as much as Han- 
nibal had done, 75. His elevation more owing to his great 
perſonal qualities, than to his good fortime ſo much magnified, 
76. Purſues Pompey into Greece, ib. Whether his cle- 
mene deſerves to be much commended, 78. Whether there 
be any reaſon to boaſt of his diligence, ib. Makes an attempt 
to have the diadem put on his head, ib. Treats the ſenate 
with contempt, and draws up ſenatus confulta himſelf, 79. 
Conſpiracy againſt him, 80. Whether the aſſaſſinating Cæſar 
was properly a crime, 81. All his acts ratified-by the ſenate 
after his death, 82. His treaſures ſeized by Antony, 83. 
His obſequies, 84. Almoſt all his conſpirators make 2 
miſerable end, 87. Parallel between Cæſar and Auguſtus, 
91. Total extinction of his family, 107. 


_ 
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_ Caligula, character of that emperor z reſtores the Comitia, 
101. Suppreſſes accuſations of Leſe Majeſts, 102. Whim- 

© fical in his cruelties, 105. Is fla: Claudius ſucceeds him 

Y 80S | 

Callinicus, inventor of the Grecian fire, 174. 

Campania, character of its inhabitants, 8. 

Campus Martius, 12. 

Cannæ, battle of, the Romans loſe it againſt the Carthaginians, 

27. Firmneſs of the Roman ſenate ane this * 
ib. 

Canvaſſing for places of truſt introduced at Rome chiefly duriog 
the civil wars, go. 

. Capuans, indolent and voluptuous, 8. 

Cappadecia, origin of that kingdom, 35. 

Caracalla, the character and conduct of that emperor, 115. 
Succeeded Severus, and was not only the tyrant, but the de- 

+ ftroyer of mankind, ib. Augments the ſoldiers pay, 116. 

Inſtitutes divine honours to his brother Geta, whom he had 

put to death, 118. Is in like manner ranked among the 

| Gods by the emperor Macrinus; his ſucceſſor and murderer, 

119. Effect of his profuſion, ib. Regretted by the 

_ foldiers, ib. 

Carthage, portrait of that ke time of the firſt Punic 

war, 20. Parallel of it with the republic of Rome, i. Had 

none but hired troops, 22. Its eſtabliſhment leſs ſolid than 
that of Rome, ib. Its ill conduct in the war, ib. Its go- 
vernment oppreſſive, 23. The founding of Alexandria hurts 

its trade, ib. Receives peace from the Romans, after the 
ſecond Punic war, upon hard terms, 30. One cauſe of the 

ruin of this republic, 60. 

cee bud experience nt ſex wore than the Romans, 
24. 

Caſſius and Brutus commit a fault very fatal io the republic, 

56. 

* a faying of 1 triumvirate, 73. Aſter 

the 
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1 — 76. Parallel 
u Cato and Cicero, 85. 
, Roman, becomes equal to any, 15. 8 
rage war againſt the Carthaginians, inferior to the cavalry 
of that nation, 24. Numidian, enters into the ſervice of 
the Romans, ib. At firſt only the eleventh part of each 
legion; augmented afterwards, 135. Diſcipline leſs neceſſary 
to cavalry, than to infantry, 136. Romans, ſkilled in 
the uſe of the bow, 149. Of Afia, excelled that of 
Europe, 162. : . 
Crnſors, their power, 57, E. ſeg. Could not depoſe any da- 
giſtrate, 59. Their office in relation to the cenſus, 57. 
Centuries, Servius Tullius divides the people by, 59. 
Chriſtians, opinion entertained in Greece againſt ſhedding their 
blood, 159. 
Chriſtianity, what facilitated its eſtabliſhment in the Roman 
empire, 115. Looked upon by the Pagans as the cauſe of the 
ruin of the Roman empire, 139. Why incommoded by the 


- emperors, 148. Popular, and the innocent cauſe of offences, - 


i59. Give place to Mahometaniſm in a part of Afia and 

Africa, 161. Why God permitted it to be n. in 
ſo many places, ib. 

Cicero, his conduct after the death of Cæſar, 84, Labours to 
raiſe Octavius, ib. Parallel of Cicero and Cato, 85. 

Civil, the civil wars of Rome did not hinder its aggrandize- 
ment, 76. In general made the people more warlike, and 

more formidable to their enemies, 76. Of two forts i in 
France, 77. 

Clau tius, the emperor, entruſts his officers with the adminiſtra 
tion of juſtice, 106, 

Clemency, of a ſucceſsful * whether it merits high com- 
mendation, 78. 

Cleopatra, runs away at the battle of Adtium, 89. Had un- 
doubtedly in view to gain the heart of Oftavius, ib. 

Culonies, Roman, 22. 

Qmitia, become tumultuous,” 64. By tribes, 59. 


Commerce, 


— 
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Commerce, reaſons why the power to Which it raiſes a nation, 
u not always of long continuance, 24. And arts looked 
upon by the Romans as ſervile employments, 69. 
Commodus fucceeds Marcus Aurelius, 112. 

Comnenus, Andronicus, the Nero of the Greeks, 175. Alexis. 
See Alexis. Johanner. See Jen. Manuel, See Manuel. 
Compaſs, invention of, — ecec- 

tion, 8. 

Congueſts of the Romans, flow: in cbobegiening, Im cnnizned, 
8. EINE eee ee ee ee 

— Gmſdiracy againſt Cæſar, 80. 1 

Conſpiracies, frequent in the decking of Dh s reign, 
81. Why become __—_ dare chop Harbor 
cients, 160. 

Conflantine removes the ſeat of he iis 6 the Tak; 126. 
Diſtributes corn at Conſtantinople and Rome, ib. Withdraws 
the legions, ſtationed on the frontier, into the heart of the 

provinees ; conſequences of this innovation, 1 29. | 

Conſtance, "peas to Au. 3 llain wot 

eily, 163. 

_ Conflantine, fon of Heraelins, SEARS ib. 

Conftantinus Barbus, ſon of Conſtance, ſucceeds his father, i. 

Conflantinople,' takes its name from Conſtantine, 126. Re- 

eeived all the riches of Rome, 127. Divided into two 

factions, 152. Exorbitant power of its patriarchs, 169. 
Supporis itſelf under the later Greek emperors by its trade, 

174. Taken by the croiſaders, 178. enn. 
179. Its trade ruined, ib. 

Conſtantive ſends julian into Gaul, 129. 

Conſuls, annual, the eſtabliſhment of, at Rome, 5. 

Coriolanus, in what tone the ſenate treated with him, 27. 

Corn, diſtribution of, in the time of the republic, and under 
the emperors, 27. 

Corruption of the Romans, 66. 


1 


Country, 
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Curntry, love of their —— 
among the Romans, 8. 

Courage, warlike, defence, 14. 

Groiſades, 178. Y T 171 

Croiſaders,. — Greets, . crown 2 
Flanders emperor, 178. * — uu, 
for ſixty years, ib. rr 

Curiatian, law, 67. 

Cymcephale, battle of, where the Klan, ated by the 
Romans, defeat Philip, 34. 

Czar, Peter I. introduced greater, — di cepinhls 
n ker 


* err hes + 


Dancing, a part of the military exerciſe among the Romans, 12. 
Danes, their land forces almoſt always beat by thoſe of * 
ſüor near two centuries paſt, 13. 
— hl prejudicial to Rome's greatnels, 9 9. n 
mo of the Roman greatneſs, its cauſes, 1. "AP in dic. 
tant countries, 62, 2. Conferring the freedom of 1 the. city 
on all their allies, 64. 3. Inſufficiency of their laws in their 
ſtate of greatneſs, 65. 4. Corruption of wanners, 66. 5, 
Difuſe of triumphs, 92. 6. Invaſion of the empire by the 
barbarians, 144 7. Too many of the. barbarian auxiliaries 
incorporated in the Roman armies, 134. Compariſon of 
the general cauſes of Rome's greatneſs with thoſe of its 
” declenfion, 136. Of Rome, "imputed by the chriftians tothe 
© pagans, and by thoſe to the chriſtians, 139. en. 1H] 
Nas, diftributions of, in triumplis, 08-07 467 2, 
. Deſertion, why common In our dries, and force knows i 
' =” thoſe of Rome, 13. 
Deſpotic, iow eine ab 1 
Deſpotiſm, rather promotes the EI than 3 
people, 163. E 
Dittator flip, fi (abliimen, 56: bm e 
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in the government of the empire, 123. 
— ee ee eee 
ing it in all its vigour, 12. Adrian re- eſtabliſhes it ; Severus 


neglects it, 118. Several emperors maſſacred for attempting 
| ee webos it, 119. Barbarians incorporated in the Roman 


- armies, refuſe to ſubmit to it, 13). Ba. 

vigour with its remiſſneſs, ib. 

Diſeaſe? of the mind generally incurable, mY 

Diſputation, natural to the Greeks, 1. 

Dun obtkinste in matters of religion, 170. What regu 
ought to be paid to them by ſovereigns,- /. 

r 
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Mitte, the cingarte eee of esl, 16. 
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el, the emperor Caligula, her "brother, decrees divine 


pg to her, 10. 


Du, thy cen, defeats the Cantagines i « ſea engage” 
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hy E. 
31. Empire , Wage than that of the Ia, 
why, 144, 179. Juſtinian's conqueſts only. haſten its ruin, 
181. Why plurality of wives had always. been the cuſtom 
4 in the Eaſt, 152, What ſupported this empire, notwith- 


F 300. In ow 


Q win, 309. ae i 


Egypt, © ſketch of the government of that kingdom os tho 
death of Alexander, 36. III conduct of its kings, 38. 
c N 
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by the Romans of the auxiliary troops which they had from 
Greece, 39. Conquered by Auguſtus, 126. 
Emperors, Roman, generaliſſimo's of the armies of the empire, 
*. Their power increaſes” by degrees, 96. The moſt 
cruel, not hated by the lower people; hy, 1053. Were 
proclaimed by the Roman armies; 108. Ineomvenlence of 
this method of election, ib. & eqs” Roman; In val en- 
deavour to make the power of the ſenate be reſpected, 169; 
Bucceſſors of Nero, to Veſpaſian, 108. Their power might 
appear mote tyraunical tham that of modern princes, why; 
113. Often foreigners, why, 11% Murder of fever em- 
perors ſucceſſively, from Alexander to Decius, incluſive, 
119. Who recovered the empire from the brink of ruin, 
123. Theit life begins to be leſß in danger,” Jb. Live 
more effeminately, and apply less to bufineſs, 16! Want to 
have dine h6routs paid them, 124. Their Charackers 
disſigured by party writers, 129.” "Several Greek enipetors 
a "hated by their fübjects on accoutit of religlon, 50, DIL 
tion of the people towards them, 160. Inflame theolo- 
cal” diſputes; "iriftedt"of ſtifling" them, 171. "Whilly de- 
— the marine, 179. ve. ee ene 
ane Ronin; its "eſtabliſhment, 98, \ts feq.. c 
© the government of Algiers,” 120. Over-run by divers bar- 
barous nations, 12. Repulfes, and ride nee 
123. AﬀoGiarion of ſeveral princes In the goveriimen 

© the empire, tb. Partition of the empire, ib. Of the Eat. 
See Eat. Of the Wett. See Weſt. | Grecian. Ses Srecian. 
Never weaker than when its frontiers were belt AAA I 154. 
Of the Turks. See Turi. wy 3 
Enfranchiſenient of la ves, litnited by Ake 55 Noche. 
which rendered it ſo mr 


. = U oo 


— LEP? Ts WY, 
England, wiſdom of its government; 60. | 
| Aa 1 
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Engraving, uſefulneſs of that art for geographical cars, 281. 
Enterpriſes, great, more difficult to accompliſh Mow, ann 
ancient times, hy, 160. i oy ene 

Epicuriſm,” introduced at 9 —— 
lie, occaſions a corruption of manners, 66. 

Eutychas, the heretic, what it was he taught, 159 5 
Examples, ſome bad ones of worſe conſequence than crimes, 58. 
8 * eee. en n 


it, 160, ar ae 

— adi. nk ins er ers the modern 
-#hough-xery uſeful, ö Ae 1. 
eee Gran 13 abi ones 
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md ho comes, forntimes th nec cke 

{the ſituation of affairs, 133. | 

Peng ths law which Limited the expences of them at Rowe, 

\ abrogated by the tribune Duronicus, 59. ; 

Feu Gregtojr, the Greek emperors l the diſcovery of the 
| ſecret of it to barbarians, 124. 

fili, whether the laws of, are in themſelves prejudicial io the 
duration of the empire, 50. 

Flaum carried formerly a much greater number of land forces 
than at preſent, why, 26. A fleet able to keep the ſea, i is 
der huile,and fitted out in a ſhort time, ib. pores 

— of Rome granted to all its allies, 63. 2 
reſulting from thence, ib. Avoided by Auguſtus, 94. 

French cruſaders, their, ill conduct in the Eaſt, $03. 

* and Holland were formerly neither l nor 
habitable, 162. "a = Rag 
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the emperory holds the empire a very ſhort time, 108. 
Gallus,  incurhons of the Barbarians on the territory of the 
. 122, Wars gr S gn; 
"», 144 
Gau!, government both of rhe Eikipine and page. 
entruſted to Cxſar, 4. 
Gaulr, parallel of that people with the W 17. 
Generals, of the Roman armies, and of he of 
authority, 6. 
Genſeric, king of the Vandels, 145. 
Germanicus regretted by the Roman aj 100. © 
Germany, its foreſts cut down, and its morafſes drained, . 
eee eee 
30 „Neunes 
das tad: divine honours inſtituted 46 him by Us Well: 
Caracalla, who killed him, 118. 
Gladiaters, the Roman ſoldiers enterudined with a Feel of 
* gladiators, to aceuſtor them to bloodſhed, 1 : 
Gordians, the emperors, all three aNſaſnared, 120. b 
Geths, received by Valens ints the empfre, 1317. anne 
Grvernment, a free governinent, what required to make it laſts 
"ing, 60. Of Rome, excellent, "becauſe it comprehended-in 
its ſyſtem the means of cofrefting its'abuſe; ib. Military, 
whether preferable to civil, $12. mm. of N 4 
| Fhanging in forms, , 1 
Grandeur, of the Romans, coals of fs grow, 1. 1. "> 
umphs, 3. 2. Adopting foreign cuſtoms which they judg - 
_ ed preferable to their own, ib. 3. Capacity of their kings, 
ib. 4. The intereſt which the conſuls had in acting as 
"of honour during their gonſulſhip, pb Diſtribution of 
dhe ſpoils to. the ſoldiers, and of the conquered | to 
"the citizens, ib, 6. Continuance of war, 8. A T 
unſhaken firmneſs which kept them from being ever * 
raged, 28. 8. Their addreſs to make their enemies 
one another, 40. 9. "Excellence of their government, - 
| Aa 3 | whoſe 


176, INDEX TO\THE- GRANDEUR; AND- -.- 
[hole plan ſupplied the means af correcting its abuſes, 60. 
O Rome is the true cauſe. of its ruin, 62. The general 
. canſea.of its increaſe and-declenhon, compared, 137 
Grecia Major, character of the inhabitants who peopled it, 8. 
Great mii th inactixity, 183. J 
Greece, ſtate of, after the conquet of Carthage by the Romans, 
31. Empire of, chat ſort of events. its hiſtory preſents, 
153. Hereſies frequent, in that empire, ib. Great part of 
it invaded by the Latin cruſaders, 178. Retaken by the 
Greeks, 179. By what methods it ſupported itſelf after 
the check given it Im Abe Latin, 179-1, Final ruin of this 
., Towns ee e * 1 


1 ſeg „ 0 their, confidence. Mad 

$2 . 5511 vow „ 

Greeks, yok Pp upon. as religious obſervers of an oath, 69, 
No. ſo great,engmies. of heretics, 159. Emperors 
hated by their ſubjects on account of religion, ib. Conti- 

nually embroiled religion by controverkes, 165, AS 

Greens, and Blues, factions which divided the empire, 152, 


,: Juſtinian declares againſt the Greens, SS 5 
Guards, no ſecurity to ſovereigns, Win cn rn at. <4 
n U * ee 05 vitawt: * N 16 U 


i al, to what he owed his CO ver the Ro 
Innumerable obſtacles ſurmounted by him, 28. Viadi- 
Stec om the blame commonly thrown on him for not 
©Jaying ſiege to Rome immediately after the battle of Can- 
* nz, and ſuffering his men to enervate themſelves at Capua, 

: ib. "The change of his fortune owing to his conqueſts, ib. 
” Reduced by Scipio to act on on the ae, Jo "is defeated by'the 
Ws rr ſeneral, 300. MH Es ANTS 

pineſ, 1 only n 45 le 
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Nn 'of life, 183. 
592 AN 


11 obalus is ben by the folers, 11 19. 
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e * 

Hernici, — 8. 

- #Hleruli, were a flying troop, 1499. \ 
| Ha tv, and Paala were conſuls hen taxes were cha i 
Rome, 118. 

e | Ronnn, why more buren of ffs ne the r 


les and Frieſland, were.forerl e inhabited nor 
habitable, 166. 

Mob; vindinetfea il out af dif Win Une him for 
rer 
n 

Honorius obliged to leave Reins: and flee to Ravenna, 145; | 


Honours, divine, ſome emperors 1 8 them to themſelves 


by formal edicts, 123. 


Horſes were procured by the Romans from Numidia, 18. Bred | 


in many places where formerly there were none, 163. 
Huns paſs the Cimmerian Boſphorts, 130. Serve the Romans 

in quality of auxiliaries, 149. Were admirable bowmen, and 
made the beſt cavalry, ib. 

2 
69. W 171 A rave 

Iconeclafts oppoſe the uſs * Accuſed of magic 
by the monks, ib. 

John und Alexis Comnemus drive back the Turks to the Eu- 
phrates, 177, 

Ignorance, grols, into which the Greek gy; phages 
the laity, 165. 

Ilhrium, kings of, greatly depreſſed by the Romans, 32. 

Illyrian ſoldiers unfit for the fatigues of war, 110. 

Images, the worſhip of, carried to a ridiculous exceſs under the 


Greek expres, 164. 6— . 
Azz 


: * * 
7 4 * 81 * 3 m 
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ih. The Iconoclaſts exclaim againſt the worſhip of them, 

165. Some 2 aboliſh it, the __ — 

ſtores it, 167. 

Imperial — more ela by the Greeks than the 
perſom of the emperor, 159. 

eee eee Roman armies was, in wh 6 the caveky, 
as ten to one, but — 110. Of the 
Romans, their chief ſtrength, ib. 

Inhabitants of Rome and Athens compared, 17. 

Irrvaſions of the northern barbarians on the empire, en and | 
145. » Cauſes of "theſe. invaſions, 121, C eg. Why no 
longer any ſuch invaſions, 122. _ 

Þ ſeph and Arſenus contend for the ſee of Conflantinople,. the 
heat and obſtinacy of their followers, partiſans, 177. 

Italy, character of its inhabitants in the infancy of Rome, 8. 
unpeopled by removing the ſeat of the empire to the Eaſt, 

126. Gold and ſilver become very ſcarce in it, 128, Yet 

"the | emperors ſtill exact the ſame tributes, ib. The Italian 

._. arniy appropriate to themſelves the third part of that coun- 

"uy, _— 

Nuria, the Romins fummon bin to furender at eite. 
tion, 47. 

Fublian, Didius, proclaimed emperor by the ſoldier whe ade 

Wards deſert him, 112. | 

Julian the emperor, a plain and modeſt man, 1 25. The ſervice 

. which this prince did the empire under Conſtantius, 129. 
His a army purſued by the Arabians, why, I _—_—— 

Teftice, 1 the power of adminiſtering it, conferred by Clondine on 
"his officers, 106. 

Fuftinien, u undertakes .to reconquer Africa and Italy 6 the 
barbarians, 147. Employs the Huns to good purpoſe, 149. 
Is unable to fit out more than fifty ſhips againſt the Van- 
dals, 150. His reign delineated, 151. His conqueſts 

5 7 ſerve to weaken, 1 the empire, ib. Marries a proſtitute 3 
r. the aſſumes over him, I 5 3 The repreſentation 


NE | Procopius 
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Procopius gives of it, ib. The imprudent defign he formed 
olf extipating all the heterodox, 154. Difference in opinion 
— Api ib. mann 
IE ann 
K. 
ons how elected, 2. 

Kings of Rome, their authority, 60, & /eg. Expelled, 3. What 

3 * 5 

9 | 
Lacedemon, ſtate of the affairs of that republic in Lycurgus's 
time, 16. After the c den of the Cartheginians by the 

Romans, 33. 

Lands of the conquered, confiſcated by the Romans for the be- 
| nefit of the people, g. This cuſtom ceaſes, 9. Equal diſ- 

- tribution of lands in the old republics, 16. By what means 
they reverted, in proceſs of time, into the hands of a'few, 
17. A diſtribution of the lands reſtores the republic of 

Sparta when fallen from its ancient power, 18. The ſame 

method raiſes Rome from its low ate, ib. 

Latin cruſaders. See Cruſaders. 

Latin towns, colonies of Alba, der founded, 8. 

Latins, a watlike people, ib. 5 

Law of nations among the Romans, 2 ; | 

Law have never greater force than when they ſeopnd the ruling 
paſſion of the nation for whom they are made, 21. OfRome 
could not prevent its ruin, why, 65. Better calculated to 
promote the grandeur than the eſtabliſhment and perpetuity 


of the republic, ib. Variations in them during the reign | | 


of Juſtinian, 1 54. R 
ceed, ib. 
Leagues, why ſeldom formed againſt the Romans, 41. f 
Legion, Roman, how it was armed, 10. Compared with the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, 35. The legions of Aſia always beat by 
thoſe of Europe, 114. Levied in the provinces, coolequences 
thereof, 
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thereof, 114. Withdrawn by Conſtantine from the banks of 

tte great e eee eee 
quences of this change, 129. 

Leo, his enterpriſe againſt the Vandals e 190. be- 

'  ceffor of Baſil, loſes by his own fault, nnn. and the 

| _ Iſland of Lemnos, 169. * 

* 1 appears in arms in the Forum at Rome, 82. — 
ber of the ſecond triumvirate, — Excluded the uiunmine 
* by Octavius, 88. ' 6 

Limits ſet by nature to ſome fates, 1 | 

5 the cenſor M. degrades thirty-four tribes all at once, 


ua raviſhed by Sextus Tarquin, conſequences deren 3. 
That outrage however, not ſo much the primary cauſe, as | 
the accidental occaſion of the expulſion of the kings, ib. 

Lucullus drives Mithridates out of Aſia, "= th 


Macedonia, and 1 ſituation of the country ; cha- 
rnacter of the nation, and its kings, 33. . 
Macedonians, ſect of, what was their doctrine, 159. 8 
Magiftracies, Roman ; in what manner, to whom, by whom, 
and for what time, they were conferred in the republic, 71. 
Mejeſty, application made by Tiberius of the law which de- 
clared it treaſon to commit any outrage againſt the majeſty 
ef che Roman people, 96. The crime of Leſe Majeſte 
+, was, under that emperor, _ imputed to thoſe whom they 
could accuſe: of nothing elſe, 100, Whether, however, 
+ the accuſations nod on this . n | 
they appear to us, ib. 
Hen oe is on 1 be u for ae th 
enemy without orders, 12. 
Manners of the Romans corrupted by Eakcurifal66, 
Marches of the Roman army ſudden and fpeedy, 14. LET 
Manvel Commenus, the emperor, neglects the n 10. 
Atarcus Aurelius, his elogium,- 112." 


Amano cf; - i 
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" Marcus, his repreſentations to the Romans on their. . 
Pompey their only reſource,, 72. 2 

Marius and Sylla, the motive of their wars, > 

Marius turns the courſe of the rivers in his expedition againk 
the Cimbri and Teutones, 13. Rival of Sylla, 71. 

Martius, Campus, 2. Ka 

Mafiniſſa protected by the Rowans, w kow the Carthaginians 

in awe, 30. And to reduce Philip and Antiochus, 44. 
Mauricius, the emperor, incredible avarice, 187. Himſelf and 

| + his children put to deathiby Phocas, 258. _ 1 

Maximus, the firſt emperor of Barbarian extraction, 120. k 

Metellus reſtores military diſciple, 12. | 

Michael Palzologus, plan of his government, 169. 8 

Militia, Roman, 61. A burden to the ſtate, ib. 

Military art, carried to perfection by the Romans, 9. Their 
continual application to it, 15. Whether —_— government 
be preferable to civil, 112. 

Military virtue retained by the Romans afier they had lo all 
other, 71. 

Mithridates, he auly bind wile meds Aa hardened againſt 
the Romans, 51. Situation of his dominions, his forces, and 
conduct, ib. Forms ſome. legions, ib. The diſſentions of 
the Romans give him advantages againſt them, ib. His 

Wars againſt the Romans intereſting by the great number of 


. revolutions with which they preſent us, 53. Several times 


defeated, ib. Betrayed by his ſon Macchares, 53. And by 
P harnaces his other ſon, ib. Dies like a king, ib. 
Mohammed, his religion and empire make a rapid progreſs, 
161. Son of quran __ in 4000 Turks 3 301. 
Mohammed II. — 4 the . of the Eaſt, ib. TY 
Monarchy of the kings of Rome, 60. How the three 
were there diſtributed, 60, e. Roman, — 


ariſtocracy, 54. 
Monarchie ſtate ſubject to fue a "Ds from the in- 


fringement of the fundamental laws, than à republic in 


— 


8 Diviſions in it more . | 
P 


ee the Tconorlafts of magic, 164. Why 
they ſo warmly maintained the worſhip of images, 165. 
Abuſe the people, and oppreſs the fecular clergy, 166. 

” Literineddfe "in every affair of ftate, ib. Conſequence of 
this abufe, 167. Are ſpoiled at Sethe ny the Fourt ſpoiled 

"by them, 168. ; 

Kenitholites, heretics, their doctrine, 189. 

Alia makes the ſtrength of our armies, the bega of the 
foldiers that of the Roman armies, 14. 

Aber ders and confiſcations, why leſs common _ us thay 
jj: a gy emperors, 103. 50 | 


SF 
2 Ky: a ir 3 2 


1 the 8 e of Juſtinlan 151. | 
Marions, weten of dan datibäs ef Europe, who are in 
__* themſelves weak, 24. 
Mes ilvibtes money o the troops even in time ef peace, 
n 
Nr va, the emperor, adoges Thejes;” R 
Keftorianiſes, the doctrine of that ſect, 139. 
Aaler of Rome oppoſe the plebeians encroaching on them as 
©" they had done on the patricians, 57. In what manner the 
e of the eee, ecke h Gu), 
ans... 
e- of th people. of the North, on the empire 
See Invaſions. 
Fee ancient, compared with th Barbarians who hid waſte 
the Roman empire, 144. | 
cavalry, formerly the mot cr nf 16. Corps, 
enter into the Roman ſervice, * | 
„ein 


e e k 0. 8 SY RAP 
0 the Romans religion eee of un aud, 5, and 6) 
265 The 


a 2 "4 
\ #8 1 


Py 


The Greeks quite otherwiſe, 67. Tha, Reagan hong 
leſs ſcrupulous on this head, ib. 

Oavius flatters Cicero, and, conſuls him, 85, The ſenate 
endeavour to pull him down, 86. And Antony purſues 
Brutus and Caſſius, ib. Defeats Sextus, Pompeius, 87. 
Excludes Lepidus from the triumvirate, ib. Though not a 
brave man, gains the affections of the ſoldiers, 88. Surnamed 


Auguſtus. See Auguſtus. 


| Odenatus, prince of Palo, drives the ebam out of Aka, 


123. 
Odboacer, gives the laſt blow to the emperor of the Welt, 146. 


_ Oppreſſion, total, of Rome, 77. 
Ops, temple of, dean had depo immenſe uw i i, 83 | 


Orofius, anſwers Symmachus's letter, 140, 
Oſroanians, excellent archers, 162. 


Otli, the emperor, holds the empire but a ſhort time, 106. 


P. 

Parthians, repulſe the Romans, why, 36. War agaiaſt them. 
projected by Cæſar, 82. Had no infantry, 111. Car- 
ried on by Trajan, ih. Difficulties attending this war, 
ib. & eg. Inſtrut Roman refugees, under Severus, in 
military diſcipline, and afterwards anke fe enen 
Rome, 217. 


Partition of the Roman e empire, 143. ten ns rin, a 


128, Rag TOS I Res 
Patriarche, of S their ICS power, 169. 
Often driven from their-ſee by the emperors, ib. xd 
Patricians, their prerogatives under. the kings of Rome, — 

raiſe the jealouſy of the plebe ians, 58. Humbled . 
: Tullius, 59. To what reduced by time, 35. 
Pay, at what time the Romans firſt granted it to. their 3 
What it was under the different governments of Rothe, 147. 
Peace, not to be bought with money, why, 133. eee 
of acting contrary to this maxim, ib. 


Penalties againſt ſoldiers that proved irds, renewed by the | 


Prgams, 


| emperors Julian and Valentinian, 13 
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neben origin of that Kingdow,/350 
Perfians, conquer Syria from the Romans, 122. Take Vale- 
ran priſoner,” lb. Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, drives them 
uur rag. Advantageous fituation of their country, 
156. Had no wars but with the Romans, 157. As good 
” negociators as nen Ihe ren a — The 
Komans, 4b; Halen, 7 BUG 
Pertinax, the emperor, e Conga 112. 
eee Ae des- 
ment, 54. Retire to Mons Sacer, 55. Obtain tribunes, ib. 
„Become too füunerbus, colonies are draughted out, 95. 
Under Auguſtus loſe the power of making laws, 98. Under 
Tiberius that of chuſing magiſtrates, ib. Character of the 
plebe ians under the emperors, 106. Baſtardiſement of the | 
Roman people under the emperors, ib. 
Phalanx, Macedonian, compared with the Roman legion; 35. 
Pharſalia, battle of, 76. ) 
Philip of Macedon ſends . ſuecours to the 
Curthaginians, 33. His behaviour to his allies, ib. The 
-- ſucceſs of the Romans againſt him" led them to general 
conqqueſt, 34. ane 1 dr 
- agamft Antiochus, 37. . 
Phallipicus, . 163. c 
-Photas, the emperor, is ſubſtituted in the place — 
158. Fut to death by Heraclius from Africa, 161. | 
Plautian,” favourite of the emperor Severus, r 
ne admitted to the magiltracies, 58. Their ad re- 
pet for the patricians, ib. How they made themſelves 
"maſters Gf the ſuffrages, 64. At what time they obtained 
the privilege of judging the pa tricians, ib. Diſtinction 
between theſe two orders aboliſhed by time, J Had no 
averſion to the worſt of emperors, 1-3. 
— reſtrained at Conſtantinople weakened the ſtate, 152. | 
Pompey, commended by Salluft for his ſtrength and activity, 
"IK. Hy RET qe cor 54. 1 methods he 


gained 
Oy | 
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gained the affections of the people, 71. His ſurpriaing 

ſucceſs therein, 72a. Twice abſtains from deſtroying the 
liberty of Rome when it is in his power, 73. Parallel of 

Pompey with Cæſar, 33. Corrupts the pgople with money, 
ib. Aſpires to the dictatorſhip, ib. Joins Cæſar and 
Craſſus, ib. The cauſe of his ruin, 74 His foible, to 
want to be applauded in every thing, ib. bong N_s 
- falia, retires to Africa, 56. —* 

—— nne ane en 22 

Porphyrogenitus, meaning of that name, 188. 

e Raman flier uni with cd bac. 
| -poſt, 137. Neb | 

Poſts, their uſefulneſs, N — 

Power, how diſtributed in the W e mY ana 
tradition concerning it, 111; Eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, dif- 
tinction between them, 168. Has its limitations, 172. 
This diſtinction known to the old Romans, 13. 

Predidtions, . EY es hen 
- Grecian empire, 159. N 

Printing, has diffuſed light every whine 7. u fl 

n the cit which bis des Hiſtory of hun 
«reign deſerves, 153. 

. dominion abdichrideteraphch 

many Roman refugees, 51. Invented by Sylla, 70. Prac- 
bonds ae ng ts "+ anne 

er 

3 carried o Rowe, wha it 

they produced there, 1277. 

Punic war, the firſt, 20. The ſecond, '26./ ae ty 
a peace, concluded on 1 r 


a; ginians, 31. $5 £9 {4 
0 the Romans ke Iſls from im in he at of mars 


„ xtra F e 


Ms x | 
 Rapine, e anti phe the 4 Romans had to enrich 
themſelves, oy | 
Regillas 


% 
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Regillur, Jakes of, victory obtained by the Romans over the La- 
tins near that lake 3 the fruits which they guherad from 
it, 8. 

—_ * the Cantaginizs in the it Punic 


Aer. itte, wha deli is efablitmen in th 
-: Roman empire, 114. ern #5 at bolus 

Relicks, worſhip of, eee ene 

— 164. nie mobs, 

- Republic, da admin va. 

Roman, quite overturned, 77. Conſternation of the firſt men 

in the republic, 79. es ogg. nun 

-- yyrant, R. Wen 

Rub: of ap, how fr they du. 2. de. | 

af their government, 62. : 13600 

Road, „ 6. „ib ein! 

- Romans, their union with the Sabines, e 
foreign cuſtoms which appear preferable to their -own, 2. 
Improve in the art of war, 9. New enemies combine 

e erm them, ib. Religious obſervers of an oath, 6 and 67. 
Their ſkill in the art of war, how acquired, 5. - The old 
Romans looked r 

| prom ens ? 

8 Acne e end . Algiens, bike 
Roman ſoldiers, men of prodigious ſtrength, 11. How they 
_ were trained, ib. Why let blood for having committed cer- 

tain faults, 13. Not ſo ſickly as ours, but healthy and vigo- 
rous, ib. Defended themſelves by their arms againſt the arms 

n 14. Their continual application to the 

_ - ſeience of war, ib. er gray 
e ume u Pd er. n, 

Romans, parallel of. che old Rasa vid che Geb, 19. 
Did not employ foreign troops, 22. Motives of their 

54 . , wars againſt the, Carthaginians, 38. Their genius with 

3 to commerce, 33. Their behaviour to their 

"enemies, 
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enemies and. allies, .go. Werk never ſincere in any treaty 
of peace, 41. Eſtabliſhed it as a law, that no Aſiatie king 
- ſhould enter Europe, 44. Their political maxiins invari- 
* ably obſerved at all times, ib. One of the principal was, 
to ſow diſſention between powers in Alliance, ib. Autho- 
rity which they exerciſed . even over kings, ib. Never car- 
ried on a diſtant” war without being aſſiſted by an ally, 
neighbour to the enemy, 46. Interpreted treaties with 
fſubtilty, to turn them to their on advantage; ib. Did 
not think themſelves bound by treaties which neceſſity had 
forced their generals to ſign, 47. Inſerted impracticable 
conditions in their treaties with the vanquiſhed, that they 
might have a pretence to begin the war again, ib. Set 
themſelves up as judges, even over kings, ib. Stripped 
the vanquiſhed of cheir all, 48. The methods they made 
uſe of to bring all the gold and filver of the univerſe to 
Rome, ib. The awe they impreſſed on the whole: earth, 
409. Did not immediately appropriate to themſelyes the 
countries which they reduced, ib. How they ſecure their 
. liberties, - 63. Become leſs faithful to their oaths, 67. 
Love of their country a ſort of religious ſentiment with 
them, 68. Preſerve their valour even in the midſt of 
_ luxury and voluptuouſneſa, ib. Look upon arts and com- 
merce as occupations of ſlaves, 69. Moſt of them of 
ſervile extraction, 94. Lament the death of Germanicus, 
All their power ended in the ir becoming the ſlaves of a bar- 
barous maſter, 105. Had the Euphrates for their boun- 
daries eſtabliſhed by Adrian, 111. Received ſtrange gods 
into their city, 115. | Impoveriſhed, by the Barbarians who 
| ſurrounded them, 135. Become the maſters of the world 
by their political maxims, fink to ruin by departing from 
them, 136. Grow weary of their arms, _ —_ 
them, ib. | 
8 n u Barbarians, cem the pi 
? Vor. IV. 8 3 b ers W of 
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0 independene of he _— 137. | Overwhelmed with 
tributes, 138. 
Rome, ——— wh tha cate of Crim Tar- 
ary,” 1. III built at firſt, without order, and without 
ſymmetry, ib. Zagaged in almoſt perpetual war with 
its neighbours, 2. Proſperity, hat occaſioned by, 2, 4. 
In the beginning makes but flow advances to greatneſs, 7. 
Taken by the Gauls, loſes nothing of its ſtrength, _ 10. 
The city of Rome alone; furniſhes ten legions againſt the 
Latins, 18. State of, at the time of the firſt Punic war, 
20. Parallel of this republic with that of Carthage, ib. 
B, ate of her forces-at the time of the ſecond Punic war, 22- 
4 | Fler | ſurprizing firmneſs, notwithſtanding the checks the 
ſuſſered in this war, 27. Was like the head, which gave 
da to all the ſtates or nations of the univerſe, 50. Per- 
- | mitted the conquered nations to govern themſelves by their 
own laws, 51. Acquires: no new ftrength by Pompey's 
+ conqueſts, 5 3. Its inteſtine divifions,' 54, & eq. Excel- 
leney of iis government, in that it furniſhed the means of 
eorrecting its buſes, 60. Degenerates into anarchy, for 
what reaſon, 61. Its | greatneſs the cauſe of its ruin, 62. 
66. The methods taken to people it with inhabitants, 94. 
No longer miſtreſs of the world, but received laws, 115. 
[Received all the riches of Alexandria, 4279. Weakened by 
2 — 129. Abandoned by its ſovereigns, becomes 
- independent, 146. Cauſes of its deſtruction, 147. 
Romulus and bis ſacceſſors always at war with their neighbours, 
7 He adopts the uſe of the Sabine ſhield, ib. 22 


99" ery eager game; „ ALL 
* 4 ere 
. 8 with the. Remnng ut an. peo 
ple, ib. 
_  -Salvian, refutes the letter of Symmechus, 140. LES 


emen, the moſt warlike people of all Italy, 9. Allies of 
Pyrrhus, 
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*- Pyrchus, 19. Auxiliaries of the Romans againſt the Car- 
b WKL INE 22. e 
- yoke, ib. 
| Schiſm between the Tanks and 4 Greek 1 $96... 
School,” military; of the Romans, 12. 
Scipio Amilianus, A n 
Nuuantia, 12. 
Scipio deprives the Cehaginiass of their Numidian houſe 24. 
Scythia, han of centre thee Peinbabinnrs Jeet 
the Roman empire, 163 | | 
Seleucus, - founder of the Syrian empire, 35. | 
Senate, Roman, had the direction of affairs, 21. 8 
maxim, not to treat with an enemy till they had quitted the 
- , Roman: territory, 27. Its firmneſs after the defeat at 
Cannæ, and ſingular behaviour towards Terentius Varro, 
27. Its profound policy, 39. Its behaviour witk the peo- 
ple, 56. Its abjection, 78. After the death of Cæſar, 
conſirms all the acts he had made, 83. Grants imdemnity 
to his murderers, ib. Its mean ſervitude under Tiberius, 
_.cauſes thereof, 93. The uſe Tiberius made of the france, 
107. Unable to recover its influence, ib. FS." 
Feverns, the emperor, defeats Niger and Albinus, — = 
 . titors for the empire, 112. Governed by Plautian his fa- 
vourite, 113. Unable to take the city of Atra in Arabia, 
.. why, 114. Amaſſes immenſe wealth, by what means, 115. 
Suffers military diſcipline to grow remiſs, 119. 
Shields of the Romans were copied from the. Lacedama- 
-... nians,..2 | 
A were progpeed by the Merz from Rhodes, ax . 
Shipping of the Carthaginiam excels that of the Romang, both 
very 25. Improyed by the. invention ol the 
ſea-compaſs, ib 
6. 92. | 
Slingers, Balearian, formerly in higheſt repute, 15. - +4 
Soldiers, why fatigue kills ours, 1. The — 5 
can * at preſent, what it could furniſh formerly, 16. 
B b 2 The 
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The number of them in proportion to the people in ancient 

_ - ccommonwealths, ib. A burden to Rome, 118. 

. Tpaniards, —— inn bitaretwhendey 
. conquered Mexico, 30. 

Sp of th Ronan cnt of com und ele, How di- 
- vided," 5. BTR) 

Ane ſuicide aa ts Yeats Slot vy 1 ng At 
_ what time ie prevailed olt among them, 211. 

Cue! were ſerviceable infantry,” 149. 

Suffrager, at Rome, e pen d Ge: 58. 

Suicide, why an heroic action among the Romans, 86. 

Survey of the inhabitants of Rome compared with the furvey 

© made by Demetrius of thoſe of Athens, 17. Inference 

* r 

thoſe farveys, ib. 

Sibling; a Roman cuftom, 12. . 

| Hila-employs his ſoldiers in laborious work, 13. de 

© Mithridates, 51m. Gives an irreparable blow to Roman li- 
berty, 70. Corrupted the army in Afia, ib. The firſt 
that entered Rome in arms, ib. Was the inventor of pro- 
 feriptions, ib. 'Voluntarily abdicates the dictatorſhip, 71. 
. Vindicates bis conduct, 
185. ' 

eee 8. 

Symmachits, n 
victory, 140. en 

ee eee, . The kings of 
Syria aſpire to the conqueſt of Egypt, ib. Manners and 
. diſpolition of the people, _— ee 
"> court, W. & 3-550" 34 Pn 3 

*. mene, "15 
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Lucretia, conſequences thereof, 3. — ſuite 
than is generally imagined, 4. 
Tartars, a nation of the, ſtop the pore bf hs Tana: 162, 
Taxes, Rome eaſed of them, 117. Re-eſtabliſhed, 118. Never 
moro neceſſary than when a ſtate is weakened, "_ * 
by the emperors to an intolerable exceſs, 128. 8 
be the empreſs, . 
by the Iconoclaſti, 167 . 
Theodefuus the younger, emperor, with what infolenc An 
ſpeaks of him, 141. > pct 
Theſſalians, ſubjeRed by the Macedonians TILES 5 
Thrafimenus, the battle of, the Romans loſe it, x6. Wong 
Tiberius, the emperor, extends the ſovereign power,' 96. Suſ- 
picious and diftruſtful, ib. In his reign the ſenate ſink into a 
ſtate of abject ion that cannot be expreſſed, 97. Deprives the 
people of the power of electing magiſtrates, and afſumes it 
himſelf, 98. Whether the abject ſtate of the ſenate can be 
impyted to him, 99. Politics inconſiſtent, 99 * 
Ticinus, battle of, fatal to the Romans, 8. 
* Titus, the emperor, the darling of the Roman people, 105. 
Titus Livius, cenſured for what he makes . ay, 20. 


Trajan, the emperor, the moſt accompliſhed prince in biſtory, 


un * 


ib | 
Teas, Akad xn eee be eee 37. 
Trebia, battle of, the Romans loſe it, 26. NI 
Treaſures, Ld le ee * 116. 
nnn: e 
127. t 1 
Tribes. des of the people by dike, 59. 9 
Tribunes, their creation, 55. Abtidged of ther power by Sil 
70. Held facred, gg. Emperors inveſted with the power | 
of the txibunes, Ib. 
Trinity, ups eee pan 5 
heads that they ought to have three emperors, 163. 4 
__ origin; in what manner 
: 82 ; Bb 3 — 


1 


. 
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_ Roman grandeur, 2, For what they. were. granted, 6. Uſe 
of triumphs aboliſhed under a for what reaſon, 93. 


| Triumwirate, firſt, -32. Second, 85. 


Tullius, Servius, compared to Henry: VII, of England, 4. 
Cements the union between the towns of Latium at Rome, 
8. Divides the Roman people into centuries, 59- Alters 
the conſtitution of Rome, 6. 

Turk, their empire, at preſent almoſt as oy as the Grecian 

Was, 176. In what manner they , conquered Perſia, ib. 
Driven back to the Euphrates by the Greek emperors, 177. 
In what manner they made war on the Greeks, and their 
motives for it, 180. e the empire of the 
Fat, 181. A 


| Trane be: merit, 104. | Their fate u Rowe, 119. 


Tyranny, the eee 
"Wins 96 | 1 | 


. 


Valens, the emperor, opens the Danube, conſequences of that 
event, 130. Receives the Goths into the empire, 131. 
The victim of his imprudent caſineſs, ib, 

Y olentinian forties the banks of the Rhine, 130, . 
make war on him, 133. 

Valerian, the emperor, taken by the aal 122, F 

Vandals become incapable of fatigue, 148. Why defeated by 
Beliſarius, 149. Formidable at n ib. 


4 
£ 


Varro, Terentius, ae fight, + * 


Veii beſieged, 9. 15 10 
Velites, e Is, 


Veſpaſian, the emperor, labours to re-eſtabliſh the empire, hens | 
| Veſſets or ſhips, Rhodian, formerly the beſt ſailors, 15. In 


former times only coaſted along, 25. Since 1 invention of 
che "compaſs, ſtand out to ſea, ib. 


Vitelliug holds the empire but a little time, 166% | | 52 . ard 
* Unian of « body politic, wherein it conſiſts, El,, ö 
en the — gill Laas of fu, , 
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2 wt 4 


enen 2, 6. Agreeable tothe 


OR on account of the gain they made by them, 5. With 
what vigour they were carried on by the conſuls, 6. Almoſt 
uninterrupted under the conſuls, ib. Effects of this continuity, 
ib. Seldom deciſive in the infancy of Rome, why, 7. Firſt 
Punic, 20. Second, 26. Ended by a peace concluded. on 
conditions very hard for the Carthaginians, 33. 
War and huſbandry, the ogly two profeſſions of Roman citizens, 


69. Of Marius and Sylla, ib. What was their principal 


motive, ib, 
Weft, empire of the, why they firſt overturned, 132. Not 
aſſiſted by that of the Eaſt, ib. Over-run by the Viſigoths, 


jb. A ſtroke of good policy in thoſe who had the govern- 


ment of it, 145. Its fall, 146. 
Wives, why a plurality of wires la un bee in ſei 
the Eaſt, 15% 7.0 
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Ze, the emperor, n. 145. 
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A. Ibeſalon, a Jew, his eee "<a 
Arab, French, 296. The people hteak as decrees, 331. 
Dictionary of, ib. Character of the members of it, 322. 
Aachen, their maniiers;' 2; 2. A letter from one, '253. 

Adam, diſobedience of, 328. If the firſt of nankind, 394. 
Advocates, Judges ought to guard againſt their arts, 325. 
Africa, interior parts have alwa been unknown, 392, 
I W e 8 "than 3 5 oY Lare 
and Romans, 392. 403. Hath 1 
eppfreffed by deſpoti 8255 Je. 403. ＋ 014 * 
Aged, remarks on the . 303. | 
Agriculture, if only allowed in a ſtate, it would ſoon be depo- 
pulated, 383. 
Alchymiſts, their folly humorouſſy deſcribed, 275. Their 
. quacking, 307. 
Nn compared with Genghis-kan, 344. 
Alliance, with a prince, when to be renounced, 364. 
Ambaſſador from Perſia, to Lewis XIV. 358. 
Ambaſſadors, an unſuitable demeanor towards them, not & full 
. ground for a war, 363. 
Ambroſe, St. his heroic zeal Lad | into fanaticiſm, 306. 
America, gold mines of, the cauſe of its depopulation, 380. Con- 
Ar the fiftieth part of i its former inhabitants, 391. Not 
} rendered 
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rendered populous by the number of people continually feat 
there, 403, 407. Why, 494- | 

Anatomy, books of, cenſured, 435. 

Ancients, quarrel about them, among the modern ee. 

8 their folly, 212. * 

Apheridon and Aſtarte, their hiſtory, 316. £ 

Armenians, feed upon fiſh only, 278. Tranſported to che pro- 
vince of Guilan, and almoſt all periſhed, 40 

Arragon, ſtate of, expedient to ſettle a. diſpute about what 
I ngne they enlddletetg ih with the ſtate of Catalonia, 
381. 

Arret, to boo leave 10 the French to pronounce te ler Q 
according to their fancy, 387. 

Aris, whether uſeful or hurtful to ſociety, 329. Tocompatible 
with effeminacy and idleneſs, 382. Dependent upon one 
another, 383. 

Aſcetict, books of the, leſs uſeful than thoſe of morality, 434. 
Ala, leſs populous than formerly, 391. As well as America, 
hath always groaned beneath deſpotiſm, 427% 1501 
Afea Minor, 2 — mb its er 

391. 

Alrolp, though deſpite . Lovers che un, od 
Perſia, 435. | 

Aſtronomer, account of one, 43t. 8 

Authors, moſt of them only acquaint n 
fools, 314. Moſt of them rr 
ſize of thetr works, 30 5 
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A. either cultivated the arta, or obliged thoſe they 
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Baſhaws, their tyranny: and avarice, 2) 3 
Battle, om feos Deke Sterne dt} e 


Batuecas, Las, its proper country unknown, 340. 


Bead: ſerviceable, 255. EF) 
ak, gen, arch dete os wack 1 le thingy 
387. 


Biffops, hae oppoſe employment, 354 Their mandates, 
1. Infallible judges, 374. 

Fn their iivention hath deftroyed the bestes of almolt all 

the people of Europe, 379. 

aa, cha tract fly wum uv. 

Original, the reſpect due to them, ib. * 

Bourbon, ie of, "great healthfulneG'of it; 69. 

 Brachmans, believe a tranſmigration of the ſoul, my The | 


bn Peet en; ee OT 
oa | s 
Cabaliſis, 300 


Capuchins, 8 e 
. eſtabliſhments in ſtrange countries, 286. 


Carthage, the ly, republic in Africa, 438, The ſucceſſion 
of the prinows face Dido, unknown, ib. 


 Carthuſtans, their rigorous ſilence, 344 LEN X”Y 
Caſuiſti, their vain ſubtilties, 300. eee 
their innocence, 4333. 

1 unclean among the Mahometans, as.” 

| Catalonia, the ſtate of, ear. 
| BEI ROY e eee 
- nd waned vow ade od ou] 
3 —— 


; o IL. I& wo n PLA 

| . 401, Tho 
lanRity of it — 
. -Puniſhed at Rowe, ib, 


Ceremonies, 


a religious not good in themſelves, hn 

Chambers of juſtice, 369. 

Charms, if of any virtue, 458. Their uſe among the Jews td 
Mahometans, ib. 

' Charity, one of the principal ewes i all religions 7. 

| Charles XII. his death, 417. | 

' Chemiſtry, its ravages, 380. TOS 

Children, born in wedlock counted the hubuad's, 352. Ne 

China, why ſo populous, 405. 9 

Chriſtians, cultivate the land « of the Turks, PEP Tn 
them, 237. Moſt of them deſirous to gain paradiſe by the 
| eaſieſt means, 300. Begin to lay aſide their tolerating ſpirit; 
305. Do not ſeem fo firmly perſuaded of their religion 


as the Mahometans, 336: ang e Nee | 


myſtery, 400. | 
Chriflanity, compared "with Makomeriſin 5 3 


of the Jewiſh religion, 304, Not Ren CR 


tion, 399. 

Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, ie her crown, dar 

Church, hiſtory of the, its effect on thoſe who read it, 90 
People of the, deſpiſe lawyers and foldiers, 273. 

Circaſſia, kingdom of, almoſt a deſert, 391. 

Cireaſſians, the care the eunuehs take in buying wen for thei 
maſters, 340. 


| Cities, great, deſired by travellers, 243. Since when the ga | 


of-thein no longer entruſted to the citizens, 379- 
Coffee-houſe, company there, claratetined, 264. e 
Cullaction, of bons mots, their uſe, 93. g * 
Culladors, of taxes, 369. 1 1 
Colonies, unfavourable to population, 263. Tung Gen 

Romans ſent into Sardinia, died there, 40 Conſtanti - 


R. gets orig noo gc if ee for them, 


395. 
Comedies, deſcribed, 2½ꝑ 0090 08 
Commerce, S 6 
Commerce, Aouriſhes in proportion to the number of people, 402. 
2 f Commentators, 
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| Commentators, haye a diſpenſation from common ſenſe, 434. 
Compilers, the moſt deſpicable of writers, 314. N to 
compoſitors in printing-houſes, ib. 
Compaſs, the invention of it, . 80 
„ than phyſicians, $00. habe 
have a difficult taſk to manage, 384. 
Congueſt, gm g2right of idfelf, 348. 
Conflentineple, cxuſes of its depopulation, 396. Not ar 
©edlonies, 407. 
enn 372. 
Conſtitution, * Unigenitus, 2 464-0024 e 43. Conr 
verſation about the ſame, 373. | 
Core, rn Fate 1* 
Court, ſincerity not ſafe there, 297. Of juſtice, 331. 
Courtiers, their *covetouſneſs, 336; Their penſions burthen> 
00 to the people; an humorous. ordinange about them, 
jg er l TT 
. ” Do: N 1210 0e 


Giada in Prance, harng phe of th law of the qr 
372. 

 Deciders, impertinent, in converſation, 11 

Deluge, Whether that of Noah was the only one, 394. 

Depopulation, of the world, the cauſes, of it, 297. I. A 
/ perpetual conflict among the pringiples, of the world, 303. 

{I Mahometiſn, 395. 1: Polygamy, ib. 2, The 

„rest number of eunuchs, 306. 3, The great number of 

.; female } flaves attending in © ſeraglias, ib. III. The 


- Chriſtian, religian,... 399, 1 Probibition, ef . divorces, 
£ 2. Celibacy of the priefts, and other religious, 
| . The mines in America, 403. V. 92 
7 = 3 1. The belief that this. life 
+ 706 45 "por ain birt: The aw of primogeni 
ret N ture, 
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ture, ib. VI. The manner of life of the ſavages, 406. 1, 

Their averſion to huſbandry. ib. 2. The neglect of com- 
merce between the different hords, ib. 3. The voluntary | 
abortions of their women, ib. VII; Colonies, 407. Vl, 8 
The ſevetity of government, 40. 

Deſpair, equals weakneſs to ftrength, 368. 

Deſpotiſm, extinguiſhes honour, 357. Reduces vrfnces tothe 
condition of their ſubjects, 376. Its inconveniences, ib, 
Diſpoſes malecontents to attempt the life of their ſovereign, 
378. Is horrible and abſurd to{the laſt degree, 486. De- 
baſes mankind, 487. mne 
to arrive at it, 488. | 

Dictionary, of the Academy, „ 

Diſgrace, is Runge intranet tele? thiikiet of 
the prince, but in Aſia followed by that of life, 37s. 

Directors, ſpiritual ; their character, 382, 

Diviners, their art, 30 

Diworces, favourable to propagation, 395. The probibition 

of them deſtroys the end of marriage, 399. | 

Don NQuixotte, the only good Spaniſh books, 340. 1 

-Dreſs, an uncommon one, attracts the public attention, 256. 

Duel, the ſuppreſſion of them praiſed; why, 303- What 
their principles, 358. ood hy ee eee 

| forbid by thoſe of the ſtate, iin. 

Duties on wine, make it dear at Paris, 259. 
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Earth, pup. of & grown m weuy of apphing loſes ws 
man, 394. 

_Ecclefpaftics, r 306. 

The difficult part they have to act, ib. Their attempt 

10 to make proſelytes often dangerous to them. R 

„ agony, ad it, 490. What ought: to be aimed 
at therein, ib. Circumſtances prejudicial thereto in France, 
* Worſe at court than elſewhere, and why, / SBI 
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Beypt,- not populons,” 393. Ine es there fubjett ro their 

Wives, in honour of Ifis, 268. 

| Emperor's beben. form one of the moſt coral king 

_ ."doms in Europe, 374. 

England, do if WO en FW 374- 
r aeg eee 

BY 25 

Engliſh, eee e. bed. 
Epic poems, l Mn: 

 Dpigrams, the moſt dangerous kind of poetry, 430. 

Epitaph, an extraordinary one, 353 * * 

Eftates, what kind moſt convenient, 263. tis ges 

 Eunuchs, their buſineſs in a ſeraglio, Re. Want 0 man- 

bood their leaſt imperfeQtion, 215. Loſe the gratification 
but not the foundation of the paſſions, 219. 1. Their 
miſery doubled by ſeeing the happineſs of man, ib. 
2. Their conditions in old age, 220. How looked upon 

in the caſt, 241. The place they hold between both 

. ſexes, ib. Their very wills the property of their maſter, 
ib. Their character, 262. Their marriages, 293, 294. 
- "6 Can aaly: killers innocence... 341. 5. Have leſs autho- 

| rn other huſbands, 320. Their 
great number in Aſia, one cauſe of its depopulation, 396. 

White, puniſhed with death, for being found alone with 

| one of the women. in the ſeraglio, 239. 

- Funuch, the chief white, the dangers be will incur if tiegli- | 

„gent, 241. 

Eunuchs, the chief of the black, his hiſtory, 311. Would 

©” have made a black ſlave an eunuch, 271. The diſorders 
occaſioned in the ſeraglio by his death, 475. f 

F, the principal ſtates in it, 374. Moſt of the monar- 
ches, 376. The prineipal ſecurity of its monarchs ariſes 
from their being public, 377. Malecontents there _—_ 

es but flight commotions, id. 
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Europeans, carry on all the trade of the Turks, 238. Are as 
e eee ee een 
n | 


| -— | 
Farmers, general, character of one of them, 282. 
Faſhion, the caprices of it, 370. 
Fathers, reſpect to them, promotes propagation, 46. 
Favour, the great divinity of the French, 354. ; 
Finances, reduced to a ſyſtem in Europe, 440. 
Financiers, their character and riches, 369. 
bie, Nichols redes have found the Bla 
ſtone, 276. 0 
Fop, his character, 288. 
inde of emis, lag ll of them. e of th 
ata, 37%. 
N their e * lords, 369. 
Frre- knowledge, ſeems incompatible with divine juſtice, 327- 
Fermalities, in law, as hurtful as in phyſic, 372. 
Free-will, irreconcileable with fore-knowledge, 328. 
France, the king of, a great magician, 245. The people of, 
divided into three different profeſſions, reciprocally deſpif- 
ing each other, 274. Hath found the hurt of haraſſing 
the Huguenots, 305. Frequent revolutions in the for- 
tunes of the ſubjecta, 369. One of the moſt powerful ſtates 
in Europe, 374. Kings of, how long fince they took 
„ guards, 376. The fight of the kings of, entitles a criminal 
to his pardon, ib. The number of its preſent inhabitants, 
not equal to thoſe in the times of the ancient Gauls, 394. 
Its war with Spain, during the regency, 437. Revolutions | 
of the authority of their kings, ib. 
French, their quick motion in walking, oppoſed 10 the graze | 
| pace of the Orientals, 244. Their vanity a_ ſource of 
. riches. to kings, 245. Not unworthy of the eſteem of 
| Arangers, 281. Why they ſeldom talk of their wives, 
296. Why few jealous huſbands among them, 297- Their 
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| - Inconſtancy in love, 298. Playing the fool natural to 
. them: every thing ſerious appearing ridiculous to them, 
310. Fond of being thought wits, 283. Would appear 
Af as madmen to a Spaniard, 341. Their civil laws, 351. 
Seem only made for ſociety, 352. Favour their great di- 
\ vinity, 354. Their inconſtancy in faſhions ridiculed, 371. 
Change their manners with the age and character of their 
kings, ib. Fonder of regulating the affairs of the world, 
| than attending to their own, ib. Having renounced their 
\ own to adopt foreign laws, 372. Not ſo effeminate as 
they appear, 382. The efficacy they attribute to ridicul- 
ing thoſe who have diſpleaſed them, 389. Have adopted 
che Roman laws for the uſeful ones of their-own,-423. 
The ſyſtem of Mr. Law, hath turned to vices the virtues 
that were natural to them, 441. Women do» not pique 
/ themſelves on their, e r en 370. 

N r Ss | 
Funeral pomp, uſeleſs, IS n A bse -eer” 
e wn nes, 551. unn Los ANEMIA 
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| Gaming much praRiſed in Europe, 298. Prohibited 51 Ma- 
" homet, 299. Feed by wojmen in n moſtly When 
asl. 208. 
| Camefters, reſpecded as 5 . Female, bel cha- 
racters, 299. © 
Ta, ancient, more populous than France | is now, A= N 
Sia peopled from Italy, 47. 
—_— Genealogi 4, 430. | 
E IN eee a7 al 
Genghis-kan, a greater conquerot than Alexander, 344. 
SGtbnetriclan, entertaining account of one, 418. 
epmetricidns, force men to aſſent to their ar 22 9 
Germany, the little princes of 8 made AE heb 374- 
, "= r n W Ib. as 
N et e aaa Þ 588 © Ghbry, 
Chaotic ani - | ; 
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to it than thoſe of ch ſouth, 35 „ e 10 * 
Claharier, walten afp have aiſpenaion from common font 4 
n dür 1 thenvbeann bas v4 bar 
God, the ſureſt ways to pleaſe him, 27 7: — | 
bis promiſes; not change the eſſenoe of things, 326. How 
can he ſee future events, 325, Oppoſite attributes aſeribed 


to him, ib. Cannot commit injuſtice, 346. Falſe ideas 
dee er arne 37 italy Kieceſſion"oF time in 


him, 394. es 
Ga wh wendete br Kink uh {72919 Anita - - 
Geld, — 5 Dog. net te be 

too common, ib. 12 n watt 


Good company, what it | 8! 12 e LL vu , 
Corte, Baron, 1 to Fa U eig 34. -en 
Government, which the oſt perfect, 30. K Lure. | 

able to the ropagation_ "of mankind” 410. Engl, 'bas ba 
*"" Kothing t6 fupport it biit's deluftte Sütfde, 46) W 
Na have a diſpenſation from common ſeiile, 4H. 
Great perſons, are ſecured of retþett; add have "only to render 
themſelves beloved, 333. Whaf lows their all, 4% The 
difference between thoſe of 'Fraiice and Perſia,” 35. 
ſatirial ac e, N OR 
Ute, e m inhabi- 
"ants, 301. Governed at brit by Kings, 427. "How re- 
publics gs: eſtabliſhed there, ib. N * 2 

Gee d ha Du bits bikes Tse gags 'j- 

Guelngs, EE 7 
Command brothers and fiſters to marry together, 316. 
Worſhip the fn, (320 What 4bey- worſhip, ib. Speak 

the ancient Perſie language, 318. Do not ſhut up their 1 
wives, 319. Zoroaſter their legiſlator, 321. Their mür- f 48 
riage ceremonici; 322. Perſecuted in Perſia, vun } 
multitudes into the Indies, 3 denn QI bx * 
a © king on the Toalt of, thought his name was known 4 
Vol. 1 * Ce | ſrom | 1 
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Gun' powder," no pee imprograble ka the hace of it, 
379. Wars ſhortened by it, and rendered leſs en 
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dependency of men upon the — ata hi $5.1) 
Jealous men, deſpiſed by che French, 299. . 
Fews, collect the tribute in Turky, eee = 
© ſhaws, 297. Ave to ride à high trot to hell on the backs 
of the Purks, 262: Lock upon rabbits as unclean, 278. 
Are in all monied countries, 304. Obſtinately tenaeious of 
- their religion, ib. Enjoy a greater calm in Europe than ever 
before, 305.” Look upon Chriſtians and Turks as heretical 
Jews, ib. Their books oppoſe the dofrine)of abſolute 
fore-knowledge, 328. Why they multiply, though often 
 exterminated, 327. Not recovered. from their 
under Adrian, 329. Believe in the virtue of taliſmans, &c. 
4 © 458. Their religion the mother of Chriltianity and Maho- 
© metilin, 304. | hey” 
Tenorant perſons would have learned u men buried i in oblivion 
| with them, 4 70 | 
mans, are the Org of moſques, 2 243. a 
Impurity, "how contracted, 234. 2 e e ene 
Induſtry, the revenues ariſing from i it 383. 
Inguiſſitian, the manner of its proceeding, 255. es "EM 
of the Spaniards for this wings, 340. Cr thoſe 
it deſtroys, ib. * \ 
Intereſt, the: a A LIFE WTR . r 
Interpreters of ſeriptures have only cena in at 4³³. 
invalid, haſpital of, 4 /ùũ . 
Journals, pleaſe ien people; 386... Ought 40 Leak: of 
ancient as well as modern 3 dap Bo 
hy, en ese to ene ns od, 
Irimerta, kingdom of, ed dete, 393. N 
Italian, =. 244 2 of its deppulai 


396. 
-traly; women of, enjoy * thoſe of the-caſt, 


443. The. princes of, martyrs. of ſovereignty, 374, The 
© countries of it much expoſed, ib. Nothing now but the 
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———— — — 
but its-vain policy, 4a. 
Judges, "their buſineſs. and fatigues, er od to grand 
againſt che arts of the advocates, 32. 
Julian, defined, 346. The fame in all beings, ib. d 
and paſſion ſome times conceal it from men, ib. Ought to be 
| beloved independent of all other conſiderations, ib. That 
- -which':governs nations compared with that which governs 
bs ee — 
- tedge; 326. AARP watt 01 


aer wing 4s me; "Sworn", 


vo Frags 7 . 
Kings, their liberaliy TY to their ſubjedts, 41 3. 
", Their ambition is 2 ſo dangerous as "the baſeneſs of their 
AN 1 
wiſeſt oppreſs their ſubjects to arrive 


miniſters, 418. 
at deſporiſm, 488. Of the weſt, their charakter never known 
till wied by their miſtreſſes, or confeſſors, 23%. 
Kona, does not ſufficiently explain more; truth, 223. Con- 
ſtantly oppoſes the dodrine of fore-knowledge, 326. Full 
3 368. les precepts concerning 
1190 e . . Propagation, . 0. { 
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Lacediemonians, Lake . 4. 
Land. grown weary of furniſhing ſubſiſtence for man, $9660 _ 
Law; of wations,- berter known in Europe than in Asia, 5 
All its principles corrupted, ib. What it ie, 36 Mr. the 
„ge Heverſe of fortitue he cecalioned, 366. His ſcheme 
8 allegoricully deſeribed; 49g aan see þ re ae 
5 ts whether applicable to every caſe, 325. Rutes according 
to which they ought to be made, 424.. ' Inconvenient to de- 
. " vicgefrony them, Farne 
thoſe of the country, 372. aA. Gar 
4 their fondneſs for their own opinions; 464. The un- 
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Legiſlators, of, 241. RT 

Leghorn, a flouriſhing city in Italy, 234- | 
His ee for women inbis ohd.ogs, 385: 

Lewis XV. his character, 384. 

Library, account of one, 431. 

Liberty promotes opulence and propagation, 410, Where and 
how it may be enjoyed, 1 - 

Lenitivum, 464. 

Lionne, count of, profideps of the Quidanace,. 60. 

Love, deſtroyed in a ſeraglio, 220. A languid paſſion in the 
Mahometans, 299. Self-loye, well underſtood nook it is, 
288. [4:48 


Lune, the ſource of « prince's . ws 


M. 
Magi, their precepts promote propagation, 4. 
Mahomet, how he proved hogs to be unclean, 235. Signs that 
preceded and accompanied his birth, 269. Gaye men the 
. ſuperiority over women, 270, _ 
Mahometans, believe a pilgrimage to Mecca cleanſes the 
from impurities contraged among Chriſtians, 231. | 
Mahometans, in what they make impurity to conliſt, 234. 
Their ſurpriſe at their firſt coming into a Chriſtian city, 243. 
Wny abhor the city of Venice, 338. Their princes, 
k though forbid, drink wine to a greater exceſs than Chriſtian 
5 259. Know their wives before marriage only by 
| the report of the women who edycated them, 329, Allowed 
50 put away their wives, if not maids at the time of mar- 
_riage,. ib. Seem more fully perſuaded of their. religian 
than Chriſtians, 334- Their reaſons fox not conquering 
certain countries, 335, Their ideas of à future life, its 
CO, 403. Place great virtue in taliſinans, Fe. 
45% a 
Mahometiſm, compared with Chriſtinaity, 263. A daughter | 
al the ad OS. * Rr 
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"Ia Uh dert Life, 320. 3 
perſuaſion, ib. EPS ; 
Mahometiſm, unfavourable to propagation, 3954 


Maine, duke of, impriſoned, 4146. 5 
Malady, venereal, how anne it bath been 1 * i a 


* 


ſpecies, 393. | : 2 — * 
Malta, knight of, 233. . 
Mandates, how troubleſome to the 8 A 
Marriage, children born in, accounted the huſband's, 382. 
Marriages, their end deſtroyed by the prohibition of eee 

399. Made a myſtery by the Roman Catholics, 400. lu 
© holineſs eontradictory to that of celibacy, 40. 

Meſters of ſciences, moſt of Rem | * * what my prten 

to teach, 338. AA 

Margarine, ridiculed, 390: 

Mecca, 231. 

Melancholy, the Orieatels method of — — it che beſt, 260. 
Men, their way of thinking « about women, 217. Only happy 

by the practice of virtue: illuſtrated by a hiſtory, 223, 231. 

Know not how ta time their joy or ſorrow, 271. Judge 
of others according their own idea of things, 274. Judge 
ol every thing with a ſecretregar®to themſelves, 303. Their 
| Jealouſy proves their dependence on women, 308. Think 5 
© theinſelves of great importance in the univerſe, 337. Do not 
always ſee the relations of juſtice, 346. Their intereſt what 
they ſee beſt, ib. Their principal ſecurity ariſes from a 
ſenſe of juſtice in others, 347. Ol their hopes and fears, 
459. Their falſe hopes and fears make bp unkeppy, id 

"Of fortune; their charactem, 283, 

Mnnaphyſcianr, their principal objet, 434. Of parts, 466. 
© Cateh the ſpirit of the body to which they belong, 206. 

Mines, the, labour of the, « one cauſe of the . mg of 

America, 404. 's 7 oe 

Mind, of man, « contradiion e hlelt 289. 

Miniſtry , hncerity the foul of a great, "EE 2 
Mi 21 thoſe who deprive the people of the "confidence of 

' their king, deſerve to ſuffer a _— deaths, 417. The 
cauſe 
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cauſe of their maſter's wickedneſs, 418. Their uncertain 
ſtate, 440. Their unfaithfulneſa diſhonours the whole ſtate, 
that of private perſons only a few, 351. Their ERR 
the worſt thing they can do, ib. * > 

Miraculum chymicum, 46. 

Mederns, ridiculed for quarrelling about the eee 464. 

Modeſty, its advantages aboye vanity, 466 

Mogul, weighed every year like an ox, 271. Pleaſant Aber 
of a woman of that country, who wanted to burn herſelf with 
"the corpſe of her huſband, 416. © PI 509 


Monks, the great number of them, their vous how otlerved, 


209. Their profeſſion of poverty prevents it, 300. 

Mollaks, 223. . 

Monarchs, why thoſe of Europe do not exerciſe ſo muck 
power as the ſultans, 375. 

Monarchy, the preyailing government in Europe, 374. Whether 
there eyer was a government truly ſuch, 375. The firſt Lind 
of government known, 427 

Monachiſm, a cauſe of depopulation, 401. Its abuſes, ib. | 

Monteſquieu, M. de, gives his own character in the perſon of 
- Uſbek, 380 

1 their expulſion out of Spain felt FAS to this day, 408. 

Morality, not ſufficient to be perſuaded of the truths of it, we 

muſt be made, as it were to feel them, 223. Books of, more 

uſeful than Aſcetics, 433. TY 

2 truths, depend upon circumſtances, 336. 

328 


* 


N 


Muſevoy, the only chriſtian ſtate whoſe intereſt is united with 


that of Perſia, 289, Its extent, ib. 

Muſeovites all ayes except four families, 289. To whatplace 
1 ib. Forbid wine, ib. How they receive firangers, 
ib. Women love to be beat by their aa i. A letter 


e 


ee 11 
Motion, the laws of, — em & ay wh 
[they are, 367. 
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. Muſſulmans. See Mahometans.. - n $1010 WE 56 * 


* their ann. wal of devotion, 435. E 
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Nations, Gs les of, 36s. Hen they ought to. be uſed, 5 


Makroes, T7 they paint hat go black, and d the devil white, 


. 
Non: „ marry about the chamber of "jultice, "ehablithed to mike 


the collectors diſgorge, 290. Endeayours, to « eltabliſh the 
- finances, 441. ks 
8 or „ their charaQter, 5. Tos bu- 
morbus letters on this ſubjet, 324, 325. _ 
Narth, under no neceſſity to ſend out <olonies, i as formerly, 
391. Of the freedom of, —" of the, 47. 
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pera, 253. | Mt 
ies liberty, 400. 
Opulence, always accompanies 410. 4 
# 3 . 1 » 44 > *t 
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Orlbors, 294. h igen e N. 
Oriental why leſs. gay than the — 281. he 
feraglios the tomb of their defires, 214. "How they 
"A melancholy, 260. The little converſation” they hold 210 


9 each other, the cauſe of their gravity, 261. The erton 


of their education, 262. Are not more puniſhed by lohn 
© member, chan an European is eng ea e. rac | 
G the arbitrary power of der ieee ea, 

8 the condition of their ſubjects, 375. The care their 
are obliged to take to preſerve their lives, ib. "Their 
; princes keeping themſelves inviſible; rocures reſpect to the 
I * rather than to ee 376. 3 oer Poems and 
©" romances, 1438, 4. | 5 
Ofman, how depoſed, 4 = 4 n 
U alin , 4 14 OY bilde 220 wn 26% etc 
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fas ha every >, gives coadiferent acoount of the A a wok 
ol it, 414. Ore 8 

Paris, 243, 244. Embaralles trangers, ib, Built in the 
air, ib. Great burry i in the ſtreets, ib. Various ways of 
. tHarping there, 245 391, 303. Every body there live by 


their wit, 245, 302. Learns ſtrangers to be cautious, 302. 
All conditions confpunded together there, 354. | The 


| greateſt luxury and che greateſt induſtry to be met with” 


there, 363. Different ways of n PRA there, 301, 
302. 


Parifians, their ridiculous curioſny, 266. : 

Parliaments, what they are, 359- The matters debated 
there, 351. Determined. by the majority of voices, . 352. 
An important affair decided there, 387. W 
why, 443. 

Faternal-power, of . 422. 

Peaſants, 410. _ 

Peculium, what, 397. | 

Perfia, at what age the fie bod eieg ad et Feed. 
lios, 307. hs loſs by perſecuting the ſeft of the Guebres, 
20 Who reckoned. great there, 354- . An ambaſſador 
rom thence to Lewis XIV. 358. Governed by two or 

three women, 385 But à ſmall number, of inhabitants 

dere, to what there was in the time of the Dariuſes and 
Xerxeſes,. 301. Few of the inhabitants huſbandmen, 30) 
Why ſa. populous formerly, 404. All affairs there regu- 

lated by aſtrology, 435. Taxes there raiſed in the ſame 
way as ormerly, 449%: 144, 

Per fians , ſeldom travel, 125 Their hatred of the Turks, 214. 
Gxefally conceal their being married to a handſome wife, 

Their ers their wives, 313. A n 

of heir ales, 443. . W Ml e 4 
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Perfian women, command and obey their eunnchs at the fame 
yp time, 210. The means they practiſe to obtain a ſuperiority 
in the ſeraglio, 212. Not peruftted to be in private even 
*- with their own Tex, 213, 280; 473. Never Tee "but one 
man, 215. More cloſely kept ap than the Turkiſh and 
is i women, 214. Changes of empire, and ſubmiſſion 
in the ſeraglio between the women and eunuchs, 21.” All 
© conmerce' with white eunuchs forbid them, 239 * Their 
** coyneſs after marriage, 248. Their manner of trivelling, 
and men attempting to look at them killed, 285. Rather 
_ "hue to periſh than fave their liyes by expoſing themſelves 
0 the view of men, 281, Their conduct uniform, becauſe 
conſtrained, 311. Diſſentions among them, ib. In what 
their happineſs conſiſts, 330. 07860 diſguiſe their real 
- paſſions, 366. r. one of the ir puniſhments, 431, | 
Tale, 444. 432. * 1 ITT inte | MER 
iter I. the changes he introduced into Ruſſia 3 his Fbaracter, 
291. : 1 1 3 
Nane, their buſinefs/at the playhouſe, 264 nde the 
art of ſpeaking without ſaying any 1 Ni — 5 their 
ſnuff- boxes, &c. to talk for them, ib. . 
n of Orleans, regent of France, 365. N e 0 
Philefaphy, its ill agreement with divinity, 314. 
"Philoſaphers-flone, the folly of the kearchers alter i TEND 
'» defcribed, "275. | 
Phaſe = "WO Or PST” 374. Books of, 
adminiſter fear and conſolation at the fame time, 555 Manu- : 
ments of human frailty, ib. 31 0 ws 7 Tar 3 4 
Fe the ſimplicity of thoſe of the thoderns, 357 ” 
Phyſicians, better etteemed by bein than confeſſors, 298, Ex- 
 .. rraordinary receipt Or wy phyſician, 452. 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, 231. To Ft. James in Gelten. 5 


Wenns, epic, 4309. nuss us 1 

e, their tharatter,” 282." Their "Silke : 738, 439. 
Dramatic, ib. Lyric, ib. * 7 Trail 16 
Pu of honour, What it is, 357. 
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Puhgany, bet in favour of it, 263.  Hinders population 
395. 


Poland, almoſt « den, 291 The bad uv it ankes of it 


liberty, 438. 

Pomp, funeral, the-uſeleſſaels of it, 271. | | 
he, a greater magician than the king of France, 245. 
Popes, their power and riches, '254. The effect en 

produces in the minds of readers, 436. 
r hate the French, and deſpiſe al — nations, 
338. Gravity, priqes and idleneſs, forty their character, 
ib. Jealous, and bigots, 339. Fondneſs for the inqui- 
ſit ion and great ſuperſtition, 340. Their example ſufficient 
to cure the deſire of making foreign oonqueſts, 408. Their 
— ˙ G1 ae "1r 


40% 
89 granary or binden, population, 404. * 
Priefts of all religions reſpectable, 366. 


es an arbitrary, ies mtr than « limited monarch 343 
In danger from his great power, ib. 12 

rr lv of, unfavourable to propagation, 405. = 

Profeſſions, each man eſteems his own, 274. 

Pale re froundle to propuguion olsen. 
401. 

Priſan, purgative, 463. 

Puniſhments, why they ought to be * * wid 
being proportioned. to the offence committed, 'a ſecurity to 
the princes of Europe, n 
thoſe of Aſia, 3 . Pg Ferch 

 Purgative, a violent, 463. eech be a 
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1 
"Ss the feveral Kinde at Paris, 361." | _ 
Vieriſt, deſeribed, „ 2 25 0 4 
R. 
Rat, why unclean, abortion bo the Mahometans, 1 
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2 ) . 
Regency, 441, 442. TREES TEE PO rng 
Regent. See Philip of Orleans. 
Religion, whether cc 
religion they never knew, 263. Charity and humanity the 
- firſt laws of it, 27. Deſigned hy God to make man happy, 
ib. A zeal for the progreſs of it, different from that 
attachment which opght to be preſerved for it, 30g. Rather 
a matter of diſpute among Chriſtians than of holineſs, 334. 
5 ener Inn. 
- .cymſtances, ib. | 1 
Religions, eee bee 
- remarkable prayer upon that occaſion, 277. Multiplicity of 
them, if uſeful in a ſtate, 349. e wana: #4} | 
pineſs promiſed by them, 41. 

Religion, Chriſtian, not favourable to propagation, 2006 Jenith, 
— mather of Chriſtianity and Mahometiſm, takes in the 
world, and all times, 304- Mahometan, prejudicial to pro- 
pagation, 393. „ n 
pPagation, ib. 

45 for an aſthma, 464: For the nc, * ali 
Repriſals, juſt, 363. 1 : 79 
Republics, the ſanRuaries of honour, repucion nd vine, 356 
-1 Leſs ancient than monarchies, 42). 

Reſpect, always ſhewn to great de 2 
nothing to do but to make themſelves beloved, 333. 
Rica, EE 

247 

| Rickes why Providence hath e dem the. reward of 
virtue, 370. 

Robe, thoſe f the long, deſpiſe vd f the church ad wor, 

247. : 
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Romans, were ſubject to their wives, 268. Part of thoſe who 
- deſtroyed their empire were originally Tartars, 344. Their 
religion favoured propagation, 395. Their ſlaves filled their 
ſtate with an innumerable people, 398. The criminals they 
baniſhed to Sardinia all died there, 407, Many monarchies 
formed upon the ruins of their m 
upon the ruin of others, 437 
Rome, ancient, the n 
Celibacy puniſhed there, _ . of 2 
oppreſſed by Cæſar, 48. e „ to eee 
Roxana, wife of Uſbek,. Unel boaſts of ber virwe, 205. 
Her coyneſs during the firſt months of her marriage, 248. 
Preſerves the appearance of virtue during the diſorders of the 
ſeraglio, 476. Complains to Uſbek of the ſeverities of the 
ehief eunuch to his other wives, 480. Surpriſed in the arms 
of a young man, 483. Poiſots herſelf : her letter to Uſbek, 
. \ be For fith T4 ?0 ng! 16 Hevn view wod und 
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e eee 
Seneca, an author of little er nt 
/es, their pleaſures real happineſs, 363, * ia 1 0 | 
"this. Wibjedt, 223, 77 Judges n or is not, * 
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RR internal Fun 216, 7 211, 226, 275 
810, 356. . Love deltroyed there, 214, T. unhappineſs 
"is women. hut up there, 216. Fetter adapted for 
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hut up there 300. Diſorders there, 'ib. '-Petfons: com- 
ing too nean them killed, 259. The women ſervants be- 
longing to it ſeldom marry, 396. No two women allowed 
to be there in private together, 470. Diſorders. which 
„ mm rg of * 3. +Solin nds, 
483. „ ue ee 16. Mn gt note 
eee ei G Daumen od us ons e 
Siberia, 289. b ene 10g rents 550 n te 
Shopheepers, of the, at Paris, 303. tus in beg 
Sicily, 3901 10 280d 3264 21201 on 1 n 
Kucerity ochidus ut courts, 21). The ſoul of a grem miniſtry, 
2 cutie 10 ongpiy 363 23 71ol9% 1 
Shop eee 93% 16 20rd 0) ently OTÞ (Oo grr 3 
Sloved of the Rowiins, 299. » —2P ͤ« 
Smyrna, a rich-and powerful city. 438. þ ABU aue 8:10 
Society, how freely enjoyed ee 2 
ti; its original, 362. 4 v 83 
Songs, was i: ctr rte 369 389. yrs 
Serke, inary one, 4661. 2 
e os bee cr tet, "pay; 40 baja A ah Nb 
ee ſhould rather ſeek for ſubjebts than 108 ritories 3d 
Fpain, one of the greateſt ſtates, in EN 374 — 
peopled From Italy, 447.  Hath « To bad con- 
f _—_ of havin e led — eus, eels to hs 
Er 2 27 pelled the FM 408. . 
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e Kay the French, and, defpiſe all. other 2455 
ps 38. Gravity, pride, and ane form their charaRt ch 

e they. chiefly value the ſelyes, for, 338, 3 At: 
p |. rewarded by love, 339- Their jealouſy and 
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ſuperſtition, ib. Allow their wives to ſhom their naked 
boſoms, but not their heels, leſt they ſhould be catched by 
the fabt,.; ib. Tbeir inſulting - politeneſs, | 340. Their 
fondneſs for the inquiſition, and certain monkith tricks, ib. 
Have good ſenſe themſelves, but none muſt be looked for 
in their books, ib. Have diſcovered the new world, but 
not all their own, ib. Are a proper example to cure the 
arduous deſire in : princes: to make diſtant conqueſts, 409. 
The horrid barbarity n 
2 - | queſts; ib. See 1, Sort. diE Le 
4 learn to take care. of their effodt hy bring bees at 
Derr e 
I Loc nr SUS 
Suicide, the laws of Earope againſt this crime, 33. 
Fun, worſhipped by the ſect of the Guebres, 320. How, ib. 
Honoured at the city Ws n Lei Wia zue woß 
Super fition, 340. do dock to wat £ nt 
ORCS the SAG vt i core hath rendered fe 
- more populous than OI * 410. r 


Mn liberty, 437. 

; che men of rhe, deſpi uch et belt robe; and 
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Judicial aſtrologer, 436. ' An allegory of Nn 455. 
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Dango, agrees. badly with philoſophy 314. 
Taliration; 306, 6% %½%0n!ni ² 100 rH nad 
Fee 
Treaties of pete g dh nant nit oh 
 Troghdices, their hiſtory, to prove tliat there is no happineſs 
hut in the practice ef virtue 2% % %/ 11 . 
Nui the cauts of the decny of Meir empire, 43), 238. 
_ "Families among them that neverlanghd; 461. Are to re 
:=as:ailes to carry the Jews in à high trot to hell, 262 
Th, will be conquered in two centuries, 238. The taxes 
"raiſed there the ſame way as they were ahvays, 140 In 
Europe, ahnaſt a deĩert, 30 thy Allaß the fame, ib: | 
bsh, dukes of) bene raiſed: © mharſhy village! ie ue moſt 
our iſhing eĩty in Italy; 243. vis g e eee 
Den, « divinity of the Chineſe, goo! the” er ee 
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rie, Eleanors, queen of Sweden, Place the crown 
| head of her huſband, 442. $5. 5 
Univerſity, ts ridiculaus comtention-abam dhe letter Q. 397. 
Vomit, 463. A more powerful ont, 15. anz 
Upek, quits Perſia, the route he tobk, 409, 414, 437, 443, 
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travelling, 217. Having examined all his wives, naked, 
. gives the preference to Zachi, 212. Jealous at Zachi's 
being ſurpried alone with, Nadir the white eunuch, 239- 
Thianks Roxana virtuous, 240. Tormented with jealouſy, 
ſends back one of his eunuchs, with all the black ones who 


attended him, to enereaſe the guards of his wives, 242. His 


_uneaſineſs about the conduct of his wives, 241. Receives 
terrible news from his ſeraglio, 472, 473, 474, 478. 


His orders to the chief eunuch, 477. nee 


the chief eunuch to at his ſucceſſor, 474. „Gives the 
to his care, 477% "08. Writes a thundering letter to his 
wires, 406. The uneaſineſs his wives give him, g79. Re- 
ceives letters of nen * * 480, 481, 482, 
484. Py 4 el Bs 
Uſurpers,, 379. 2 .3 4 Ef einne 2 ers 110 
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the ſeraglios in Perſia, 481. 

Wine, the duties on it, make it dear at Paris, 209: Bad 
of, ib. Why forbid to Mabouittans, 9. 
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IV ves, Mahomet's inſtructions about them, 398. 
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tber liberty, 46% Some in France whoſe virtue is as 
' firiQt « guard to them as the eunuchs are in the eaſt, 283. 
French would always be thought young, 297, 292. De- 
. feriptian of ſome who are virtuous, 297. Neglect gaming 
when young, to indulge a more favourite paſſion, 298. 
When old, game, ib. Having a number of them, keeps 
-n man free from their dominion} 299. The animated in- 
ſtruments of man's happineſs, 308. Beſt known by being 
_ *In/Durope, 300. What talent pleaſes them beſt, iv.” The 
channel of all court favours, 308. The important and 
*difficylt-bufinefs a pretty woman hath upon her hands, ib. 
Great care not to be, but to appear; pleaſed, ib. Yellow, of 
-Viſapouy, ſerve to adorn the feraglios in Aſia, 368. Of plea- 
ſure, great numbers in Europe, 299. - © Commerce with: them 
does not anſwer the end of marriage, 399. | 
Mord, cauſes of its depopulation, 391, 411. dene | 
_ World, if it had a beginning, 394. Hath not at 3 
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